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PREFACE, 

' Bsx,. dec. 



TvBBS are tlirde difficalties in authorship y 
write any thing worth tlie publbbing — to find bo o- 
est men to publish it — and to get sensible men %A 
read it. Literature has now become « game: iu 
which the Boohsetlers are the Kings; theCriUca« 
<5^the Knaves; the Public, ihe Pack; and the poor 
'"^ Author, the mere Table, or Thin^ playtd upon. 

For (he last thirty years, (he public mind has hatf 
d euch interesting and rapid incidents to witness, andt 
> to reflect upon, and must now anticipate some that 
,^ will: he still more momentous* that any thing 
/ like dullness or prosing. in authorship, will either 
^nauseate) or be refused; the reolift'ec of life haro 
pampered the public palate with a diet so stimula- 
ting, that vapidity has now become as Insipid aa 
water to a dram-drinker, or sober sense to a fanatic. 
The attempts however of dullness, are constantly 
. repeated, and as constantly fail. For the misfor- 
tune is that the Head of Dullness, tmlike the tail of 
(he torpedo,* loses nothing of her benumbing and 
iethargising influence, by reiterated discharges; 
horses may ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with an eihaustles^ an^'a pa- 
tient perversity, she continues her napcotic opera- 
tions even to the end. In fact, the Press was nev 
ao powerful in tguantUy, and so weak in guuHtfft *^ 

« Sct^ Bamh^AVt account of ifce Gyma^as Etecincixi. 
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at the present day ; \( applied (o it; the sfmile of 
Virgil must be reversed, " A''o7i truneo sed frondibus 
ejjicil Umbram." It is in literliture as in finance — 
much Paper and mnchvoverly may co-exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now committing 
the very crime that I think I am censuring. But 
while justiiBe to my readers eom pels me to admits 
that I write, because I have nothikig to do, justice 
to myself induces me to add, (hat I will cease to 
write the moment I hdve nothing to say. Discre- 
tion has been termed the better part of valour, and 
it is more certain, that diffidence is the better pert 
of knowledge. Where i am ignorant, and know 
tliat I am so, I am silent. That Grecian gave a bet- 
ter reason for bis taciturnity, than most authors for 
their loquacity, who observed, " WheU was to the 
purpose I could not say ; and what was not to the fur* 
'pose J would not say,'' And yet Shakespeare has 
ninted, that even silence is not always ^' coinme^dct- 
ble ;" since it may be foolish If we are wise, but 
wise if we are foolish. The Grecian's maxim 
Avould indeed be a sweeping clause in Literature; 
it would reduce many a giant to a pigmy ; many a 
speech to a sentence ; and many a folio to a primer. 
As the fault of our orators is, that they get up to 
make a speech, rather than to speak ; so the great 
^rror of our authors is, that they set down to. make a 
book, rather than to write. To combine profundity- 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them with 
liberality — who is sufficient for these things ? a very 
serious question ; but it is one which authors had 
much better propose to themselves, before publica- 
aftS' /*^*° ^*^® proposed to theift, by their editors 

is t'hp\Y tjifoyn together, in this work, that which 

but ntitP 1 1?^*°"*? 'fading and reflection ; if it be 

nine, I have taken care that the volume which 
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contfilns it, ^hatl not be large. I plead the privilege 
which a pf'eface allows to an aatfaor, for Mying thus 
much of myself ; since if a writer be inclined to ego- 
tism, a preface is the mpst proper place for him to 
be delivered of it ; for prefaces are not always read, 
«n'd dedications seldom ^ books, says my lord Ba* 
Qon, should have no patrons but truth «nd reason. — 
£ven the attractive prose of Dryden, could not dig- 
nify dedications] and perhaps they ought never to 
be resorted to, being as- derogatory to the writer, as 
dull to. the reader, and when not prejudicial; at 
least superfluous. If a book really wants the pat- 
ronage of a great name it is a bad book, and if it be 
a good book, it wants it not. Swift dedicated a 
volume to Prince Posterity, and there was a manli- 
ness in the act — ^Posterlty wlW prove a patron of the 
soundest judgment, as unwilling 'to give as unlikely 
to receive, adulation. But posterity is not a very 
accessible personage ; he knows the high value of 
that which he gives, be therefore is extremely par- 
ticular as to what he receivet. Very few of the pre- 
sents that are directed to hhn, reach their destination. 
Some are too K£^ht, others too heavy) since it is as 
difficult to throw a straw any distance, as a ton. I 
have addressed this volume to -those who thinks and 
some may accuse me of an ostentatious indepen- 
dence, In presuming to inscribe li book to so small 
a minority. But a volume addressed to thc^g||rAo 
think) is In fact addressed to all the world :9or af- 
tlioiigh the proportion of those who do think»^e ex- 
tremely small, yet every individual flatter^ hi m«elf 
that be is one of the number. In the present rage 
for all that is marvellous and interesUngr wli«n wri- 
ters of undoubted talent, consider onfy what will 
sell, and readers only what wUI please, it is perhaps 
a bold experiment to send a volume into the world, 
whose very faults, (manifold as Hear they are,) wil 
cost more pains to detect, than seiolisls would leei 
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inclioed to bestowi even if they were sare of ^cot- 
ering nothing but beauties. Some also of my con- 
clusions will no doubt he condemned by those who 
will not take the trouble of looking into the postulO' 
ta ; for the soundest argument will produce no more 
conviction in an empty head, than, the most superfi- 
cial declamation ; as a feather and a guinea fail witji 
equal velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages* such as they are, have cost 
tne some thought to. write, and tbey may possibly 
Gopi^ others some to read them. Like Demosthenes, 
Who talked Greek to the waves, I have continued 
niy task, with the hope of instructing others, with 
the certainty of improving myself. *'Labor ipte voU 
\ipta$" It IB much safer to think what we say, than 
to say what we think : I have attempted both. This 
is a work of no party, and my sole wish is, that 
truth may prevail in the church, and integrity In the 
state, and that in both the old adage ma^be verified, 
that 'f the tritn of principle may be the principal men*' 
Knowledge indeed is as necessary as light, and in 
this coming age mofX fairly promises to be as com- 
mon as water, and as free as air. But as it has been 
wbeiy ordained that light should have no colour, water 
no taste, and air no odour,.so knowledge also should 
be equally pure, and without admixture. ^ If it 
comes to us through the medium of prejudice, it will 
be discoloured ; through the channels of custom, it 
will be adulterated ; through the.gothic walls of the 
college, or of the cloister, ii wUl smell of the lamp. 

He that studies books alone, will know how 
things ought, to be; and he th^t studies men will 
know how things are ; and it would hove been im- 
possible to have written these pages, without mi»- 
iop; somewhat more freely with the worlds than io- 
ciination might prompt, or judgment approve. For 
•Dservation, made in the eloister, or in the desert, 
will generally be as obscure as the oae, and as b». 
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MB as the other ; but be that would paint with bis 
ijencil, roust study originals, and not foe over fear* 
ful of a little dust. In tact, every author is a far bet« 
ter judge of ihe pains that his efforts have cost bim, 
t ban an V reader can possibly be ; but to what pur- 
pose he has taken those pains, this is a question on 
which his readers will not allow the author a voice} 
nor even an opinion ; from the tribunal of the pub- 
lic there is no appeaf, and it is fit that it should be »o, 
otherwise we should not only have rivers of in]£ ex- 
pended in bad writing, but oceans more In defen- 
ding it ; for he that writes in a bad style, is sure to 
fetorl in a worse. 

I have availed myself of- examples both ancient 
and modern, wherever the^' appeared likely to illus- 
trate or strengthen my positions ; but I am not so 
sanguine as to expect tnat all will draw the same con* 
elusions from the same premises. I have not forgot- 
ten the observation of him who said, that<*tn the 
tame meadow t the ox teeks ihe herbage; the doe, the 
hare, and the stork, the ligard." Times also of pro- 
found peace and tranquillity ere most propitious to 
every literanr pursuit. '* Satur est, cum dicit, Hora- 
Hus £uge. We know that Malherbe, on hearing a 
prose workof ereat merit much extoNed, dryly aaked 
if it would r^ouce the price of bread! neither was bis 
appreciation of poetry much b^g^r, when he obser* 
▼ed, that a good poet was of no more service to the 
eburoh "or the states than a good player at nine 
jnyw! ! 

The anecdotes^ that are interspersed Kd these pa- 
gesy iiaveseldom been tited for th^r own sake, but 
•hiefly for their applicBtion> nor* cam^tee. why 
the ISbralist should be denied those Hsmples so 
meful to the Historiair. The lover of "^attoHy will bo 
fastidious, \i he finds nothing here to^irfttste; but 
like him Trho wrote a book "<re mr^bwtthuh c' 
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quibtiadam aliiiy ^* I may perhaps be accused of look- 
ing into every thing, but of ieein^ into nothing. 

There are two things cheap and coiumon enough 
when separated, but as costly in value, as irresisti- 
ble in power, when combined — truth and novelty. 
Their union is like that of steam and of fire, which 
nothing can overcome. Truth and novelty, when 
united, must overthrow .the whole superincumbent 
pressure of error and of prejudice, whatever be its 
weight ; and the effects will be proportionate to the 
resistance. But the moral earthquake, unlike the 
nalttralj while it convulses the nations, reforms them 
too. On subjects indeed, on which mankind have 
been thinking for so many thousands of yeai's. It will 
often happen, that whatever is absolutely new, may 
have the misfortune to be absolutely false, it is a mel- 
ancholy consideration for authors, that there is very 
little << Terra Incognita'' in literature, and there now 
remain to us moderns, only two roads to success : 
discovery and conquest. If Indeed we can advance 
any propositions that are both true and newj these 
are indispiitabiy our own, by right of discovery ; and 
if we can repeat what is old, more briefly and bright- 
ly than others, this also becomes our own by right 
of conquest. The pointed propriety of Pope, was to 

' all his readers originality, and &ven the lawful posses- 
sors could not always recognise th^ir own property 
in his. hands. Few have borrowed more freely than 
Gray and Milton, but with a princely prodigality » 
thev have repaid the obscure thoughts of others, 
with far brighter of their own ; like the ocean, which 
drinks up the muddy water^of the rivers, from the 
flood, bitt , tjsplentslvBs them with the clearest from 
the shower These reflections, however they roay 
tend to show the dfficulties all most eAcoonter who 
aim at orifftmflity, will, nevertheless in no wise tend 
to -.l^"**^ ^^I number of those who will attempt 

^ TO eurmount Ihem since « fitoU rush in, where an^ 
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g^/ear to tread " In good trutb, we sboald have 
a glorious conflagrationi if ail who cannot put fire in- 
to tbeir worksi would only consent to put tbeir 
works into the^re- But this is an age of economy^ 
as well as of iflumiruUionttind a considerate author 
Will not rashly condemn his volumes to chat devour- 
iag element, " flamnUs emendcUioribtu" who re* 
fleets that the Pastry-cook and the Confectioner are 
sure to pot good thirst into his pages, if he fail to do 
it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted in the 
following sheets, I have attemptcvi to make it vary 
with the subject ', avoiding all pomp of words, where 
there was no corresponding elevation of ideas ; for 
such turgidity, although it may be as aspiring as that 
of a balloon, is also as useless. I have neither spare 
time for superfleous writing, nor spare money for 
superfluous printing, and shall be satisfied, if I have 
not missed of brightness, in pursuit of brevity. It 
has ooflt me more time and pains to abridge these pa- 
ges, than to write them. Perhaps that is nearly the 
perfection of good writing, which U original, but 
whose truth alone prevents the reader from suspect- 
ing that it is so : and which effects that for knowl* 
edge which the lens effects for the sua- beam, when 
it condenses its brightness, in order to increase its 
force. How far the folio wiiu; efforts will stand 
the test of this criterion, is not for me to determine: 
to know is one thing, todoisane^r; and it may 
be observed of good writing, as of good blood, that 
it is much easier to say wliat it is composed of, than 
to compose it 

Most of the maxims and positions advatieed in the 
present volume, are founded on two simple truiBms, 
Iftel mm mre the same ; and that the passions are the 
powerful and disturbing forces, the greater «f ^ho 
kss prevalence of whieh givedhdivldualityto^efear- 
•eter. But we nwBt not only e»pres» clearJyi J»^ 
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think deeply^ nor can we concede to Buffon (hat 
style alone is that quality that will immortalize an 
author. The essays of Montaigne, and the analogy 
of Butler, will live forever, in spite of their style. 
Style is indeed the valei of genius, and an able one 
too ; but as the true gentleman will appear, even ia. 
rags, so true genius will shine, even through the 
coarsest style. 

But above all, I do most earnestly hope, that none 
will accuse me of usurping on this occasion, the . 
ehair of the, moralist, or of presuming to deliver any 
thing here advanced, as oracular, magbterial, dicta- 
torial, or " ex cathedra.** I have no opinions that 
I would not most willingly exchange for truth ; I 
may be sometimes wrong, 1 may be sometimes right ; 
at all events discussion may be provoked, and as this 
cannot be done without thought, even that is a good. 
I despise dogmatism in others, loo much to indulge 
it in myself: I have not been kd to these opii»ions 
1^ the authority of great names ; for I have always 
considered rather what is said than who says it ; and 
the consequence of the argument, rather than the 
consequence of him who delivers it. It is sufficient- 
ly humiliating to our nature, to reflect that our 
knowledge is but as the rivuletrour ignorance as the 
sea. On points of the highest interest, the moment 
we quit the light of revelation, we shall find that 
Platonism itself is intimately connected with Pyr- 
ronism, and the deepest inquiry with the darkest 

doubt. , . jL J 

In an age remarkable fOr good reasoning and bad 
conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners whea 
virtue fills our heads, but vice our fccarU ;— ^when 
those who would fain persuade us that they are quite 
sure of heaven, appear to be in no greater hurry to 
go there than other folks, but put on the livery of 
the best master only to serve the worst : — in an age, 
When modesty herself l» more ashamed of dettclton 
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than of delinqaency ; when independence of princi* 
pie consists in having na principle on which to de- 
pend; and free-thinking; not in thininng freely, but 
la being frtt fmm thinking ; — in an age when pat- 
riots will hold any thing, except their (onguet ; keep 
any thing, ■ except their word ; and lose nothing 
patiently except their character ; — ^to improve 
snch an age most be difficult, to instruct it dan- 
gerous ; and be stands no chance t>f amending it| 
ivho cannot at the same time amuse it. ' 

That author, however, who has thought more 
than he has read, read more than be has written » 
and written more than he has published, if he does 
not command success, has at least deserved it. In 
the article of rejection and abridgment, we must be 
severe for ourselves, if we wish for mercy from otb- 
er% ; since for one great genius who has written a 
Utile book, we have a thousand little geniuses^ who 
have written great books. A volume, therefore, that 
contains more words than ideas, like a tree that has 
more foliage than frail, may suit those to resort to> 
who want not to feast, but to dream and to slumber ; 
but the misfortune is, that in this particular instance^ 
nothing can equal the ingratitude of the public, who 
were never yet known to have the slightest compas- 
sion for those authors who have deprived themselves 
of sleep, in order to procure It for their readers. 

With books, as wito companions, it is of more con- 
sequence to know which to avoid, than which to 
choose ; for good books are as scarce as good com- 
panions, and in both instances, all that We ean learn 
from bad ones is> that so much time has been worse 
than thrown away. That writer does the most, who 
givesJiis reader the moat knowledge, and takes from 
him the hast time. That short period of a short exis- 
tence, which is rationally employed, is that whicb 
alone deserves the name of life ;and that portion oi 
our life is most rationally employed* which is oo^P^ 
«d in enlarging our stock of truth, and of wisdom- 
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do not pretend to have attained this, I bare onfy at- * 
tempted it. One thing I may affirm^ that I have first 
considered whether it 5e worth while to say any 
thing at all, before Ihave taken any trouble to say ft 
well ; knowing that words are but air, and that both 
ar€ capable of much eondtniSAwa. Words indeed 
are but the signs jand counters of .knowledge) and 
their currency should be strictly regulated by the 
capital which they represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following pages 
are written upon this principle — thai men are the 
aatne ; upon this alone it is thai the sacred maxim 
which forms the golden hinge .of our religion^ rests 
and revolves, <' Do unto thy neigHbour at thou 
toauldtt that he shotUd do unto thee.'* The proverbs of 
Solomon suit all places and all timesj because Solo- 
mon knew mankind, and mankind are ever the same. 
No revolution has taken place in the bbd^y or in tlia 
mind. Four thousand years ago, men shivered with 
frost, and panted with heat, were coM in their grati- 
tude, and arelent in their revenge. Should my rea- 
ders think some of my conclusions too severe* they 
will in justice recollect, that my object is truth, that 
my subject is man. and that a handsome picture can- 
not represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the following 
pages, are such, that whoever avows them will be 
considered a Tory by the Whigs, and a Whig by the 
Tories; for truth, no les^ than virtue, not unfre- 
quently forms the middle point between two ex- 
tremes. Where 6ne party demands too much, and 
the other is inclined to concede too little, an arbitra* 
tor will please neither, by recommending such mea- 
sures as would eventually serve both. I have, how- 
ever, neither the hope nor the fear, that my opin- 
ions on politics, or any o<Aer subject, will attract 
wucf^ attention. The approbation of a few discern- 
'ng iriends, is all the reward I wish for my laboura ; 
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and lk«fonr liDes which form the GomncneeiDeiit of 
my Poem of <* Hypoctity" shall make the coocla* 
sioD of this preface, since the seotioients they coa* 
tain, are as applicable to prott aa to verte» 

** Two ttiiD|t there are, confound the Poet's lajt, 
**Tbe Scholar's ceosure— and the Biockhead^s pr«nc| 
« That i;lowing page with double luttre sbJaes, 
** When Pope approvef , and Dennia damni the Unci*** - 

Lmdon^ January 1«<, 1820. 
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REFLECTIONS, 



I. 

IT 18 almost as difficnlt to make a man aalearn his 
errors, as his knowledge. Mal-information is more 
hopeless than noo-informatioD ; for error is always 
more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank 
sheet, on which we may write ; bat error is a scrib- 
bled one, on which we must first erace. lenorance 
is contented to stand tiill with her back to the truth ; 
but error is more presumptuous, and proceeds in the 
same direction. Ignorance has no light, but error 
follows a fat$e' one. The consequence is, that errory 
when she retraces her footsteps, has fur||ier to go> 
before she can arrive at tbf* truth, than ignorance. 

With respect to the autiiority of great names it 
should be remembered, that he alone deserves to 
have any weight or influence with posteritv, who 
has shown himself superior to the particular and 
predominant error of his own times *,— ^whO| like the 
peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intellectual sun, 
before its beams have reached the horison of com- 
mon minds ; who, standing like Socrates, on .the 
apex of wisdom, has removed from his eyes all film 
of earthly dross, atfd has foreseen a purer law, a 
nobler system, a brighter order of thioj^ ; in short a 
profound l<md! which, like Mosea on the top ot 
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Pisgahy he is permitted to survey and anticipate for 
otherS) without beiqg himself allowed either to ea- 
ter, or to enjoy. 

ni. 

To cite the examples of history, in .order to ani- 
mate us to virtue, or to arm us with fortitude, this 
is to call up the illustrious dead, to inspire and to 
improve the living. But the usage of those Civilians, 
who cite vicious authorities for worse purposes, and 
enforce the absurdest practibe, by the t>ldest prece- 
dent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heir-lqpm, 
the errors of pui^ forefathers, to confer a kind of 
immorality on folly, making the dead more power* 
ful than time^ and more sagacious than experience, 
by subjecting those that are upon the earth, to the 
perpetual mal-govemmeiit of those that are benecUh Um 

IV. 

A Writer, move splendid than solid, seems to 
tUink that vice may lose half its guilt, by losing all 
its grossiUNs. An idea suggested, perhuis, by the 
parting anathema, fulminated by Giboon against 
the fellows of Magdalen. << Men," h6 said, "in 
whom were 4iDited ail the malevolence of monks, 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuality of 
libertines, without their refinement.'' But it would 
be as w«ll perfaa]^ for the interests of humanity, if 
▼ice of every kind were more odious, and less at- 
tractive; if siie were always exhibited to us, like 
the dnmdren HeioC to the youths of Sparta, In faer 
true and disgusting shape. It js fitting, that what is 
foul within, should be fool also without. To eive 
the itmblance of purity to the syi/^ance of corruption, 
is to proCer the poison of Circe in a crystal goblet, 
*°^ to steal the bridal vestments of th«^ virgin, to 
J^j^re allurements to \h» sednctire smiles of the 

If those «loiie who " 9witd to the wind did reap tH 
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wkirlwindf'* it wouIJ be well. But tbe mischief itf, 
that the blindness of bigotry, the madDess ofamlii^t 
tion^ and the miscdlculation of diplo|nacy, seek 
their victims principally amongst the innocent awl 
unoffending. The cottage is sure to suffer for everfr 
error of the court, the cabinet, or (he camp. When 
. error sits in the seat of power and of aatborityi andl 
is generated in higb places, it may be compared to 
that (o^cnt which originates indeed in tbe mountain^ 
but commits its devastation in the vale» 

VI. 

• 

Great minds had rather deserve eontemporaneous 
applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without 
deserving it; if it follow them, it is well, but they 
wiir not deviate (6 follow it. With Inferior minds 

' the reverse is observable ; so thet they can command 
the flattery of knaves while living, toey care not for 
the execrations Y)f honest men, when dead. Milton^ 
neither aspired to present famej^ nor even expected 
it ; but (to use his 0wn words,) his high ambition 
nns. <' to U^v^e something so written to alter ageSy 

• that they sVould not willingly let it die." And Cat© 
finely observed, he would much rather that pos^ 
tv^rity should inquire why no statues were erected 19- 
bim than why thty were. ' 

VIL 

As in agriculture, he that can produce the greaf-^ 
est crop is not the best farmer, but he that can ef- 
fect it with the least expense: so in societir, he is 
'not the best member, who can bring about tne most 
good, bat he tbist can, accomplish it wHb the least 
admixture df cqncomitant ill. — For let no man pre- 
sume to think that be can devise any plan of exten- 
sive good, unalloyed and unaduUerated with evil*/ 
This Is the pisfonUlve of the Godhead alone. 

VIII. 
. The iBeqQalitieftariife areraal things, tbeycaa 

O 
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neither be explained away, nor done *awey; 
^' Expellusfurexi inmen us^erecurrent. A leveller 
thereifore has long been set down as a ridiculous and 
Ghimerical being, who if he could finish his work 
lo-day, would have to begin it again to-morrow. 
The things that constitute these real inequalities are 
four, strength, talent, riches, and rank. The two 
former would constitute inequalities in the rudest 
state of nature ; the two latter more properly be- 
longing to a state of society more or less civilized 
and refined. — Perhaps the whole four are all ulli- 
inately resolvible in power. But in the just appre- 
^tion of this power, men are too apt to be d<*ceiv- 
eS, Nothing, for instance, is more common than 
10 see rank or riches preferred lo' talent, and yet 
nothing is more absurd. That talent is of a much 
hjgher order of power, than riches, mi^ht be proved 
ii^ Various ways; being so much more indeprivable, 
^nd indestructible, so much more above all accident 
or change, and all confusion of chance. But the 
peculiar snperiority of talent over riches may be best 
discovered from hence — ^That the influerlSe of talent 
will always be the.greatest in that government which 
is the most pure ; while the influence of riches will al- 
ivays be the greatest in that government which is most 
corrupt. So that from the preponderance of talent, 
we may always infer the soundness and vigour of the 
commonwealth; but from the preponderance of rich- 
es, its dotage and degeneration. That talent confers an 
ineqnalitv of a higher order than rank, would appear 
from various views of the subject, and most partica- 
lariy from this — many a man may justly thank bis la- 
lent for his rank, but no man has ever yeft>een able to 
return the compliment, by thanking his rank for his 
ialeut When Leonardo da Vinci died, his sovereign 
****;»«>cd, " I can make a thousand lords, bat not 
cfttn « r"*"^** " Cicero observed to a degeneraiepatri- 

«/ yom." Add )»iQce l& tine, thoM who value 
\ 
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themselves merely on (befr aocestry., have been 
compared to potatoes, all that is good of Hum is under 
ground; perhaps it is but fair that nobih'ty should 
have descended to themt since they never could have 
raised tlitmsehes to it, 

IX. 

An upright minister asks, what recommends a 
man ; a corrupt minister, who, 

X. 

The first consideration with a knave, is how tc 
help himself, and the second, how to do it, with an 
appeai^ance of helping you. Dionysius the tyrant* 
stripped the statue of Jupiter Olympius of a robe of 
massy gold, and substituting a cloak of wool, saying, 
gold is too cold in winter and too heavy in sammer 
— ^ft behoves us to take care of Jupiter. 

XI. 

If hypocrites go to hell by the road to heaven f we 
may carry on the metaphor, and add, that as all 
the virtues demand their respective tolls, the hypo- 
crite . has a by way to avoid them, and to get into 
the main road again. And all would.be well, if he 
could escape the last turnpike in the journey of life* 
where all must pay, where there is no by-patb| and 
where the toll is death. 

XII. 

In great matters of public moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, slight 
condescensions cost Utile but are worth much. He 
that yields them is wise, in.as much as he purchases 
guineas with farthings. A few drops of oil will sat 
the political machine at work, when a tun of vine- 
gar would only corrode the wheels* and canker the 
movements. 

XIK. 

Were we ab eloquenl ob angeU^ yet should we 
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please some mcji, some women, and some cbildrea 
much more by listening, than by talking. 

XIV. 
When Mahomet forbids his fellows the use of 
wine, when the grand SuKan discourages learning 
and when the Pope denies the scriptures to the laity, 
what are we to infer from hence ? not the datiger of 
-the things forbidden, but ihe fears of those that for- 
bid. Mahomet knew that his was a faith strictly 
military, and to be propagated by the sword ; he a|. 
so knew that nothing is so destructive of discipline 
as wine ; Maliomet therefore iuierdicled wine. The 
grand Sultan knows that despotism is founded on 
the blindness and weakness of the governed ; but 
that learning is light and po^ver ; and that the pow- 
arful and enlightened make very troublesome slaves ; 
therefore the Sultan discourages learning. Leo the 
Xth knew that the pontifica< hierarchy did support, 
and was reciprocally supported by a superstition 
that was false : but he also knew that the scriptures 
are true, and that truth and falsehood Hssiu ilate not; 
therefore, Leo withheld the scriptures from the laity . 

XV. 
A wise minister would rather preserve peace, 
than gain a victory ; because he knows that, even 
the most successful war leaves nations generally 
more poor,' always more proflig§ite than it found 
ihem. There are real evils that cannot be brought 
into a list of indemnities, and the deuioralizing influ- 
•nce of war are not amongst, the least of them. 
The triumphs of truth are'the most glorious, chiefly 
because they are the most bloodless of alt victories, 
deriving their highest lustre, from the number of 
tuved, not Of the Wain. 

XVf. 

t«JHl'****"™P^®***^^^«on, of Milton, ofNevv- 
^^n> oi i,ocke, and of others, happen to be directly 
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against the popular inference, that a certain wild* 
ness of eccentricity and thoughtlessness of conduct 
are the necessary accompaninients of talent; and 
the sure indications of genius. Because some have 
united these extravagances with great demonstra- 
tions of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Say* 
age, a Bums, or a Byroii ; others Hnding it less dif' 
ficuit to t»e eccentric, thaii to be brilliant,nave there- 
fore adopted the one in hopes that the world 
would give them credit for the other. But the great 
est genius Is never so great, as when it i» chastised 
and sttt»dued by^tbe higoest reason ; it is from such a 
combination, like that of Bucephalus, reined iu by 
Al« lander, that the mo»t powenar efforts have been 
produced. . Aod.be it rememt>ered, that minds of ttie 
very highest order, who have given an unrestrained 
course to their ea|)rice, or to their passion.*, would 
have t>eeii so much higher, by subdning them ; and 
so far from presuming that the world would give 
them credit fortalent, un the score of their aberra- 
tions and their extravagances, all that they dared hope 
or expect has been, that the world would pardon and 
overlook those extravagances, on account of the. va* 
rious and manifold proofs they were constantly ex- 
hibiting of superior acquirement and inspiration. 
We might also add, that the good effects of talent 
are universal, the evil of its blemishes confined. 
The light and heat of the sun benefit all, and are by 
all^ enjoyed ; the spots on its surface are discovera- 
ble only to the few. But the lower order of aspircrs 
to fame and talent, have pursued a very different 
course; instead of exhibiting talent in the hope that 
the world would forgive their eccentricities, they 
have exhibited only their eccentricities, in hope 
that the world would give them credit for talent. 

XVII. 
The enthusiast has been compared to a man waiB 
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•■■ ' .n a fog ; every U.fn^ ini-^ne''. solely around hiiii» 
cr Ju a .^oij'rct '.v'^h hifK, apj.-'^an aufficiently clear 
and luminous ; but beyond the little circle, of which 
he himself is the centre, all is mist, and error, and 
confusion. But he himself is nevertheless as much 
in the fog as his neighbours, all of whom have also 
captonea out their little Gosbens of perspicaci- 
ty. Total freedom from error is what none of us 
will allow to our neighbours, however we may be 
inclined to flirt a little with such spotless peifection 
. ourselves. Sir Richard Steel has observed, that 
there is this difference between the church of Rome 
and the church of England ', the one professes to be 
infallible — the other to be never \n the wrong. 
Such high pretentions are extremely awkward 
wherever (he points of difference happen to be more 
numerous than those of agreement. A safer mode 
of proceeding would be to propose with diffidencei 
to conjecture ttith freedonn, to examine with can- 
dour, and to discent with, civility ; in rtbui necejfa- 
riii sUunitcu; in non riecessariis liberalUua; mom- 
nibust charitas. This ought to teach all the enthusi- 
asts moderation, many of whom begin to make 
converts from motives of charity, but continue to do 
80 from motives of pride ; like some rivers which are 
sweet at their source, but bitter at their mouth. The 
fact is that charity is contented with exhortation and 
example, but pride is no) to be so easily satisfied. 
An enthusiast, therefore, ought above all things to 
guard against this error, arising from a morbid asso- 
ciation of ideas, directed to view and examine all 
things through one medium alone. The best inten- 
tioned may be exposed to this infirmity, and there is 
one infallible symptom of the disorder, which is thi» : 
^^^never we find ourselves more inclined to penc- 
our .;«iV*''^'**^^ T? "*y Ihen be certain that 
wea3^ «.-M ™'*? of pride in it than of charity, that 
we are seeking victory rather thaa truth, aad are bo* 
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gioDing to feel more for ourselves, than for our mas- 
ter. To lose our charity in defence of our religion, is 
to sacri£ce the citadel to maintain the outworks : a 
▼ery imprudent mode of defence. ' There is an old 
|>oet who has said, *' Nullum Ji^umen ahest ti ni Pru- 
deniiify tecum ;*' but your thorough-paced enthusiast 
would matie a trifling alteration in the letter* but a 
most important one in the spirit of the line, which 
be would read thus — '•'• Millem JVumen habes ti tit 
Prudentia tecum." 

XVIIf. 

In all societies it is advisable to associate if possible 
with the highest ; not that the highest are always the 
best, but, because if disgusted there, we can at any 
time descend ; but if wefbegin with the lowest^ to 
ascend is impossible. In the grand theatre of ha- 
mao life, a box ticket takes us through the house. 

XIX. 

He that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of bis own depravation ; 
and he thai has never enjoyed the summit of pros- 
perity, is equally ignorant how far the iniquity of 
withers can go. For our adversity wiil excite.tempta* 
tioDs in ourselves, our prosperity in others. Sir 
Robert Watpole observed, it was fortunate that few 
men could be prime ministers, because it wa^Liortu- 
nate that few men could know the abandoned"' prof- 
ligacy of the human mind. Therefore a beautiful 
woman^ if poor, should use a double circumspec- 
tion ; for her beauty will tempt olherti her poverty 
fiertelf, 

XX. 

Power, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer; it dignifies n eanness; it mag- 
nifiea littleness ; to what is contemptible it gives au- 
thority, to what is low, cxaltaUon. To acquireit, 
9pp9m not more difficnH than to be duiposse8»ea 
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of it; when ^Lcquircd, sincB it enables the holder to 
shift his own errors on de|tendants, and to take their 
merits to himself. But the miracle of losing it van^ 
ishes, when we reflect that we are as liable to fail as 
to rise, by the treacliiery of others ; and that to say 
** I am'' is language that has been appropriated ex- 
clusiveJy to God ! 

XXL 

Virtue, without talent, is a coat of m/zi/) without 
a sword; it may indeed defend the wearer, but wilt 
not enable him to protect his friend. 

xxir. 

He that aspires to be the liead of n party, w^ill find 
it .more difficult to please his friends than to perplex 
his 'foes. He must often act from false reasons 
which are weak, because he dares not avow the true 
reasons which are strong. It will be his. lot to be 
forced on some occasions !<> give' his consideration 
to the wealthy or (he titled, aUhoogh they may be in 
the MTong, and withhold il" from the energetic, but 
necessitous, although they may be in the rigfii. 
There are moments wiien he must appear to sympa- 
thize not.only with the fears of the l>rave, but also 
with , the follies of the wise. He must see some ap- 
pearances that do not exist, and be blind to some 
that do. To be above others, he must condescend 
at lianas to be bepeath himself, as the loftiest tr^^ 
have the lowest roots. But wilhout the keenest cir- 
cumspection, his very fise will be his lunn. For a 
masked battery is mor^. destructive than one thatU 
visible, and be will have more to dread from these- 
cret envy of his adherents, than the open hate of his 
adversacies. This envy will be ever near him, but be 
must not appear to suspect it; it will narrowly watch 
n»m, but he roust not appear to perceive it : evep 
m» nnf ^ i' a»>tieipating all its effects, he must give 
"°a?ni V P'^Pafation ; an^ in .defending himself 
«•"« It, he must conceal both his sword and his 
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shield. Let him pursue success as bis tnieft friend , 
and apply to con6dence as his ablest counsellor. 
Subtract froD> a great man all that he owes to op- 
porf unitj) and all that he owes to chance, all that be 
Jiaseained by the wisdom aC bis friends, and by 
the fotly of his enemies, and our Brobdignag will 
often become a Lilliputian^ I think it is Voltaire 
who observes, .(bat it was very fortunate for Crom- 
well, that he appeared upon the stage at the precise 
moment when the people vV^re tired of kings ; and 
as unfortunate for bis son Richard, that he had to 
Biake good bis pretensions at a moment when the 
people were equally tired o( protectors. 

. XXHI. 

All poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay 
and present praise. But Lord Burleigh is not the 
only statesman who has. thought one hundred pounds 
too much for a song, though sung by Spenser; al- 
though Oliver Goldsmith is the only poet who ever 
considered himself to have been overpaid. The 
reward in this arena is not to the swift, nor the prize 
to the strong. Editors have gained more pouods by 
publishing Milton's works, than he ever gained 
pence by writing them ; and Garrick has reaped a 
richer harvest in a single night, by acting in one 
play of Sbakspeare's, than that jpoet himself Gj||||f#ied 
by the genius which inspired the whole of tliem. 

XXIV. 

Avarice begets more vices than Priam did chil- 
dren; and like Priam tumve^ them all. It starves 
its keeper to surfeit those who wish him dead ; and 
makes bim submit to more mortifications to lose 
heaven, than the martyr undergoes to gain it. Ava- 
rice is a passion full of paradox, a madness full ot 
method ; for although the miser is tbe most merce- 
nary of all beings, yet he aerves the worst master 

"" ' A 
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more faitbfoHy than some Cbrbtians da (he best» 
and will fake nothing for it. He falls down and 
worships the god of this world* but will have neir 
ther its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures for his 
trouble. He begins (• accumulate treasure as a 
mean to happiness, and by a common but morbid 
association, he coiitinues to accumulate it as an end. 
He lives poor, to die rich; and is the mere jailer of 
bis house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Impov- 
erished by bis gold, be staves harder to imprison it 
in his chest, than bis brother slave to liberate it from 
the mine. The avarice of the miser may be termed 
the grand se|:ulchre of all his other passions, as they 
successively ^ecay. But unlike other tombs it is en- 
larged by repletion^ and strengthened by age. Tbi? 
latter paradnX; so peculiar to this passion, must be 
ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power 
— wealth, strength, and talent; but as old age al- 
ways weakens, often destroys the two latter, the 
aged are induced to cling with the greater avidity to 
the former. And the atta«hment of the aged to 
wealth, mitst be a growing and progressive attach- 
ment, since such are not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years, which detract so sensibly 
from the strength of their bodies and of their minds, 
servc^ttly to augment and to consolidate the strength 
of tblflfpurse. 

XXV. 

, Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight 
for it ; die for it ; any thing but — live for it. 

XXVI. 

Honour is unstable, and seldgno the same ; for 
«ie feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle as her food. 
afte builds a lofty structure on the sandy foundation 
««.♦ l*/**™ ®^ ^'^ose, who are of all beings the 
most subject to change. But virtue is nnlform and 
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fixe9» becaose she looks for approbation onlffrom 
HiJB, who is the same yesterday— "to-day — ^and for 
ever. Hooour is the most capricious in her rewards. 
She feeds as with air» and often palls down oar 
boose to build our mooaoient. She is contracted in 
ber views, in as much as her hopes are rooted 
in earth, boaoded by time, and terminated by death. 
Bat virtue is enlarged and infinite in her hopes, in 
as much as they extend beyond present things, even 
to eternal ; this is their proper sphere, and they 
will cease only in the reality of deathless enioyment. 
In the storms and in tlie tempests of life, honour is 
not to b^ depended on, because she herself partakes 
of the tomult; she also is buffetted by the wave, and 
borne along by Vhe whirlwind. But virtue is above 
the storm, and has an anchor sure and steadfast^ 
because Jt is east into heaven. The noble Brutus 
worshipped honour, and in bis zeal mistook ber for 
virtue. In the day of trial he found her a shadow 
and a name.. But no man can purchase hii virtue 
too dear ; for it is the only thing whose value must 
ever increase with the price it has cost us. Our in- 
tegrity is never worth so much, as when we have 
parted with our eUl to keep i$ The pagans, (says 
Bayle,) from the obscurity wherein they lived as to 
another life, reasoned very inconsequentially on 
the reality of virtue. // belongs id Ckristiaimsalone 
to. argue upon it aright; and if those good tvgs to 
come, which the scripture promises the faithful, 
were noi joined to the desire of virtue, that, an in- 
nocency of life« might be placed in the number of 
those things on which Solomon pronounced his 
definitive decree, " vanity ofvanitiet, all is vanity.'** 

XXVII. 

Modern reformers are not fully aware of the diffi- 
culty they will fifld to make converts, when that |^- 
rio/which we so fondjy anticipate shaU arrive^ ^^. 
era of universal lUummation. They wi" 
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perience a simitar re-buff, with 'those who now at- 
tempt to make proselytes amongst the Jews. These 
cunning descendents of Laban shrewdly reply> pray 
would it not be better for vou Christians, first of all, 
to deeide amongst yourselves what Christianity isi 
and when that important point is fully settled, then 
we think it will be time enough for you to begin your 
attempts of converting others ? And the reasoning 
and enlightened inquirer will also naturally enough 
demand of the reformist; what is reformation ? This 
he will And to be almost as various as the advocates 
forit. The thorough -paced and UnUaHan reformer 
who thinks one year a sufficient period for a parlia- 
ment, in order to bring in another unity still more 
absurd and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreconcilable issue with 
the Trinitarian reformer who advocates triennial 
parliaments, and who has not lost his respect for 
that old and orthodox association of King, Lords and 
Commons. And in politics, as in religion, it so hap- 
pens, that we have less charity for those who believe 
. the half of our creed, than for those that deny the 
wholi! of it ; Since if Servitus had been a Mahomme- 
don he would not Havfe been burnt by Calvin. There 
ere two parties therefore, that will form a rent in the 
Babel building of Reform, which, unlike that ot the 
teraj^will not be confined to the vail, but will in 
all pHKibilty reach the foundation. 

xxvni. 

Times of general calamity and confusion have ev- 
er been productive of the greatest ndinds. — The pur- 
est ore is produced from the hottest furnace^ and the 

brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest 
storm. 

XXIX. 

5jfP**5"t«s act by virtue, like Numa by his shield, 
f K«t 1^ L***™® ™®"y counterfeits of herj with which 
mey make an ostentatious parade, in all public as- 
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sembUes, and processions ; but the originttl of what 
they couDterfeit, and which diay indeed be said to 
heive fallen from heavenr they produce so seldomi 
that it is cankered by the rast of sioth, and useless 
from non-application. 

XXX. 

The wealthy and the noble, when they eipend 
large sums in decorating their houses with the rare 
and costly efforts of genius, with busts from the 
chisel of a Cahova, and with cartoons from the pen- 
cil of a Raphael, are to be commended, if they do 
not stand still here, but go on to bestow some paina 
and cost, that the master -himself be not inferior to 
the mansion, and that the owner be not the only thing 
that is little', amidst every thing else that is greal. 
The house may draw visiters, but it is the .possessor 
alone that can detain them. We cross the Alps, and 
after a short interval^ we are glad to return :— we ga 
to see Italy, not the Italians. 

XXXI. 

I 

Public events of moment,, when deeply and fully 
eonsldered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, 
which ought to contain the very soul of the moral 
history ; and then they are imperishable, sind inde- 
structible, worthy of being resorted to as a tower of 
strength in the storm, and spreading their e^gence 
over the tide of time, as a beacon in the nigM 

XXXII. 

Secrecy of design, when combined with rapidity 
of execution, like the column that guided Israel in 
the deserts, becomes the guardian pillar of light and 
fire to our friends, a cloud of overwhelming and im* 
penetrable darkness to our enemies. 

XXXIII. 

" Felix quemfaciunt aliena perieulacautumi" 
This IS well translated by some one who observes, 
that U is far better to borrow experience than to au^, 
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it. He that sympathises in all the happinees of othera* 
perhaps himself enjoys the safest happioess* and he 
that is warned by all the folly of others, has perhaps 
attained the soubdest wisdom. But such is the purblind 
egotism, and the suicidalselfishness of mankind, that 
things so desirable are seldom pursued-, things so ac- 
cessible, seldom attained. That is indeed a two/old 
knowledge, which profits alike by the folly of the 
foolish, and the wisdom of ttie wise; it is both a 
shield and a sword ; it borrows its security from the 
darkness, and its confidence from the light. 

XXXIV. 

** Defendit numertu," is the maxim of the foolish ; ' 
" Deperdit numerus" of the wise. The fact is, that 
an honest man will continue to be so, though sur- 
rounded on all sides by rogues. The whole world 
is turned upside down once in twenty-four hours; 
yet no one thinks of standing upon his head, rather 
than on his heels. He that can be honest, only be- 
cause every one else is honest, or good, only be- 
cause all around him are good, might have continu- 
ed an angel, if he had been born one, but being a 
man, he will only add to that number numberless^ 
who go to hell for the bad things they have donty and 
for the good things which they intended to do. 

XXXV. 

Tbe stin should not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely, but forget rarely. I will not be- reven- 
ged, and this I owe to my enemy ; but I will remem* 
ber, and this I owe to myself 

XXXVI, 

The drafts which true genius draws upon posteri- 
ty, although they may not always be honoured 00 
soon as they are due» are sure to be paid with oom- 
poond interest, in the end. Miltoii*8 expressions on 
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bis right to tbis remuneration, cdnstitofe some of the 
finest eflfbrts of his mind. He never alludes to these 
high pretensions, but he appears to be animated by 
an eloquence, which is at once both the plea and the 
proof of their justice; an^ eloquence, so much above 
all p^sent and all- perishable things, that, like the 
beam of the sun, it warms, while it enlightens, and 
as it descends from heaven to earth, raises ouf 
Jhoughts from earth to heaven. When the great 
Kepler had at length discovered the harmonic laws * 
that regulate the motions of the hieaventy bodies, he 
esclairaed, '* Whether my discoveries will be read by 
* posterity, or by my contemporaries, is a matter that 
concerns //tem, more than me. I may well be con- 
tented to wait one century for a reader, when God 
himself, during so many thousand years, has wailed 
for an observer like myself." 

XXXVIL 

Ambition is to the mind, what the cap is to the 
falcon ; it 6/tndsus first? and then compels us to tow- 
er, by reason of our blindness. But alas, when we 
are at the summit of a vain ambition, we are also, at 
the depth of real misery. We are placed where^ 
time cannot improve, but must impair us; where 
chance and change cannot befriend, but may be* 
tray us ; in shoK, by attaining all we wish, and 
gaining all we want, we have only reached a pinna- 
cle, where we have nothing to hope^ but every 
thing to fear. 

XXXVIII. 

We should justly ridicule a general, who, just be- 
fore an action, should suddenly disarm his men, and 
putting into the hands of all of them a bible, should^ 
order them !o march against the enem^. Here we 
plainly see the folly of calling in the btble to sup- 
port the Bword ; but is it not as great a folly to call 
In the «word to support the bible ? Our Saviour dl- 
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Yided force From reason, and -let no man presume 
to join what Gpd hath pat asunder. When we com- 
bat error with any other weapon than argument, we 
err more than those whom we attack. 

XXXIX. " 

We follow the world in approving others, but we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 

XL. 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who do not 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as 
a spendthrift covets mvney, for the purpose of circu- 
lation. 

XLI. 

.That knowledge which a man may acquire onfy 
by travelling, is too dearly bought. The traveller 
indeed may be said to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied, by 
those who ^tay at home. A man may sit by his own 
fireside, be conversant with many domestic arts and 
general sciences, and yet have very correct ideas of 
the manners, and customs of other nations. While 
on the contrary, he that has spent his whole life in 
travelling, who, like Scriblerus, has made his legs 
his comptisset, rather than his judgment, may live 
and die a thorough novice in all the most important 
concerns of life; like Anson, he may have been 
round the world, and over the world, without 
having been in the world ; and die an ignoramus^ 
even after having peiformed the seven journeys 
between the holy hills ; swept the Kaaba with a 
silver besom ; drank of the holy waters of the Zem- 
zero ; and traced the source of the Nile and the end 
of the Niger. 

XLH. 

Land«ff*".u®^*?^*^'°" ^^ ^^^ 'ate Lord Bishop of 
*«naaff, that there are but two kinds of men who 
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soficeed as public eharacters, men of no principiey 
but of great talent, and men of no talent, but of one 
principle) that of ob^edienoe to their snperiorf. fa 
fact» there will never be a deficiency of this second 
class ; persons who, like Doddington, have no 
higher ambition than that of sailing in the wake of a 
man of first rate abilities. ** I told the duke of New* 
castle, says* he, (in the account he gives of himself, 
in liis Diary,) that.il must end one way or the other, 
and must not remain as it was ; for I was determin- 
ed to make some sort of figure in life. I earnestly 
wished it might t»e under bis protection^ but if that 
could not be, I must make some figure; what it 
would be I could not determine yet. J myst look a- 
round me a little, and consult my friends, but some 
figure I was resolved to- make." Indeed, it is la- 
mentable to think) wbatagulf of impra<;ticability 
most ever separate men of principle, whom offices 
want, from men of no principle, who ioant offices. 
It is easy to see that a Hampden, or a Marvel, could 
not be connected for one hour, with a Walpole,* or 
a Masarin. Those who^would conseienffously em- 
ploy power fqr the good of others, deserve it bat 
do not desire it; and (hose who could employ it for 
the good of themselves, desire it, but do not de- 
serve it. 

XLin. 

It is more easv to forgive the wuik, who have in- 
Jaredtit, than the f»ot9er/ul whom we have injured 
That conduct will be continued by out fears, which 
commenced in our resentment. He that is gone so 
far as to cut the otaws of the lion, will not feel him- 
self quite secure, until he has also drawn his teeth. 

* -It » but juallce to say of this great minister, who w«nt such 
lenietlM in cornipUng mhert, that th«e vtere »oin« »"tance», » 
irhfch he hiimcif waJ iocwrupUble, He trfoaed the *um rf -ij 
ty thottSWHl pouBda wbicli Was offSered him to »we the life oi w» 
eari «*" pcrwcntwateti 
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The greater the power of him that is injured, fbe 
more expiable and persevering must be the efforts 
of those who have begun to injure him. Theri'fore 
a monarchy who submits to a single insult, is halt 
dethroned. When the conspirators were delibera- 
ting on the murder of Paul Petrowitz, emperor of 
Bussia, a vbice was heard in the anti-chamber, say- 
>ng> ^* you have broken the egg, you had 'better make 
theomlet." 

XLIV. 
That gowardice is incorrigible, which the love 
of power cannot overcome. In the beat and frenzy 
of the French revolution, the contentions for place 
aud power never sustained the smallest diminution ; 
appointments and offices were never pursued with 
more eagerness and intrigue, than when the head^ 
of those who gained them, bad they been held oi» 
merely by pieces of stit^ng plaster, could not have 
sat more loosely on their shoulders. Demagogues 
sprang up like mushrooms, and the crop seemed to 
be fecundated by blood ; although 'it repeatedl^r 
happened that the guillotine had finished the favour- 
ite, before the plasterer had finished the model, an<i 
that the original was deady before the bust was dry 

XLV. 

A man may arrive at such power, and be so sue- 
cTessful in the application of it, as to be enabled to 
erush and to overwhelm all his enemies. Biit a 
safety, built upon successful vengeance, and estab 
lished not upon our love, but upon oar fear, often 
contains within itself the seeds of its own destrac* 
tion. It is at best a joyless and a precarious safety 
tas short-lived as that of some conquerors, -who have 
died from a pestilence, excited by the dead bodies 
X^rthe vanquished. 

XLVI. 

ready n> suppo5e, of iho?c great occasions 
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VSbereirvthey might buve shown their trust-wortUi* 

ifesBj ahd their integrity. But 'all such persons 

should feinember, that in order to try whether a 

vessel b^ leKky, we first pi'ove it with vfolert before 

we tmst it with mne. The more minute, trlrialr 

^d we may say refTiitcular opportunities of being 

Jusland upright) are consfautly occurring to every 

■^ne:.. and It is ad unimpeachable character, in these 

iet|pr things, that almost invariably prepares and 

produces those very opportunities of greater &<!* 

vanceroent, and- of bighei; confidence, which tui^n 

out so rich a harvest, but which those alone are 

permitted to re^, who hav« previously iown, . 

XLVII. .. 
Of all the passions, jealousy is that wbich ezact.9 
the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. 
Its service i» — ^to watch tlie success of our enemy; it^ 
wages — (o be ntrjt of it.* 

XLVIIf. 
Pedantry prides herseif on being tfrong by rules*; 
while common sense isxontenled to be ri^^- wiilu 
out ihem. The former would ratB^r stumble in (ol- \ 
lowing the dead, than walk upright fay the profaha 
assistance of the living. She worships the moulder- 
ing mummies of antiquitv^'and her will is, thai they 
should not be buried, but embalmed. She would 
have trufb herself bow to the authority of great 
names ; while common sense weuld have great 
names bow to the aulhority of truth Folly disgusts 
Qs less by her i^nqrance, than pedantry by her 
learning ;. since she 'mistakes the nonage of things 
for their vtriiity, and her creed is, that darkness is 
increased- by the accession oilight ; that the world 
grows younger by eiee) and tnat knowledge and 
ex(>erience are diminuhed, by a constant and unin? 
tciTMpted aecumulatioa. 

XLIX 
Tfae^eiabut en£ pursuit in life whicKit hM^^^ 

t 
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power of all to follow, and of all 1o attain. It is sob- 
ject to nodisappointtifenis, since he that perseveres, 
"makes every difficulty an advancement aird every 
contest a victory ; and this is the pursuu of virtue. 
Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to gain her ; and 
zealously to latlour- after he^ wages, is to receive 
them. Those that seek her early, will find her be- 
fore it is late; her reward also is with her, and she 
will come quickly. For the breast of a good ma^s 
a little heaven commencing on earth ; where (he 
Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled influence, every 
safety from danger, resource from -sterility, and sub- 
jugated passion, ^* like the wind and. storm, fulfilling 
his worci." 

L. 

Even human knowledge is permitted to approxi- 
mate in some degree, and on certain occasions, to 
that of the Deity, its pure and primary source *, ttnd 
this assimilation is never more conspicuous than 
when it converts evil into the means of producing 
Us opposite good. What £pr instance appears at 
Urst sight to be so insurmountable a barrier to the 
intercourse of nations as the ocean; but ocipoce 
has convened it into the best and most expeditious 
mean, by which they may supply their mutual 
wants, and carry on their most intimate commuoi- 
cations- What so violent as steam ? and so destruc- 
tive as fire ? What so uncertain as the wind ? 9nd so 
uncontrollable as the wave ? Yet art has rendered 
these unmanageable things ini}lromental and subsi- 
diary to the necessitiefii the comforts, and even the 
elegancies of life. What so bard, so cold, and so 
insensible as marble.'* Tet the scolptor can warm 
j* ^nto life, and bid it breathe an eternity of love. 
What so variable as color? so swift as light ? or so 

*?J'^*^i-*® •^..*^® ^ ^®' ^^ Pencil of a Raphael can 
5»ve these fleeting things both a body and u soul; 
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ean confer upon tbem an imperisbable vigoar, a 
beauty tfiat increates with agCy and which must con- 
tinue to captivate generations. In short, wisdom 
can draw expedient from obstacle, invention from 
difficulty, rcimedy from poison. In her hands all 
tbhigs become beautiful by adaptmtni; subservient 
by their tue ; and salutary by their application. 

LI. 

As there are none so weak, |hat we nfay venture 
toinjure them with impunity, so there are none so 
low, tijat th^y may not at some time b^able to re- 
pay an obligation. Therefore what benevolence 
would dictate, prudence would confirm. For he 
that is cautious of insulting the weakest, and n^^t 
above obliging the lowest, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as will 
secure him the good-will of all that are beneath 
him, and teach him how to avoid the enmity of all 
that are above him. For he that would not bruise 
even a worm, will be still more cautious how he 
treads upon a serpent. 

LII. 

The only things in which we can be said to have 
any property, sre our. actions.- Our thoughts maf 
be bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good» 
yet produce no fruit. Our riches may be taken from 
us by mistbrtune> our reputation by malice, our 
spirits by calamity, our health by disease, our friends 
by death. But our aottons must follow us beyond 
tbe'grave ; with respect to them alone, we cannot 
say that we sball.carry nothing with us when we 
die, neitber that we shall go naked out of the world. 
Our actions must clothe us with an immortality, 
loathsome or glorious-; these are the only title-deed^ 
of which we cannot be disinherited ; they will have 
their full weight in the balance of eternity, when 
every thing else is as nothingj and their value wm 
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be confirmed and established by those two sure and 
stateless destroyers of all other thingEr, — rXkne — and 
Death. 

Liri. 

He that abuses his own profession, will not pa* 
tiently bear with any one e/«£ that does so. And 
^his is one of our most subtile operations of self- 
love. For when we abuse our own profession, we 
tacitly except ourselves ; but whea another abuses 
it| we are far from being certain tbat this is tbe 
case. 

Lir. 

There are minds so hafntuated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it 
from others, that they wilt never accept of a plain 
reason for a plain fact, If it be possible to devise 
causes for it that are obscure, farfetched, and usu- 
ally not w^rth the carriage. Like the raiser of Berk- 
shire, who would ruin a good horse to escape a 
turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their high-bred 
theories to death, in order to come at truth, through 
by-paths, lanes, and alleys; while she herself is 
jogging quietly along upon the high and beaten road 
of common sense. The consequence is, that those 
who take this mode of arriving at traVb, are some- 
times before her, and sometimes behind her, but 
very seldom with her. Thus the great statesman 
who relates the conspiracy against Doria, pauses 
to deliberate upon, and minutely to scrutinize 
into divers and sundry errors committed, and op- 
portunities neglected, whereby he- woirid wish 
to account for the total failure of that spirited en- 
terprise. But the Infill fact was, that the scheme 
had been so well pli^ned and digested, that it was 
ThP «Ir''"J" ^'^f'y point of its operation, both on 

■ilSMil"''^'**^*^ '.*'^''*> ^ ***« harbour of Oftnoa, 
■« »eM than m the citjr, until that most ualucky acci- 
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dent befel tb^ Count de Fiesquei who was the very 
life and soul of the conspiracy. In ^stepping from 
one galley to another, (be plank on which he stood) 
upset, and be fell into the sea. His armour hap- 
pened to be very heavy — the night to be v.ery AirA 
— tb« water to be very deep — and the bottom to be 
v«ry mttdfty. And it is another plain fact, that wa- 
ter id all such cases, happens to make no distinction 
whalevery between a conqiieror and a cat. 

LV. 

lo the tortuous and crooked policy of pubKc af- 
faint, as well as in the less extensive, but perhaps 
more intricate labyrinth of private concerns, Uiere • 
are two evils, which must continue to be as remedi- 
less as they are unfortunate ; they have no cure, and 
their only palliatives are diffidence and time They 
are these-^— The most candid and enlightened must 
give their assent to a probable falsehood, rather than 
to an improbable truth; and their esteem to (hose 
who have a reputation, io preference to those who 
on/^ deserve it. 

LIV. 

He that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays to God, as if men beard him, aldiough he may 
tot obtain all that he asks, or succeed in all that he 
undertakes, will most probably deserve to do so. 
For with respect to his actions to men, however 
naucb be may fpil with regard to others, yet if pure 
and good, with regard to himself and his nighest in- 
terests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his 
prayers to God, although they cannot make the De- 
ity more wHlmg to give, yet they will and mtist 
make tbe supplicant more vjorihy to receive. 

LVII. 

We did not make the world, we may mend it, 
md nrast liVe ia It. We ebaH find that it aboonds 

^ A 
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with foolsi wbo are too dtdl .to be employed^ and 
knaves who are too sharp. But the compoHiid char- 
acter IS most commooy and is that with which we 
shall have the most to do. As he that knows how 
to put proper words in proper placesy evinces the 
truest knowledge of books, so. be that knows how 
to pat fit persons in fit stations, evinces the traest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth^ 
that she was weak herself, bat chose wise counsel- 
lors ; to which it was replied, that to choose wise 
counsellors^ was, in a prince, the highest wisdom. 

LVIII. 

If §11 seconds were as averse to duels as their prin- 
cipals, very little blood woald be shed in that way. 

LIX 

If we cannot exhibit a better life than anathe1st> 
we roust be very bad calculators, and if we cannot 
exhibit a better doctrine, we must be still worse rea- 
soners. Shall we then burn a man because h6 choo- 
ses to say in his heart there is no God P To say it in 
his heady is incompatible with a sound state of the 
eerebellum. But if all who wished there were no 
God, believed it too, we should have many atheists. 
He that has lived without a God, would be very hap- 
py to die without one ; and he that by his conduct 
has taken the word not oat of the eommandments, 
Would most williaglv insert it into the creed, — ^Tbon 
shalt kill, and thon JuUt commit adultery, would be 
▼ery conveniently supported by, ^* I do not believe 
in God." But are we to'burn a man for so absard a 
doctrine ? Yes says the zealot, for fear of his ma- 
king Iproselytes. That he will attempt to make 
proselytes I admit, even to a system so fatherless, so 
forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he will attempt it, on 
ine same princip'e which causes little children to cry 
ft\tL^ bedfellow A«uc0-a»rfo/ being U/i a- 



^ 
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cespfttl in his attempt to convert othersy woald be to 
grant that he has some reason on bis side ; and we 
have yet to learn that reason can be consutned by 
fire, or overwhelmed by force. We will burn him 
then for the sake of example. Bnt bis example, 
like bis doctrine, is so absurd. tbat| let him alone 
and none will follow it. Bot by burning him, you 
ourselves have set a most Iiorrid example, wh)ch the 
innumerable champions of bigotry and of fanaticismf 
have followed, and will follow, whenever and wbere- 
ever they have power (o do so. By burninf an athe- 
ist, you have lent importance to that which was ab- 
surd, interest to that which was forbidding, light to , 
that which was the es»<ence of darkness. Foriithe • | 
ism is a system which can communicate neither 
warmth nor illumination, except from those faggots 
which your mistaken zeal has Rgbted up for its 
destruction. 

LX. 
There are some who affect a want of affectation, 
and flatter themselves that they are above flattery ; 
they are proud.of being thought extremely humble, 
and would go round the world to punish those who 
tboaght him capabte of revenge ; they are so satis* 
fied with the suavity of their own temper, that they 
would quarrel with this dearest benefactor, only for 
doubting it. — And jet so very blind are all their ac- 
quaintance in these their numerous qualifications and 
merits, that the possessors of them invariably discov- 
er when it is too late, that they have lived in the world 
without a single ffiend, and are about to leave it 
without a single mourner. 

LXI. 
They that are in power should be extremely cau- 
tious to commit the execution of- their plans, not 
only to those who are able but to those who are 
mliing: as servants and instruments it is their auxy 
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to do tbeir best, but their employers are never so 
sure of iheiU; as when their duty is also their pUO' 
sure. To commit the execution of a purpose toono 
who disapproves of the plan of it, is to emplo^rbut 
one third of the man ; his heart and his head are a- 
gainst y6u> you have commanded only his hands. 

LXII. 

It is far more safe to lower any pretensions that a 
woman may aspire to, on the score of her virtue» 
than those dearer ones which she may foster on (he 
sida of her vanity. Tetf her that she is not in the 
eiact road to gain the approbation of the angels 
and yie may not only hear you with patience, but> 
may even follow your advice ; but should you ven- 
ture to hint to her, that she is equally unsuccessful 
in all her methods to gain the approbation of men« 
and she will pursue not the advice, but the adviser^ 
certainly with scorn, probably with vengeance. 

LXIIl. 

There is a certain constitution of mind, which* 
of all others, is the most likely to make our for- 
tune, if combined with talent^ or to mar them, with- 
out it ; — for the errors of such minds are few, 
but fatal. I allude to those characters, who have a 
kind of mathematical decision about them, which 
dictates that-a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween any two pomts, and that small bodies tcith 
Telocity, have a greater momentum than large mas- 
ses withoul it. Thus they would rather use a cannon 
ballf than a balUring ram.-^wkh such minds to re- 
solve and to act is instantaneous ', they seem to pre- 
cede the march of time ; to foresee events, in 
the chrysalis of their causes ; and to seize that mo- 
njent for execution, which others use in deliberation. 
Cromwell* had much o f this decision in the camp, 

GMrS'fllfi*. J? A*** *?»<;"bed -by his conadeDtial physician, 
vreorge aatc: «• A perfect neuter of aU the artj of sSnuJation, 
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but in the church hypocrUy aserted her dominion) 
and sometimes neutralized his moral cottrage, nev- 
er hid physical ; for he aivirays fought with more sin- 
cerity than he prayed. Cardinal de Retz carried this 
energy and promptitude into every department of his 
career: the church, the camp, the council, and the 
court; but; like Charles the Xlhhyhehad always 
more sail than ballast, and after the most hair- 
breadth escapes, was shipwrecked at last. Napole- 
on bad more of this promptitude of decisioo tbao 
any other character, ancient or modern. Even his 
ablest generals werd often overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at the result of his simultaneilies. Kleber 
designated him, as a chief, who had two faults^ 
that of advancing, without considering how he 
should retreat; — and of seizing, without considering 
bow be should- retain. It was absolutely necessary 
for such a man to << wear his heart in his head,'* for he 
invariably sacrificed blood to time, and means to 
th«e end. If the wrong path happened to be the short* 
est, that made it the right; and he anticipated an 
acquittal by securing a cotiquest. He invaded 
France with sixty men, and for a time succeeded ;. 
but this desperate measure would not have been ne- 
cessary, if the same promptitude of aetlon which 
caused this latter attempt to succeed, had pot most 
miserably failed pn a former one. He had said, 
*' Let war feed war :** it did so, and Russia spread her 
table-cloth of snow, to receive the fragments of fhe 
feast. But all this energy and all this talent were 
clouded by a total want of principle : he knew that 
he had none himself, and here he wasr%Af ; but he 
concluded that afl others had none, and here ho 
was often wrong. On a more confini ^d stage, and in 

•ndlof dissimalalioDH^hfr turning up the whiut of h»» «y«»» 
«nd seeking the Lord with pi«us gestiires, .f"* S^PJ d Jlioft 
aad cant most devoutly, till an ouportunily effers of aomnofc 
]|ia dope aJw6clc-dowBbt«ii under^tho ibort po?* 
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a smaller sphere, few have combined more talent 
with more decision, than Lord Thiirlow. Nature 
seems to have given him a head of crystal, and nerves 
of brass. I shall quote his reply to a deputation from 
the dissentres, as nighly characteristic of the man. — 
They had waited on him by appointment, to re- 
quest that he would give them his vote for the repeal 
of the test act. They were shown into the library, 
where a plentiful collation had been prepared. They 
thought themselves sure of success, but they reckon- 
ed without their hasty who at length made his appear* 
ance.' He listened to a lone harangue with much 
patience; — when it was finished, he rose up and ad- 
dressed them, '' Gentlemen, you have called on me 
to request my vote for the repeal of the test act. — 
Gentlemen, f shall not vote for the repeal of the test 
act. I care not whether your religioii has the ascen- 
dancy, or mine, or any, or none; but this I know, 
that when you were uppermost, you kept \is down> 
and now that we are uppermost, with God's help we 
will keep youTiowu." 

LXIV. 

In pulpit eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here : 
to give the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, 
without attaching any importance to ourselves. 
The christian messenger cannot think too highly of 
his prince, nor too humbly of himself. This Is that 
secret art which captivates and improves an audi* 
ence, and which all who see, will fancy they could 
iniitate, while most who try will fail. 

'^ Speret idem, sudei muuunf, fruslraque labor et^ 

"Jiusutidem:' 

LXV. 

The most didriterested of b\\ gifts, are those which 

?i?.f ! .r^^<»^ on undeserving favourites ;— first, b^ 

^h^uci^K^^ purely at the expense of the donor's 

4^fim-ucitr^ and secondly, because they are sure to 
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be repaid with iograiitude. In fact, boDOurs and titles 
so conferred/ or rather so misplacedi dishonour the 
giver, without exalting the receiver ; they are asplen* 
did sign, to a wretched inn ; an illuminated frontis- 
piece to a contemptible missal ; a lofty arch over- 
shadowing a gutter. Court minions lifted up from 
obscurity by their vices, and splendid, only because 
they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may be 
compared to those logs, which the sun riuses up from 
a swamp merely to obscure the beams, whiQh were 
the cause of their elevation. 

LXVI. 

Some men who know that they are great, are so 
▼ery haughty withal and insufferable, that their ac- 
quaintance discover their greatness, only by the 
tax of humility, which they are obliged to pay, as 
the price of their friendship. Such characters are 
as tiresome and disgusting^ in the journey of life, as 
rugged roads are to the weary traveller, which he 
discovers to be turnpikes only hy the toll. 

LXVII. 

A certain degree of labour and exertion seems to 
Jiave been alloted us by Providence, as the condition 
of humanity. ** in the sweat of thy brow »halt thou 
eat thy bread ;'* this a curse which has provided a 
blessing in disguise. .And those favoured few, who,- 
by their rank or their riches, are exempted firom all 
exertion, have no reason to be thankful for the pri- 
vilege. It was the observation of this necessity that 
led the ancients to say, that the gods sold us every 
thing, put gave us nothing. Water, however, which 
is one of the great necessaries of life may, in gene- 
ral, be gratuitously procured ; but it has been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great necesswry 
of human life, could be procured on terms equally 
cheap and eaay, there would be much more Z**^^** 
t» fear, that men would become krutetj for tue 
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want of something to do, rather than philosophers^ 
from the possession of leisure. And the facts seem 
to bear out the theory, in allcoaniries where na- 
ture does the most, man does the least ; and where 
she does but little, there we* shall find the utmost 
acme of humane exertion. — Thus, Spain produces 
the worst farmers ; and Scotland the best gardeners ; 
the former are the spoill children of indulgence, the 
lattervthe hardy offsprings of endeavour. The cop- 
per, coal, fftid iron, of England, in as much as they 
cost much labour to dig, and insure a still further ac- 
cumulation of it) when dug, h^i^fe turned out to be 
richer mines to us, than those of Potosi and Peru. 
The possessors of ihe latter have been impoverished 
by their treasures, white we have been constantly 
enriched by our exertion. Our merchants, without 
being aware of it, have been the sole possessors of the 
phi1osopher*s stone, for they have anticipated most 
of the wealth of Mexico, before it arrived rn l^urope, 
by transmuting their iron and their copper into gold. 

LXVIII. 

The road to glory would cease to be arduous, if it 
were trite end trodden ; and great minds must al- 
ways be ready not onXyio take opportunities, but to 
make them. Alexander dragged the Pythian priest- 
ess to the temple on a forbidden day — She exclaim- 
ed, ** My son. thou art invincible," which was oracle 
enough for him — On a second occasion, be cut thtf 
Gordian knot which others had iri vain attempted to 
uniie — Those who start for human glory, like the 
mettled hounds of Actaeon nmst pursue the game 
not only where there is a path, but where there is 
none. Tbev must be able to simulate and dissimulate, 
to leap and to creep; to conquer the earth like Ceesar, 
to fall down and kiss it like Brutus; lo^throw their 
sword like Brennus into the trembling scale ; or, like 
x^eison, to snatch the laurels from the doubtful band 
w victory, while she is hesitating where to bestow 
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theiA.-*-That policy that can strike only while the 
iron is hot} wilMlre overcome by that ()erseverancef 
which, like Cromweti's can make the iron hot by 
striking; and ho (hat can only rule the storm, must 
yield to him who can both raise and nUe it. 

LXIX. 

Some frauds succeed from the apparent candour, 
the open confidence, and the full blaze ofingenuous* 
ness that is thrown around them. The slightest 
mystery would excite suspicion, and ruin all. — Such 
stratagems may be compared to the stars, they are 
discoverable by darkness and hidden oniy by light. 

LXX. 

Sofne one in casting up his accounts, put down a 
very large sum per annum for his idleness, — But ihere 
is another account more awful than that of our ex- 
penses, in which many will find that their idleness 
has mainly contributed to the balance against them. 
From its v«r^ inaction, idleness ultimately becomel^ 
the most active cause of evil *. as a palsy is more to 
be dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a proverb, 
-which says, that The devil tempts all other men) but 
that idle men tempt the devil, A Prince Engine in- 
formed a confidential friend j that in the course of 
liis life, he l^ad been 'exposed to many Voliphar*> to 
sbH t>f whom he had proved a Joseph, merely tieinuse 
lie bad so many other things to attend to. 

LXXI. 

There is no quality of the mind, nor of the body, 
chat so instantaneously and irresistibly cnptivates as 
«vit. An elegant writer has observed, that wit may 
^o very well for a mistress, but that he should prefer 
reason for a wife. He that deserts the latter, and 
^ives himself up entirely to the guidance of the for- 
mer, will certainly fall into many pitfalls and quag- 
^»ires, like him, who walks by flashes of lightmng 
gather than by tlie steady beams of the suu. 



^■^ 
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cooqiiest therefore of wit over the mind, is not like 
thai of the Romans over the body ; % conquest regu- 
lated by policy, and perpetuated by prudence ; a 
conquest that conciliated all that it subdued, and 
improved ail that it conciliated. The triumphs o( 
wit should rather be compared to the inroads of the 
Parthians, splendid, but transient; a victory suc- 
ceeding by surprise, and indebted more to the sharp- 
ness of XitB arrow, than the strength of the arm« 
and fo the rapidity of an evolution, rather than the 
solidity of a phalanx^. \Tit, however, is one of the 
few things which has been rewarded more often than 
it has been defined. A certain bishop said to his 
chaplain : What is wit ? The chaplain replied, the 
rectory of B .... is vacant, give it to me, and 
that will be wit. Prove it, said his Lordship, and 
you shall have it : It would be a good thing well ap' 
flied, rejoined the chaplain. The dinner daily pre- 
pared for the Royal Chaplains at St. Jame's was re- 
prieved, /or a time from su^ension, by an effort of 
wit. Kins Charl.es had appointed a day for dining 
with his chaplains ; and it was understood that this 
8tep was adopted as the least unpalatable mode of 
putting an end to the dinner. It was Dr. South's 
turn to say the grace : and whenever the king hon- 
oured his chaplains with his presence, the prescribed 
formula ran thus: <^God save the king, and bless , 
the dinner " Our witty divine took the liberty of 
transposing the words, by saying, '* God bless the 
kine, and save the dinner." <* Jind it shall be savedf* 
said the monarch. 

LXXII. 

It is not so difficult to fill a comefdy with good re- 
partee, as might be at first imagined, if we consider 
autho?"*^*J^^i? ^^''^ r'-ties are m the j>ower of the 
Sonrshes »! ^IT u ""'' '" ***^ Schoolfor Scandal 
^r had i» K?,^ "^^ when we remember that the wri- 
wr had in his power to frame both the question and 
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(be Answer; (he reply and the rejoinder ; (]ietiine^ 
and the place. He mast be a poor proficient, wh» 
cannot keep op the gaime, when both the ball, the 
wall) and the racket, are at his sole command. 

LXXIIt 

The clashing interests of society, and the donbIe# 
yet equaf and contrary demands arising oat of thenif' 
where daty and justice are constantly opposed t»> 
gratitude and inclination, these things must make 
the profession o£ a statesman, an otBce neither easy 
nor enviable. 11 often happens that such men have 
only a choice of evils, and that, in adopting either,i 
the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. 
It is seldom that statesmen have the option of choos- 
ing between a good and an evil ; and still more sel- 
dom, that (bey can boast of that unfortunate situation 
where, like the great Duke of Marlborough, they are- 
permitted to choose between two things that ai*e good. 
His Grace was hesitating whether he shoald take a 
prescription recommended by the duchess; ** I will 
be banged," said she, ** if il dees not cnre jou" 
Dr. Garths who was present, instantly exclaimed^ 
^ Take it, then your Grace, by aTl manner of meiins^ 
U is sure to do good one way or ike other P* 

LXXIV. 

Horry and cunning are the tve apprentices of 
Despatch and Skill; bat neither of them ever lenrii 
their master's trade. 

LXXV. 

Success seems to be that which forms the distinti* 
tion between confidence and conceit. Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a certain 
paragraph of the newspapers, which detailed an ac- 
tion wherein he had assisted; •* but never mind,*! 

said he, *• I will one day have a gwettc of «»7 ^^'^^ 

G 
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LXXVI. 

Tbd accesses ol our youth are drafts upon our 
old age> payable with interest, about thirty years af- 
ter date. 

Lxxvn. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon 
Ored of their oian company^ as those coicombs who 
are on the best terms with themselves. 

LXXVIH. 

Some historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the 
Abbey Kaynal, are never satisfied, without adding 
to their detail of events, the secret springs and causes 
that have produced them. But both heroes and 
statesmen, amid thejdin of arms, and the hurry of 
business, are too often necessitated to invert the natu- 
ral order of things ; to fight before they deliberate, 
and decide before they consult.. A statesman may 
jegulate himself by events, but it is seldom that 
he can cause events to reeulate themselves by 
him. It often happens too, both in courts and in 
cabinets, that there are two things going on together 
a mainplot and an under-plot ; and he that under, 
stands only one of them, will in all probability, be 
the dnpe o(^oth. A mistress may rule a monarch, 
but some obscure fav6urite may rule the mistress. 
Doctor Busby was asked how he contrived to keep 
all his preferments, and the head master-ship of 
Westminster School, through the successive but tur- 
bulent reigns of Charles the First, Oliver Cronawell, 
Charles the Second, and James ; he replied, « The 
fathers govern the nation ; the ijiothers govern the 
fathers ; biit the boys govern the mothers ; and I 
govern the bo}fa:' 

LXXIX. 

tv of S2* *^ ?®®° considered the guardian dl vini- 
oi blfediJ *°w' ®1 **•'* «core, she has been accused 
ot blindness; but U thouW mthw be adduecd a? f^ 
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proof of ber sagacitv, when she helps those who ce^ 
tainlir cannolhelp fhemselves. 

LXXX. 

Literary prizes, aocl academical honoarS) are lau- 
dable objects of aoy young man*s ambition ; they 
are the proofs of present merit) and (he pledges of 
future utility. Buti when hopes excited within the 
cioister> are not realized beyond it ; when academ- 
ical rewards produce not public advantage» the gen- 
eral voice will not squander awav upon the blos- 
som, that praise and gratitude, whicn it reserves on- 
ly for the f>*nitL^ I'Ct those, therefore, who have 
been successful ro their academic career, be careful 
io maintctin their spec4f "servelur adimum" other- 
wise these petty kings, within the walls of their col* 
leges, will find themselves dethroned monarchs 
when they mix with the world ; a world through 
which, like Theodore,* they will be doomed to 
wander, out of humour with themselves, and use- 
less to society ; exasperated at all who do not re- 
cognize their n>rmer royalty, and commiseratetheir 
present degradation* The Senior Wrangler, of a 
xsertain year, piping hot from the Senate House at 
eambridge, went to the play at Drury-Lane. ft so 
happened, that a certain great personage entered at 
the same moment, on the other side of -the house 
but unobserved by the mathematiciaa< The whole 
bouse testified their respect by a eeneral rising and 
clapping of hands. Our astonished academic in* 
stantly exclaimed* to the no small amusement of his 
London friends^ '* Weil, well, tfats is more than I ex- 
pected ; bow'is it possible that these good peof)Ie 
should so soon have discovered ifmt M am the Senior 
wrangler" 

txxxi. 

Men spend their lives In anticipations « »» j^ ^ 
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Tniniiig to bo vastly happy at some period or other, 
Vfken they hate time. But the present time has one 
advantage over every other — -it is our own- Past 
opportunities are gone, future are not come. We 
may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we would lay in 
a stock of wine ; but if we defer tasting them too 
long, we shall find that both are soured by age. Let 
our happiness, therefore, be a modest mansion, 
which we can inhabit, while we have our health and 
vigor to enjoy it ; not a fabric, so vast and expansive 
that it has cost us the best part of our lives to build 
it, and which we can expect 16 occupy only when 
ive have less occasion for an habitation than a tomb. 
It has been well observed, that ^e should treat futu- 
rity as an aged friend, from whom we expect a rich 
Yegacv. Let us do nothing to forfeit his esteem, an^ 
treat him with respect, not with servility. But let 
us not be too prodigal when we are young, nor too 
parsimonious when we are old, otherwise we shatl 
fall into the common error .of those, who when they 
Iiad the power to enjoy, had not the prudence to ac- 
quire ; and when they bad the pradence to acquire, 
liad no longer the power to enjoy^ 

LXXXII. 

There are some who write, talk, and think so much 
about vice and virtue, that they have no time to 
practice either the one or the other.* They die 
with less sin to answer for than some other?, because 
they have been too busy in disputing about the ori- 
gin of it, to commit it ; and with little or no religion 
of their own, from their constant, (hOugh unavailing 
assiduities to settle that of other men. Charles the 
Fifth, aftjsrhis abdication, amused himself in his re- 
tJremeatatSt. Jus te, by attempting to make a num- 

io* J^'li-.^'p** Hy'^'rd, on the contrary, was so fully engaged 
"new wepe°/.V?^'*Tf u^*"*'«*®"««' »^»t' «»"*'• B"^«'. ^»»o^ 
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her of watches go eiactly together. Being eon stent - 
■ly foiled in this attempt he eiclaimed, ^' What a 
fool have 1 been, to neglect my own concerns, and 
to waste my whole life in a vain attempt to mah# 
all men think alike on matters of religion, when I 
•annot even make a few watches keep time .to* 
gather ! 

^ His velUmpoiius nugts tota itla dedinel 

" Tempora fffivt/ice.'* 

hXXXllh 

Adroit observers will find, that some who affect 
to dislike flattery, may yet be flattered indirectly, by 
a well seasoned abase and ridicule of their rivals. 
•Diogenes professed to be no flatterer ; bat his Cy* 
nic raillery was, io other words flattery; it fed the 
ruling passion of the Athenean mob, who were more 
l>leased to hear their superiors abused, than them- 
aclves commended. 

LXXXIV. 

A cool blooded and crafty politician^ when he 
;would be thoroughly revenged nn his enemy, makes 
the injuries which have been inflicted, not on him- 
self, bat on otherF, the pretext of his attack- He thus 
engages the world as a partisan in his quarrel, and 
xlignifies his private hate, by giving It the air of 
disinterested resentment. — When Augustus wished 
to put in force the Lex Uue majeatalu, for suppress- 
ing libels and -lampoons, be took care to do it, says 
Aarelius, not in his own name, but in the name ot the 
majesty of the Roman people ^^ Nam soo nomine 
tompeseere erat invidiosumt svbAiAEno facile, el utile. 
Ergo apeck legis Iraelabal quari majettus populi Mo* 
mani infamaretur" 

LXXXV. 

f ettifoggers in law, and empyries in medicine, 
whether their patients loseor save their property, 
or their lives, take ear© to be In either ease, equally 
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remnnerat^d : they profit by both horns of the dt- 
lemma, and press defeat no less than success into 
'* their service. They hold, from time immemorial, 
Ithe fee simple of a vast estate i subject to no aliena- 
tion, diminutiDn« revolution nor tax ; the folly and 
ignorance of mankind Over this extensive domain 
they have long had, by undisputed usance, the sole 
management and control- in as much as the reid 
ovonera most strenuously and sturdily //uc/atm all 
ri^ht, title, and proprietorship therein.^ 

Lxxxvr. 

Some Sciolists have discoveieed a short path ta 
celebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly silly 
thing to believe every thing, they take it for granted 
that it must be a vastly wise thing, to believe noihir^. 
They therefore set up for free-thinkers ; but their 
only stock in trade is, that they are free from think- 
ing. It is not safe to contemn them,' nor very easy 
to convince them ; since no persons make so large 
a demand against the reason of others, as those who 
have none of their own ; as a highwayman will 
take greater liberties with our purse, than our 
banker. 

Lxxxvn. 

The Pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. 
He says to the tenants, you may continue to neg- 
lect my master's interests as much as yon please, 
but keep on good terms with me, and i will take 
oare that you stiall be on good terms with my mas- 
ter.t 



r * ^^t,>* "***• ^" Hypocrisy for is curious aoecdote of Kien 
uunl' .^^Pe""*"* of CbiM, and his physiGiaas, related to ai« ks 
aiitbendc by lay uncle, tbe late Sir George Staunton. 

France inf^Z'*^'*^ 'Jfi!?'""* "*f"' registered in the court of 
forapo,ucv m^^'*^^ T^ *"»* f«"0^«ns itema. Absolution 
96; i^^ennl^^nfl^Vj'''' }'*^'^yi 10,030; diuo for homicide, 
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JLXXXVIII ' 

Wben the ^eat Srederick, the enlightened philo- 
sopher of Sans Souci, beard of the petitions and re- 
monstrances sent to the throne frool oar'towos and 
counties, he was heard to exclaim, ** Ah, wkjfomnoi I 
iheir fnjtgf wi/i an hundred ikousandofmy troops 
round the throne, and a score or^wo of exetviionert in 
my train, I should soon make those proud wlnnders as 
dutiful as they are brave, and myself the JvrU mon- 
arch in the universe." But it wonld have been only 
by and with a parliament that he cbald have raised 
any supplies ; and Charles the first anight have 
taught him the danger of attempting to reign with- 
out one. , Either his hundred thousand men would 
bave mutinied for want of pay, or, if he had attempt- 
ed to support them by unconstitutional measures, 
his executioners might eventually be called upon to 
perform a tragedv in which'this adventurous mon- 
arch himself, micut have been under the awkward 
necessity of perforoiing the principal part. 

LXXXIX. 

There are a vast number of easy, pliable, good na- 
fured human expletives in the world, who are just 
what the world chooses to make them ; they glitter 
without pride, and are affable without humility; 
they sin without enjoyment and pray without de- 
votion ; they are ebaritable, not to benefit the poor, 
but to court the rich ; profligate without passion, 
they are debanchees to please others, and to punish 
themselves. — Thus a youth without fire, is followed 
by an old age without experience, and they oontinue 
te float down the tide of time, as circumstances or 
chance may dictate, divided between God and 
the world, and serving both, but rewarded by net* 
ther. 

XC. 

Ia(h»ob««arU7 of reUrement, amid the sq&Ud 
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poverty and revolting privaiions of a cottage, it bas 
often been nay lot to witness scenes of magnaoimit/ 
andself dehiai, as much beyand the belief, as tba 
practice of the great ; an heroism borrowing no sup- 
port, either from the gaze of the many or (he admi- 
ration of the few, yet flourishing amidst ruins, and 
on the confines of thegrave ; a spectacle as stupend- 
ous in the moral- worm, as the Falls of Niagara* ia 
the natural ; and, like that mighty cataract, doomed 
to display its grandeur, only where there are no eyes 
to appreciate its magnificence. 

XCK 

Lady Mary Wortly Montague observed, that ia- 
the whole course of her tong and extensive travels, 
she had found but two sorts of people, men and wo* 
men. This si in pie remark was tounded on no small 
knowledge of human nature ; but, .we might add, 
that even this distinction, narrow as it is, is note - 
sradually disappearing ; for some of our .beaus are 
imitating (he womep, in every thing that is iiltle,and 
some df oup women are imitating the men in every 
thing that is great. 

Miss £dge worth and Madame de Stael, have pro* 
ved that (here is no tex in slyU ; and Madame La 
Roche Jacqueline and the Dnchess d'Angouleme, 
have prove*) that there is no sex in courage. Bar- 
barous or refined, in rags or in ruffles, at St. Giles* or 
St. James', covered with the skins of quadrupeds, oc 
the costly entrails of an insect, toe are in essentiaU- 
the same We pursue the same goods, and fly the 
same evils ; we loathe and love, and hope aad.fear 
from causes that differ little in themselves, but only 
in their ciraumstances and modifications. Hence it 
happens, that, the irony of Lucian, the discfimina- 
tions of Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and- 
the wit of Horace, are felt and relished alike by 
those who have inhaled the clear air of the Partbeon» 
tiw skies of itely, or the fogs of london j aad hayo 
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been alike admired on tbe banks of the Melissos, the 
Tiber, or the Thames. A Scotch highlander was ta- 
ken prisoner by a tribe of Indians, his life was aboat 
to be sacrificed, when the chief adopted him as faia 
son. They carried him into the interior; he 
learnt their language, assamed their habits, and be- 
came skilful in ihe use of their arms After a season, 
the same tribe began their route to join the French 
army, at ^hat time opposed to Abe English. It was 
necessary to pass near to the English lines daring 
the night. Very early in the morning, and it was 
spring, the old chief roused the young highlarider 
from his repose ; betook him to an eminence and 
pointed out to him the tents of his countrymen. 
The old man appeared to be dreadfully agitated, and 
there was a keen restlessness in his eye. After a 
pause ; ** I lost," said he, " my on/y son, in the bat- 
tle with yoar nation ; are you the only son of your 
father P and do you think that your father is yet 
alire ?'* The young m^n replied, I am the only sou 
of my father, and hope that mv father is ^et alive?' 
They stood close to a beautiful magnolio in full blos^ 
8om The prospect was grand and enchanting, and 
all its charms were crowned b^ the sun, which had 
fully emerged from the borison.' The old chief 
lookiDg* steadfastly at his companion^ eiclaimed, 
** Let thy heart rejoice! at the beauty of the seene ' 
iotneUita duert ; but you are free, return to your 
countrymen, revisit your father, that he may again 
rejoice, when he sees the sun rise in the morning 
and the trees blossom in the spring V 

False reasoners are often best eerufoted by giving 
tbem the full swing of their own absurdiUes. Some 
arguments may be compared to wheels, where li^ 
a turn will put every thing Upside down that is at- 
tached to their peripheries : but if wo complete tlie 

A 
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circle, all things will be just where we fouDd them. 
Hence it is common to say, that arguments that 
prove too mach, prove nothing. I once heard a 
gentleman affirm, that all mankind were governed 
by a strong and overruling influence, which deter- 
mined all their actions, and over which they had no 
controul ; and the inference deducible from such a 
position, was, that there was no distinction be- 
tween virtue or viccr Now, let us give this 
mode of reasoning full play A murderer'ls brought 
before a judge, and sets up this strong and overrul- 
ing propensity as a justification of his crime. Now, 
thajud^, even if he admitted the plea, must on 
the criminal's own showing, condemn him to 
death. He would thus address the prisoner ; you 
bad a strong propensity to commit a murder,. and 
this, you say, must do away the guilt of your 
crime ; but / have a strong propensity to hang 
you for it, and this, / say, must also do away the 
guilt of your punishment. 

XCIII. 

Men of great and shining qualities do not al- 
ways succeed in life ; but the fault lies more ' of- 
ten in themselves than in others. Doctor John- 
son was pronounced to be an improdudble man, 
by a courtier ; and Dr. Watson* was termed an 
imprcuiticable man by a king. A ship may be 
well equipped, both as to sails and as to guns, 
but if she be destitute both of ballast and ofrud- 
der, she can neither fight with effect nor fly with 
adroitness ; and she must, strike to a vessel less 
strong, but more manageable ; and so it is ' with 
men. ;^ they may have the gifts both of tftlent and 
of wit, but unless they have also prudence and 
lodgment to dictate the when, the where, and 
the how, those gifts are to be exerted, the pos- 

* late BiibQp of &«Bd«ff. 
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sessors o£ tbem will be doomed to conquer only 
where nothing ia-to be gained, but to be defeated, 
where every thing is to be lost ; they will be outdone 
by many men of less brilliant, but more conyertible 
qualifications, and whose strength, in one pointy is 
not counterbalanced by any disproportion in anoth- 
er. Disappointed men, who think they have talents, 
and who hint that their talents have not been pro- 
perly rewarded, usually finish their career by writing 
their own history; but in detailing their misfortunes^ 
they only let4is into the secret of their mi5fa«e«; and, 
in accusing their patron^^ of blindness, malte it ap- . 
pear that they ought rather to have accused them of 
sagacity ; since it would seem that they saw too 
much, rather than too little; namely, that second- 
rate performances were too often made the foun- 
dation of first-rate pretensions. Disappointed men, 
in attempting to make us weep at the injustice of 
one patron, or the ingratitude otanather, only make 
us smile at their own denial of self importance which 
they have, and at their assumption of a philosophic 
inaifiference which they have not. 

XCIV. 

Love may exist without jealousy, although thiHs 
rare; but jealousv may exist without love, and this 
is common: for jealousy can feed on that which is 
bitter, no less than on that which is sweet, and is 
sustained by pride, as often as by aflfection. 

XCV. 

There are three modes of bearing the ills of life; 
by indifference, which is the most common ;rbv phi- 
losophy, which is the most ostentatious; and bv re^ 
Kgion, which is the most effectual. It has been 
acutely said, that *^ philosophy readily triumphs over 
past or future evils, but thatpr49ent evils triumph over 
phUosophur Philosophy is a goddess, whose head 
indeed Is in heavi^ia, but whoso feet are upon eartii* 
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she attempts more than she accomplishes, and pro* 
misetf^ more than she performs; she can teach tis to 
/^eATo/ the calamities of others with magnanimity; 
bat it is religion only that can teach us to bear our 
own with resignation. 

XCVI. 

There are some frauds so well conducted, that it 
'Would be stupidity not to be deceived by them. A 
wise man, therefore, may be duped as well as afopi , 
but the fool publishes the triumph of his deceiver ; 
the wise man is silent, and denies tftat tHumph to an 
■enemy which he would hardly concede to a friend ; 
a triumph that proclaims his own defeat. 

XCVII. 

The true motives of our actions, like the real 
%pipes of an organ, are usually concealed. But the 
gilded and the hollow pretext is pompously placed 
in the front of show. 

XCVIII. 

An act, by which we make one friend, and one 
^nemy, is a losing game ; because revenge is a mucfa 
stronger principle than gratitude. 

XCIX. 

Our minds are as different as our faces ; we are all 
travelling to one destination — happiness; but none 
are going by the same road. 

C. 

A King of England has an interest in preserving 
the freedom of the press, because it is his interest to 
know the true sUife of the nation, which the cour- 
tiers would fain '"conceal, but of which a free press 
alone can inform him. 

' CI. 

iw SHjf ^"^'^^ religion, f frighten fools with 
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CII. V 

The wisest mao may be wiser to-day than he wa0 
yesterday ,,aBcl to-morrow than he is today. Total 
freedom from change would imply total freedom 
from error ; but this is the prerogative of Omnia- 
cience alone. The world} however, are v%ry censori- 
ous, and will hardly give a man credit for simplicity 
and singleness of heart) who is not only in the habit of 
changing his opinions, but also of bettering his for- 
tunes by every change Butler, in his best manner) 
has ridiculed thia tergiversation, by asking: 

*^WIiat makes all doctrines plaia and clear? 
About two buDdred pdunds a-vear. 
"And lihat was proved quite plain beforOt 
Proved false agaio ; — two huDdred mere.'* 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and 
embrace new ones, at the ea^eme of worldly profit 
and advantage, there mav be some who wilt dou.bt 
of our discernment, but tnere will be none who will 
impeach our sincerity He that adopts new opinions 
at the expense of every worldly Comfort, gives proof 
of an integrity, differing only in degree, from that 
of him who clings to old ones at the hazard of every 
danger. This latter effort of integrity has been de- 
scribed, by Butler, in a manner which proves that 
sublimity and wit are not invariably disconnected: 

» Bor loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as tlie dial to the sud, 
Although it be Qot shiDed upon. 

Therefore, when med of admitted talent, and of 
high consideration, come over to truth, it is always 
better, both for their own and future times, that they 
should come over unto her, for herself mlone;^ that 
they should embrace her as a naked and unportioned 
virgin, an **Indotata Virgo,** most adorned when 
deprived of ^11 extrinsic adornment, and most beau- 
tiful, when she has nothing but herself to bestow. 
But) in the civil} no less than in the ecclesiastocai 
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horiEon, there will ever be some wanderiog star?, 
whose phases we may predict, and whose aspects 
we may calculate, because we know the two forces 
that regulate their motions; they are the love of 
profit and the love of praise; but, as these two 
powers hap|>en to be equal and contrary, the career 
of all bodies, under their joint influence, must be that 
of a diagonal between the two. A certain non con- 
formist having accepted of a rich benefice, wished 
to justify himself to his friend: he invited him to* 
dinner on a certain day, and added, that he would 
then show him eight satisfactory reasons for his ter- 
giversation. His friend came,' and on his refusing 
to sit down until he had |)roduced his eight reasons, 
our host pointed to the dinner table, which was gar* 
nished by a wife and seven children. Another, on 
a similar occasion, attempted to exculpate himself 
by sayingi **we must /»»c," Dr Johnson would 
have replied, ** I see no absolute necessity for that." 
But if we admit this necessity, it might be answered 
by another, — thcU we must also die. 

cm. 

We hate some persons because we do not know 
them ; and we will not know them, because we hate 
them. Those friendships that succf^ed to ^ch aver- 
sions are usually firm, for those qualities* must be 
sterling that could not only gain our hearts, but con- 
quer our prejudices. But the misfortune is, that we 
carry these prejudices into things far mpre serious 
than our friendships. Thus, there are /ru//u which 
some men despise, because (hey have not examined, 
and which they will not examine, because they des- 
pif 6* ^ There is one single instance on record, where 
this kind of prejudice was overcome by a miracle; 
—but the age of miracles b past, while that of preju* 
dice remains. 

Th ^^^' • 

.^ne awkwardness and embarassmeQj which all 
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feel on beginning to writer when they them$ehes are 
the theme^ ought to serve as a bint to authors, that 
iself is a subject they ought verv rarely to descant 
upon. It is extremely eas^ to be as egotistical as 
Montaigne, and as conceited as Rousseau ; but it is 
extremely difficult to be as entertaining as the one, or 
as eloquent as the other. 

CV. 

Afen whose reputation stands deservedly high, as 
writers, have otteo miserably failed as speakers : 
their pens seem to have been enriched at the expense 
of their tongues. Addison and Gibbon attempted 
oratory in the senate, only to fail. '^ The good tptak* 
trs,' .says Gibbon, '•'JUltdmt teith despair; the bad 
ones, with apprehension. *' And in more modern 
times, the powerful depicter of Harold, and the ele- 
gant biographer of Leo-, have both failed in oratory ; 
the capital of the former is so ^reat, in many things^ 
that he can afford to fail in one. But, to return, 
many reasotis might be offered to reconcile that con- 
tradiction which my subject seems to involve In 
the first place, those talents that constitute a fine 
writer, are more distinct from those that constitute 
an- ora^rMthan might beat first supposed : I admit 
that they^ay be sometimes accidentally, but nev- 
er neetissai'ily combined. — That the qualifications for 
writing and those for eloquence, are in many points 
distjinct,.-. would af pear trom the converse of the 
pro|lb^UiDii, for there have been many fi.ne speakers 
who ^>a j^ proved themselves bad writers. There is 

foiMflgrbtnid for believing that Mr. Pitt would not 
ave shone as an author; and the attempt of Mr. 
Fox in that arena, has added nothing to his celebri- 
ty- Abttractiou of thought, seclusion from popular 
tumult, occasional retirement to the study, a difli- 
dence in our own opinions, a deference to those of 
Other men, a sensibility that feels every thing, a h^ 
fjihty that aro^ates nothing, are necessary quaiificar 
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tions for a writer ; but tbeir very opposites wpnid 
perhaps be preferred by an orator. He that has spent 
much of his time in a study> wilt seldom be collect- 
ed enough to think in a >;row^d, or confident enough 
to talk in one. We may also add* that mistakes of 
the pen io the study, may be committed without pub- 
licity) and recti^ed without iHimtliation. But mis- 
takes of the tongue, committed in tbe<«enate, never 
escape with impunity. *' Fugit irrevocabile verbum." 
Eloquence,. to produce her full eflfect, should start 
from the head of the orator, as Pallas from the brain 
of Jove, completely armed and equipped. Diffi- 
dence, therefore, which is so able a mentor to the 
writer, would prove a dangerous consellor for the 
orator. As writers, the most timid ma^ bogele twen- 
ty tfmes in a day with their pen *, and it is their own 
fault if it be known even to their vallet ; but, as ora- 
tors, if they chance !• boggle once with their 
tongue, the detection is as public as the delinquency ; 
the punishment is irremissible, and immediately fol- 
lows the offence. It is the knowledge and the fear 
of this, that destroys their eloquence aaorators, wh© 
have sensibility and taste for writing, but neither col- 
lectedness nor confidence for speaking; forbear not 
only magnifies difficulties but diminishes ^ur power 
tb overcome them, and thus doubly debilitates her 
victims But another cause of their deficiency as 
orators, who have shone as writers, is this, moU 
ruunt sua;'* they know they have a character Itt-sup* 
port, by tbeir tongue, which they have previously 
gained by their pen. They rise determined to at- 
tempt more than other men, and for. that ver^reason 
they affect less, and doubly disappoint tjj^eirjbearen. 
They miss of that which is clear and obvious, and 
appropriate, in a laboured search after that which is 
«!^.:f J^r**?^' recondite, and reined j like him that 
whoJ? ^*'" g»^e «8 better bread than can be madeof 
teMt li; ^^"®«^*ation is the cause of this error, dis* 
i»st Us consequfeacw, and dis£ra<;e Ks punishment. 
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CVI. 

Seasibility would be a gd»d portress, if she had 
bat one hand; with her right she opens the door to 
pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

cvir. 

Tt would be qpost lamentable if the good things of 
this world wore rendered either more valuable, or 
more lasting ; for, despicable as they already are, too 
many are found eager 4o purchase them, even at the 
price of their souls ! 

cvnr. 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is 
his banker ; butVis drafts are seldom honoured, since 
there is often a heavy balance against him, because 
fae'draws largely on a small capital, is not yet in 
possession, and if he were, would die. 

CIX. 

We might perhaps with truth affirm, that all na- . 
lions do at all times, enjoy exactly as much liberty 
as they deserve, and no more. But it is evident this 
ebservation applies only to those nations that are 
strong enough to maintain Iheir independence; be- 
cause a country may be overwhelmed by a powerful 
neighbour, as Greece by Turkey, Italy by France ; or 
a state may be made the victim of a combination of 
other states, as Toland, or Saxony, or Genoa ; and 
it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy as 
much liberty as they deserve ; for nations, as well 
as individuals, are not exempted from some evils, 
for the df^es of which they cannot justly accuse 
themselves. But if we return to our firbt position, 
we might perhaps with truth affirm, that France, in 
tiie comroeocement of her revolution, was too mad, 
that during the reign of terror she was too cowardly, 
and under the despotism of Napoleon, too ambi- 
tious to bo worthy of so great a blessing as liberty 

♦ I 
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She is now gradually becoming more rational, and;, 
in the same proportiopfmore tree. Of some of the 
other nations of S>»ro|)e, we might observe that Por- 
tugal and Sf^itt^^ \q& ignorant and bigoted for free- 
dom, ** p6p^va?0[i^ecipi ;" that Russia is too bar- 
barous ; andiFtit(iLey) in allpoinUj too debased, and 
too brutalized to^d'eserve to be free ; .for as the physi- 
cally blind can have no light, so the. intellectually 
blind can have no liberty ; C«ermany, in as much as 
she «eems to merit freedom the most, will probably 
first attain it ; but not by ctssassination ; for povirer uses 

• the dungeon, when despair uses the dagger. In Eng- 
land, we enjoy quite as much liberty as we are 
worthy, or capable of, if we consider the strong and 
deep ramifications of that corruption that pervades 
us. It is a corruption not restricted to the represen- 
tative, but commencing with the constituent; and 
if the people are sold by others, it is because they 
Have first sold themselves. If mercy is doubly bless- 
ed, corruption is doubly cursed ; cursed be it, then, 

"^both **^ in him UuU gives and in him that takes" for no 
lUAn falls without a stumbling block, nor yields 
ivithout a tempter. In conformation of what has 
been advanced above, we might also add, that all 
national benefits, of which liberty is the greatest, 
form as complete and visible a part of God's moral 
administration ahready begun, as those blessings that 
are particular and individual ; we*might even say 
that the former are more promptly and punetually 
bestowed than the latter; because nations, in their 
national capacity, con exist only on earth.; and, 
therefore', it is on earth alone that as ne^i|?os they 
can be punished or rewarded; but indivHtaals will 
exwt in another state, and in that they will meet a 
fijil and final retribution. It is a moral obligation, 
tnerefore, on nations, to defend their freedom, and 

■^^Sifn^ i"*'.!*" .'^;.»®'^« »*• Noble minds, when 
wnigglmg for their liberties, often save themselves 
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by Ibeir firmness, and alwajrs inspire others by 
their example. Therefpra the reign of terror to 
which France submitted, has been more justly term* 
ed " the reign^f cowardice:* On9knows not which 
most to execrate ; the nation that could submit to suf- 
fer such atrocities, or that low and blood thirsty 
demagogue that could inflict them. France, in suc- 
cumbing to such a wretch as Robespierre, exhibited 
not her patience, but her pusillanimity. I have read 
of a King of Spain, who having . inadvertently ex- 
pressed some compassion for one of the victims at 
an auio de /e, was condemned to lose one quart of 
his blood, which the inquisitor-general insisted 
should be publicly burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in the great square of Madrid. Here 
again, we know not which most to despise, the 
monarj^h that could submit to such a sentence, or 
the proud priest that could pronounce it ; and the 
most galling of all fetters, those rivetted by sopersti!^ 
tion, well befitted that people, that could tamely be- 
hold such an insult offered to their king. This thea' 
seems to be the upshot of what has been advanceds 
that liberty is the highest hlessmg that a nation can en- 
joy ; that it must be first deserved before it can be en" 
joyed, and that it is the truest interest of the princct ne 
lest than of the peopUt lo employ all just and honest 
means that it may_ be both ileserved and enjoyed. But 
as civil liberty is the greatest blessing, so civil dis- 
cord is the greatest cure that can befall a nation; 
and a people should be as cautious of straining their 
privilege, as a prince bis prerogative; for the true 
friend qf both' knows that either , if they submit to 
encroaelmients to-day, are only preparing for them- 
selves greater evils for to-iborrow, — humiliation or 
resistance. But as corruption cannot thrive where 
none will submit to be corrupted, so also oppres- 
sion cannot prosper, where none will submit to be 
enslaved. Rome had cease* to be tenanted by ^o- 
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manSf or Nero would not have dared to amusfe him- 
self with his fiddle, nor Caligula with bis horse. 

ex. 

There are^many books written^ by many men, 
from which two truths only are discoverable by the 
readers ; namely that the writers thereof wanted 
two things — principle and preferment. 

CXI 

* — 

Pride, lik*e the npagnet, constantly points to one 
object, self ; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attract- 
ive pole, but at all points repels. 

cxir.. 

Men are born with two eyes, but with one tonsue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as they 
say; but, from their conduct one would suppose 
that they were born with two tongues and on* eye ; 
£br (hose talk the most who have observed- the least, 
and obtrude their remarks upon every thing, who 
have seen into nothing. 

cxiir. 

# 

Reform is a good, replete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which our political quacks, like our nnedi- 
cal, r^ommend to others, but will, not take them- 
selves;. it is admired by all who cannot effect it, and 
abused by all who can ', it is thought pregnant with 
danger, for all time that is present, but would have 
been extremely profitable for that which is past, and 
will be highly salutary for that which is to come; 
therefore it has been thought expedient for all ad- 
ministrations which have been, or that UJtVtbe, but 
by anv particular one which w, it is considered, like 
scotch grapes, to be very seldom ripe, and by tho 
time It ,s so, to be quite out of season. 

CXIV. 

true! and ^^^mfff,^^ "Jl^" ^''^ f««^ ^^'^gs that are 
' "* ^^^^ things (hat are new, but very few 
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things thfit are both true and new ; so also in life^ 
we shall find* some men that are great» and some 
that are good, but very few inen that are both great 
and good ; '* Hie labor, hoe oput est" 

cxv. 

It is not so difficult a task to plant new trutlis, as 
to root out old errors ; for there is this paradox in 
men, they run after that which is new, but are pre- 
judiced. in favour of that whicii is old. Horne Tooke 
obtained a double triumph over the Hermes of Mr. 
Harris, for he not only extirpated old erro(*B, but 
planted new truths in their place. He came to the 
** TorviB J^cognita*' as the settler to an uncultivated 
tract. He found the soil as dark with error, and as 
stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest with 
trees and with roots ; he had to clear before he could 
cultivate, and to smooth before he could sow.* 

CXVI. 

Theory Is worth but little, unless it can explain its 
own phenomena, and it must effect this without con- 
tradicting itself; therefore, the facts are sonaetiraes 
assimilated to (he theory, rather than the theory to 
the facts. Most theorists may be compared to the 
grandfather of the Great Frederick, wno was wont 
to amuse himself, during his fits of the gout* by 

* This gentlem«n*a political principlei were too vioJent Mid 
too gloomy ; but all parties will give their suflTnges to the bril- 
liance of his ialeDts, and bis gramoiaticHl labours canqot be ap« 
preciated too highly. An Eoglish Dictionary frohi such hands 
would have been indeed a treasure. I have elsewhere observed, 
that we put up with Johason^s Dictionary for want of a better 
»» a maf government is better than a state of total confusion. 
Dr. Johnson reversed 'he boeer pas^ upon lexicographers, for 
he is more often wrong in his cumprebeniion of one word than of 
two put together. But when we consider that the ** Diversions 
of Purley'* proceeUefi from the same p^n that beat Junius, at 
his own weapons, we then linow not which most to admire* the 
author's knowledge of single words, or of woids put together. 
The critics could not quite forget his politics in their apprecia- 
tion of bis powers, and there were some who would have broken 
his bead, if they could have done U without exposing his braine. 
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painting likenesses of his grenadiers ; if the picture 
did not happen to resemble the grenadier, ne set- 
tled tiie matter by painting the grenadier to the pic- 
ture. To change the illustration, we might say, 
that theories may be admired for the ingenuity that 
has been displayed in building them ; but they are 
better for a lodging than a habitation, because the 
scaffolding Is often stronger than the house, and the 
prospects (Continually liaole to be built out by some 
opposite speculator; neither are these structures 
very safe in stormy weather, and are in need of con- 
stant repair, which can never be accomplished with- 
out much trouble, and always at a great expense of 
truth. Of modern theorists, Gall and Spurbtzeim 
are too ridiculous even to t>e laughed at ; we admire 
Locke and Hartley tor the profundity and ingenuity 
of their illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; 
but none of them for their solidity. Locke; how- 
ever, was an exception to this paradox so generally 
to be observed in theorists, who, like Lord Alont- 
boddo< are the most credulous of men with respect 
to what confirms theory, but perfect infidels as to 
any facts that oppose it. Mr. Locke, I believe, had 
no opinions which he would not most readily ex- 
change for truth. A traveller .showed Lavater two 
Eortraits; the one of a highwayman, who had been 
roken upoi? a wheel, the other was the portrait of 
Kant, the philosopher ; he was desired to distinguish 
between them. Lavater took up the portrait of the 
highwaymaiiy' after attentively, considering it for 
some time, <* Here," says he, " we have the true 
philosopher, here is penetration in the eye, and re- 
flection in the forehead ; here is cause and there is 
effect; here is combination, there is distinction; 
synthetic lips ! and analytic nose :" Then turning 
l!ii«l®fi?''*,'?** of thepAt/o«,|>/ier, be exclaims, " The 

atriSJ^"*^"*,*^ V*!'*'" " «o '^e" expressed, and so 
strongly marked in this coantenanie, that it need* 
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BO comment." XbU aaecdote Kant used to tell 
with great glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, that the 
reason ' why the bosom of a beautiful woman is an 
object of suck peculiar delight, arises from hence; 
that all our first pleasurable sensations of Warmtbi 
sustenance, and repose are derived from tbi» isier- 
esting source. This theory had ,a fair rmi-, until 
some one happened to reply, that ail who were 
brought up by hand, had derived (heir ^r%t fleastwa- 
bte sensations from a very different source, and yet 
that not one of all these had ever been known to 
evince any very rapturous or amatory emotions at 
the sight of a toooden spoon ! ! , 

CXVI. 

It is better to be laughed at, than ruined ; better 
to have a wife, wbO| like Martail's Mamurra, cheap- 
ens every thing, and buys nothing, than to be im- 
poverished bv one whose vanity will purchase every 
tiling, but whose pride will cheapen n^ihing. 

CXVII. 

He that can charm a whole company by singingi 
and at the age ofthu'ty has no cause to regret so 
dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, I 
may add, a very fortuna:te man. . 

CXVUI. 

Those characters, who, like Ventidius, spring 
from the ver^r dre^s of society, and going through 
every gradation ol life, continue, Uke him to rise 
with every change, and who never quit a single step, 
in the ladder, except it be to gain a higher one, these 
men are superior to fortune, and know bow to en- 
joy her caresses without being the slaves of her ca- 
price. But those with whom she can complete the 
circle, whom she can elevate from the lowest sta- 
tions Into tiie highest, detrude tbem again; and lastly 
teaye them where she found them, these are the 
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roiurierSf that only serve to mckke her sport; Ihey 
are her niimeSf and her pantomiknes, her harlequias, 
and her buffoons. 

CXIX. 

In answering an opponent] arrange your ideas, 
but not. your words : consider in what points^ 
things that resemble differ, aud in what those 
things that differ, resemble ; reply with wit to 
gravity,* and witli gravity to wit ; ' make a full 
concession to your adversary, and give him 'eve- 
ry credit for those arguments you know you can 
answer, and slur over tbo$e you feel you cannot ; 
but above all, -if he has* the privilege of making his 
reply, take especial care that the strongest thing 
you have to urge is the last. He must immediat^ely 
get up and say something, and if he be not previous- 
ly prepared wifb an answer to your last argument, 
he will infallibly be boggled, for very few possess 
that remarkable talent of Charles Fox, who could 
talk on one thing) and at the same time Ihlnk of 
another. 

cxx. 

A great mind may change its objects, but it can- 
not relinquish them ; it must have something to pur- 
sue : Variety is its relaxation, and amusement its 
repose. 

cxxi. • 

Our v^ry best friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in their friendship; and when they hear us 
praised by others, will ascribe it to sinister and in- 
terested motives, if they can. 

CXXII. 

That historian who would describe a favourite 
c haracter as faultlessy raises another at the expense 

• See HamiltOD's Parliamentary Logic. 
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of himself. Zeusis made five virans contribute 
their charms to his sinele picture oi Helen ; Ami it 
is as vain for the moralist to look for perfection ia 
the mind, as for the painter to etpectto find it in the 
body. In fact^ the sad realities of life give us no 
great cause to be proud, either of our minds or of 
our bodies ; but we can conceive in both the pos* 
sibility of much greater excellence than exists^ «The 
statue of the Belvidere Apollo is quite as likely to be 
married, as he that will have no wife until he can 
discover a woman that equals the Venus of Cleo- 
menes. 

CXXIII. 

Always suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenenss of temper, and an. 
enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of 
mental discipline into which he that has no purpo- 
ses of craft or design to answer, cannot submit to 
drill himself. The most successful knaves are usual- 
ly of this description, as smooth as razors dipped in 
oil, and as sharp. — They affect the innocence of the 
dove, which they have not, in order to hide the cun- 
ning of the serpent, which they have. 

CXXIV. 

Laboured letters, written like those of Pope, vet 
apparently in all the ease of private confidence, but 
which the writer meant one day to publish, may be 
compared to that dishabille in which a beauty would 
wish you to believe you have surprised her, after 
spending three hours at her toilette. 

cxxv. 

That country where the clergy have the most in- 
flaence, aod use it with the most moderation, is 
Bngland. 
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CXXVI. 

The most rliiiculoiis of all animals is a proud priest; 
tie caaoot use bis own tools without catting his own 
fingers. 

CXXVff. 

He that will have no booics but those that are 
scarce, evinces about as correct a taste in literatur e 
as he would do in friendship, who would have no 
friends but those whom all the rest of the world 
have sent to Coventry. 

CXXVflf. 

To excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know 
when to conceal that superiority, is a greater proof 
of prudence. The celebrated orator Domitius Afer, 
when attacked in a set speech by Caligula, made no 
reply, affecting to be entirely overcome by the re- 
sistless eloquence of the tyrant. Had he replied, he 
would certainly have conquered, and as certainly 
have died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
saved his life, to a victory that would have cost it. 

CXXIX. 

ft proceeds rather from revenge than malice, 
when we hear a man affirm, that all the world are 
knaves. For before a man draws this conclusion of 
the world, the world has usually anticipated him, 
and concluded all this of him who makes the obser- 
vation. Such men may be compared to ^Brothers 
the prophttj who., on being asked how he came to 
be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I and the world 
happened to have a slight difference of opiaion; (he 
world said I was mad, and I said the world was 
mad; I wbs otU'Voted, and here I urn. 

cxxx. 

inlo"i?ia?."*. "'"*"y ^^^ '^owt casuists; ahd rush 
committed murder to avojd the imputation of adul- 
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tery i and in* our times, ft^ose who Jl 

crime attempt fo wash offtht* grai ^^°"4B 
wife, by 3lsn><yui^ *^''' readine^ *°^ !^ 
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Very great personals are not liL-vf "" 

Just estimates either of others or ornf^ ^° ^o 

Knowledge of themsefves is obscur i ?*®'^< 

of others ; theil- knowledge of others • ^ *''® 

ed by circumstances peculiar to ii," ***>"*' 'j 

in the presence of the great, the 010^'^*®'^^ 

suffer from loo much diffidence, anH ^J ®''® 

frafXk too mucb display. Sip RobilS 1°® co 

affirmed, that tbe greatest difficultv K **P< 

in fi ntiing out others, was the necea®* **''*' 

high situation imposed upon hin, i^ ^h 

himself Great men, however, are' i *'®'** 

to be blamed, and, >n another, to be f-?.**® *" 

are to be blamed for bestowing their .i""®<*- 

servile, while tUey gije the indenenH^^^^^ 

praUe They aro to be pitied, in as^*** .^ 

can only view things through the oiopa?'!!'!' 

of flattery, which, »>k? the telescope L?**^"' 

at one end and magnify at ihe other ^" ^' 

it happens, that tbi» vice, though a n, ^d 

ed for a time, ustiaJly meets with its tZJt^J' 

the end- For the sycophant begin. K*! '»**«' 

patron as some! bjng more than a mnn; l^J^ 

tron ^ery natur«ily finishes, by treatii ••*.? 

pfaant as sometliing ^^^^ « th< 

I think it is Warburton who draws. ^ . 

tinction ^^^'ffp.,\J^rh^ll'^f^^i^ 
mediocrist. ** '^^^ ^JTJarmJ. V" •^«»»t^- 
mend yourself «? ^^'f iSS^'J*^ «^ t^.^? a^ 

your society; ^^^.S/^erTt"^ •^ P^, *? 
obi'ect is to prea»« *?^/^'*J^tak« ««« ij^ -- 1 

you with a lood op-oionof hi««,r/, "^^ *-. 
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J^^m cxxxiii. 

T^JHnnotorioas sv\riodier has not assumed so 
tnao^^Bies^as self love, nor is so much ashamed 
offa^^pn. She calls herself patriotism* when at 
^h^^j^v ^'^^^ sh^ i^ rejoicing at Just as much ca- 
laml^^ her nativa country, as will introduce her- 
self into power, and expel ner rivals. Doddington, 
who may be termed one of her darling sons, |cou- 
fesses in his Diary, that the source of all opposition 
is resentment, or interest, a resolution to pull down 
those who have offended us, without considering 
consequences; a steady and unvaryinff attention to 
|M*opose every thing that is specious, but impracti- 
cable ; to depreciate every thing that is blameless ; to 
exaggerate every thing that is blameable, until the 
people desire, and the crown consents, to dbmis 
those that are in office, and to admit those that are 
out There are some patriots of the present day,' 
who would find it as difficult to imitate Sheridan in 
his principles, as they would in his wit ; and his no- 
ble conduct during the mutiny at the Nore, will 
cover a multitude of sins. There are moments when 
all minor considerations ought to yield to the pub- 
lic safety, ** Cavendum est de quid dgmni capiat Res 
publiea" And the opposition of this, or any coun- 
try} might take an useful hint from what was observ- 
ed in the Roman senate. While a question was un- 
der debate, every one was at freedom to advance 
his objections, but the question being once deter- 
mined on, it became the acknowledged duty of every 
member to support the majority ; " ^ttod pluribus 
placuitset cunctis tuendtsm." 

CXXXIV. 

•r^!?***"? '* *® women what the sun is to the flow- 

and it?°*^®""^*'y enioyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, 

lates' J2?i?'**J**' if im moderately, it withers, etio- 

» "wa destroys. But the duties of domestic 
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lif^, exercised as they must be. in retirement, and 
calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, are 
perhaps as necessary to the full developemeot of her 
cbarmS) as the shade and the shower are to the rose, 
confirming its beauty and increasing its fragrance. 

cxxxv. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it is that 
which men have recourse to, in order to obtain situ- 
ations, which may enlarge their sphere of general 
usefulness, and afford the pow«r of benefiting their 
country, to those who must have been otherwise 
contented only with the will. — Liberty was more 
effectually beiriended by the dissimulation of one 
Brutus, than by the dagger, of the other. But such 
precedents are to be adopted but rarely, and more 
rarely to be advised. For a Cromwell is a much 
more common character than a Brutus *, and many 
men who have gained power by an hypocrisy as 
grofls as that of Pope Sixtus, have not used it half so 
well. This Pope, when Cardinal, counterfeited sick- 
ness, and all the infirmities of age, so well aslo dupe 
the whole conclave. His name was Montalto ; and 
on a division for the vacant apostolic chair, he was 
elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea 
that be could not possibly live out the ^ear. The 
moment be was chosen, he threw away his crutchesi 
and began to sing Te Deum with a much stronger 
voice than his electors liad bargained for: and in* 
stead of walking with a tottering^tep, and a gait al- 
most bending to the earth, he began to walk not only 
firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remark- 
ing to him on this sudden change, he observed, 
while I was looking for the keys of St. Peter, it was 
necessary to stoops but, having found them, the case 
is altered. It is but justice to add, that he made a 
most excellent use of his authority and power ; and 
althaugh some may have obtained the papal chair 
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by less objectionable means, none have filled it with 
more Sfealt to themselves, and satisfaction to others. 

GXXXVI. 

If has been said, that to eicei ffiem in wit> is a 
thing the men find is the most difficult to pardon in 
women. This feeling, if it produce only emalntionf 
is right, if envy, it is wrong. For a high degree of 
intellectual refinement in the female, is the sorest 
pledge society can have for the improvement of the 
male. But wit in woman is a jewel, which, utilike 
all others, borrows lust re /rout its setting, rather th'an 
bestows \i; since nothing is so easy as to fancy a 
very beautifu- woman extremely witty. Even Mad- 
am de Stael admits that she discovered, that as she 
grew old, the men could not find out that wit in her 
at fifty, which she possessed at twenty -five ; and 
yet the external attractions of this lady were by no 
' means equal to those of her mind 

CXXXVII. 

That politeness whi%ti we put on- in order to' 
keep the assuming and the presumptuous at a pro- 
per distance, will generally succeed. But it some- 
times happens, that these obstructive characters are 
on such ffxcellent tern>s with themselves that they 
put down this very politeness to the score of their 
owi. great merits and high pretensions, meeting the 
coldness of our reserve witb^a ridiculous condescen* 
flion of famiiiaaity, in order to set us at ease with 
ourselves To a bjf^tander few things are more 
amusing than the cross play, underplot, and final 
eclaircissementS) which this mistake invariably oc- 
casion. 

CXXXVIII 

Bngland, with a criminal code the most bloody, 

uotw?thlTI„^^*^® ^'L^ "^'^ expensive in Europe, can, 
uotwuhstandiag, boast of more happines and free- 
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dom (hati any other country^ tfVider heaven. The 
reason is. that despotism, and ail its minor ramifica- 
tions, of discretionary power, lodged in the hands 
of individuals) Is utterly unknown, ^e lows are 
supreme. 

CXXXIX. 

The christian does ntA pray to be delivered from 
glory, but from vain-^lory. He also is ambitious 
of glory, and a candidal e for honour; but glory, 
in whose estimation ? honour, in whose judgment .'* 
Not of those, whose censures can take nothing 
from his innocence; wbo«e approbation can take 
nothing from his guilt ; whose opinions are as fickle 
as their actions, and their lives as transitory as their 
praise ; who cannot search his heart, seeing that 
they are ignorant of their own. The Christian then 
seeks his glory in the estimation, and his honour in 
the judgment of Him alone, Who, 

** From the bright Epyrean where He sits, - 

*' High throned above all height, casts down his eye, 

** Hiis own ivork«, and man^s works, at once to view.** 

CXL. 

The great reraora to any improvement in our civil 
code, is the reduction that such reform must pro? 
duce in the revenue. The law's delays, bills of re- 
vival, rejoinder, and renewal, empty the Stamp Of^ 
fice of stamps, the pocktfts of plaintiifand defendant 
of their money, but unfortunately they fill the Ex- 
chequer. Some one has said, thi^t injustice, if it be 
speedy, would, in certain cases, be more desirable 
tnan justice, if it be slow; and although we hear 
much of the gloribus uncertainty of the law, yet all 
who have tried it will find, tortheir cost> that it can 
boast of two certainties, expense and delay. When 
I see what strong temptations there are that govern- 
ment should sympalhise with the judli^e, the judge 
with the counsellor, and the counsellor with the atj 
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tourney, in throwing every possible embarrassment 
in the way of legal despatch and decision, and when I 
weigh the humble, but comparative insignificant in- 
terests of thfe mere plaintiff or defendant, against this 
combined array of talent, of influence, and power, I 
am no longer astonished at the prolongation of siiits, 
and 1 wonder only at their termination.* 

CXLI. 

It has been asked, which are the greatest minds, 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence? 
To those who, by the powerful deductions of rea- 
don, and the well known suggestions of analogy, 
have made prc^found discoveries in the sciences, as 
it were " a priori ;'* or to those, who, by the pa- 
tient road of experiment, and the subsequent im- 
provement of instruments, have brought these dis* 
Goveries to perfection, as it were " a posteriori.** 
Who have rendered that certain which before was 
only conjectural, practical which wasproblem»tical, 
safe which was dangerous, and subservient which 

-^— ^ — - — — j.^,^^^ — . — — ^ ^ 

* Mr. Jeremy Beiitham Cuatiders litigation a gi eat evil, ami 
deems it the height ofcittelty, lo load a law-suit, which is one 
eTil, with taxation, which i« another. It irovid be quite as fair, 
he tbinlM, to tax a man for being ill, by enacting that no phyti- 
cian 'should write a preicription without a atamp. Mr. Pitt, on 
the contrary, contidereU a law-suit a luxury, and held that. like 
other luxuries, it ought to be taxed. " Westminster HalV 
said he, '^ u as open to any man as the London Tavein;** to 
which Mr. Sheridan replied, *' hf»-fhat entered either without 
money, would meet witu a very scurvy reception." Some will 
la^ tint the heavy expCMues of iaw prevent the frequency of iaw« 
suits, but the practice does oof confirm the theory Others will say 
that they originate from men of obstinate and quarrelsome dii* 
positions, and that such ought to suffer for their foUy. There 
would be something in this, provided it were not necessary for 
a wise man to talce a shield, when a fool has taken a sword, 
ijaw-suits, indeed, do generally originate with the obstinate and 
f?i£M"t WK^y.^o*"*** e"^ "^^^ them; and that lawyer 
Sola f Ih ''i**** ^^^ ^^ ""^ "^'oey to the support of an asylum for 
HTQufd bequ^atlfu** "''"^ ^'*'" '"^^^ **« 8^^*» •°'* tomcbho 
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was unmanageable. It would seem (bat the first 
cia&s deinand t>ar admiratioR, and the second our 
gratitude. Seneca predicted another hemispberet 
but Columbus presented us with it. . He that, stand* 
ing^ on the shore, foretells, with truth, manyoftho 
undiscovered treasures in (be oc^an of science, even 
before f he vessel that is to navigate it can be fully 
equipped for the voyage, gives us a convincing proof 
pt exalted wisdom, and of profound penetration. 
But he that builds the vessel of experiment, and ac- 
tually navigates the wide ocean of science, who, 
neither intimidated by the risk of failure .nor the ex- 
pense of the outfit, realises all that the other had 
only imagined, and returning laden with the stores 
of knowiellge, conamunicates liberally that which 
he has won so laudably, surely, the altainments of 
such a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, as 
fhe anticipations of the other to our admiration. 
Sir^Isaac Newton predicted, that both water and 
Ibe diafoond would be found to have an inflamma- 
ble base, if ever ihey could be analyzed, a thing at 
that time uneffected. . He was led to this conclu- 
sion, by observing that all bodies possessed of high 
refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and 
water jand the diamond have those powers in a high 
degree. Subseqi^nt experimentalists have succeed- 
ed in analyzing both these substances: and pure 
carbon is the base of the diamond, and hydroren, 
the most inflammable of ail airs, is the base ofthe 

When Copernicus promulgated his planetary sys- 
tem, it was objected to it, that Mars and Venus ought 
to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 
than at others, becaiiise they would be nearer to the 
earth by so many diameters ; but no such difference 
was apparent. The objection was solid, and Coper- 
nicus modestly replied, « that it might be owing to 
the greatness of their distance." Teloscoges w«e-. 
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discovered, and then it was found that he was right, 
and knowledge changed that into a confirmation, 
which ignorance had advanced as an objection. 
Kant also, itt modern times predicted byanaogy, 
those planets beyond Saturn, which Herschell and 
others have now discovered by observation. Kant 
bad observed, that nature has no chasm in the links 
of her operations ; that she acts not per saltum, but 
pedetentim tt gradcUim, and that the planetary world 
could not be made to approximate to, and, as it 
were, shafce hands with the cometary, unless there 
were some planets superior to Saturn, having their 
orbits still more eccentric, and filling that abyss ot 
unoccupied space, which would otherwise exist be- 
tween the mdst eccentric of the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the comets. This was affirmed by 
Kant, before Herschell's forty feet reflector was 
brought to prove by observation, what he had antici- 
pated by analogy. But it is a mortifying truth, and 
ought to teach the wisest of us humilily, that many 
of the tnost valuable discoveries have been the reault 
of chance, rather than of coutemplation, and of ac- 
cident rather than of design. 

CXLH. 
Hypocrisy is a cruel stepmother, an " injusta nov^ 
erca" to the honest, whom she cheats of their birth- 
right, in order to confer it on knaves, to whom she 
Is indeed a mother. " Verily they have their reward: ' 
Let them enjoy it, but not accuse the upright of an 
ignorance of the world, which might be more fairly 
retorted on the accuser. He that knows a little oC 
the world, will admire it enough to fall down aod 
worship it) but he that knows it most, will most 
despise it, " Tinnity inane est:* 

CXLIU. 

^.?t??\?^®e i» perfect, when it effects its purpose 
^*^|S»uble edge. Repartee is the highest order of 
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wit, as it bespeaks the eoolest, yet qnickest exer- 
cise of genias, at a moment when the passions are 
roused. Voltaire, on hearing, the name of Haller 
mentioned to him by an English traveller at Femey, 
butst forth into a violent panegyric upon him; his 
vbltor (old him that such Qraise was most disinter* 
ested, for that Haller by no means spoke so highly 
of him.. Weil, well, "n'tm_poWe," replied VoUairei 
perhaps we are both mistaken. 

CXLIV. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its sha- 
dow; but th^B misfortune is,^that in this particular 
case, the substance belongs to the shadoWj the emp- 
tiness to its cause. 

CXLV. 

By privileges, immunities, or.prerogatives to give 
unlimited swing to the passions of individuals, and 
then to hope that they will restrain them, is about 
as reasonable as to expect that the tiger will spare 
the hart to browse upon the herbage. 

CXLVI. 

A man who knows the world, will not only make 
the most of every thing he does know, but of many 
things he does not know, and will ^ain more credit 
by ms adroit mode of hiding his ignorance, than 
the pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit his 
Erudition. In Scotland, the ^^jus et norma loqutndt" 
has made it the fashion to pronounce the law term 
curator; curator. Lord Mansfield gravely corrected 
a certain Scotch barrister when in Court, repre- 




be corrected by so great an orator as your Lord- 
ship I * ' ' 
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CXLVII. 

Ambition mak^a the same mistake concerning 
power, that avarice makes concerning wealtb : she 
begins by accumulating power, as a mean to hap- 
pineis, and she finishes by continuing to accumulate 
it, as an end. Ambitiow is, in fact, the avarice of 
power, and happiness herself is soon sacrificed to 
that very lust of dominion which was first encoura- 
ced only as the best mode of obtaining it. Hyder, 
like Richard the third, was observed by one of hia 
most familiar companions, Gholaum Ah, "to start 
irequently in his sleep ; he once took the liberty to 
ask this despot " of what he -had been dreaming r 
*' My friend," replied Hyder, " the state of a beg- 
gar is more delightful than my envied monarchy; 
awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, they 
dream of no assassins."-' But ambition will indulge 
no other passions as her favourites, still less will 
she bear with them as rivals ; but as her vassals, 
she can employ them, or dismiss them at her will ; 
she is cold, because with her all is calculation ; she 
is systematic, because she makes every thing centre 
in herself; and she regards policy too much, to 
have the slightest respect for persons. Cruelly or 
compassion, hatred or lov^, revenge or forbear- 
ance« are, to her votaries, instruments rather than 
influences, and means rather than motives. These 
passions form indeed, the distorbing forces of weak* 
cr minds, not infrequently opposing their march, 
and impeding their progress; but ambition over- 
rules these passions, and drawing them into the 
resistless sphere of her own attraction, she converts 
tbem into satellites, subservient to her career, and 
augmentative of her splendor." And yet ambition 
bas not so wide a horizon as some have supposed : 

FuWrfli*?^*' ■" exception to this rule, awbiljon in him wa 
(^uDorciiQat.e to revenge. 
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It is a horizon that embraces probabilities always, 
but impossibilities never. 

Cromwell followed Utile events, before he ven- 
lured to govern grea't ones ; and Napoleon never 
sighfed for the sceptre until he had gained the trnnch' 
eon; nor dreamt of the imperial diadem, until he 
had first conquered a crown. — None of those who 
gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are more 
astonished at his sudden elevaiion, than he himself 
who has attained it : but even he was led to it by 
degrees, since no man aspires to tiiat which is entire- 
ly beyond his reach. Caligula was tiici only tyrant 
^vbo was ever suspected of longing for the moon ; 
a proof of his road nCsst not of his ambition; and if 
little children are observed to cry for the moon^ it 
is because they fancy they can touch it ; it is be- 
yond their desire, the moment they have disoover- 
ed that it is beyond their reach. . 

CLXVl!!. 

God will excuse our prayers for ourselves,, when- 
ever we are prevented from them, by being occu- 
pied by such good works as will entitle us to the 
prayers of others. 

CLXIX. 

Pride often miscalculates, and more often mis- 
conceives. The proud man places himself at a dis- 
tance from other men ; seen through that distance, 
others peihaps appear little to him ; but he forgets 
that this very distance causes him to appear equal- 
ly little to others. 

CL. 

The truly great consider first, how they may gain 
the approbation of God ; and secondly, that of their 
own conscience ; having done this, they v^ould 
then willingly conciliate the good opinion of their 
fellow-men. But the truly little reverse the thing; 
the primarv object, with them, is to secure the ap- 
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plause of tbeir fellow-meny and having effected 
this> the approbation of God and their own con- 
science may follow on as they can. 

CLL 

There are some benefits which may be so con- 
ferred as to become the very refinement of revenge; 
and there 'are some evils which we had rather bear 
in sullen silence, than be relieved from at the ex- 

?ense of our pride. In'the reign of Abdallah the 
'bird there was a great drought at Bagdad; the 
Mahomedan doctors issued a decree that the pray- 
ers of the faithful should be offered up for rain : the 
drought continued ; the Jews were then permitted 
to add their prayers to those of the true believers ; 
the supplications of both were ineffectual : as famine 
stared them in the face, those dogs, the Christians, 
were at length enjoined also to pray; it so happen- 
ed that torrents oi rain immediately followed. The 
whole Conclave, with the Mufti at their head, were 
now as indignant' at the cessation of the drought, 
as they were before alarmed at its continuance. 
Some explanation was necessary to the neople 
and a holy convocation was held ; the memoers of 
it came to -this unanimous determination : That the 
God. of their Prophet was highly gratffied by .the 
pravers of the faithful ; that they were as incdhse 
and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and that he 
refused their requests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplications ; but that 
the prayers of those Christian infidels were an 
abomination to the Deity, and that he granted their 
petitions, the sooner to get rid of their loathsome 
importunities ! 

CLII. 

iMtfr^""".*?""* ^^^^ "*'^«» ^ mighty parade, and 
p^rLmrcfi^'^'^.P"^ of erudition, raise*^ op liki the 
pyramids, only to embalm some mouldering mumr 
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my of antiquity, utterly unworthy of so laborious 
'aod eostly a mode of preservation. With very few- 
exceptions, commentators would ha?^ been inucb 
better employed in cultivating some sense for them* 
selves, than m attempting to explain the nonsense 
of others. How can- they hope to make us under- 
stand a Plato or an Aristotle, in cases wherein it is 
quite evident that neither of these philosophers 
understood themselves ? The head of a certaiji Col- 
lege at Oxford was asked by a stranger, what was 
the motto of the arms of that university .' He told 
him that it was <* Domimu iUumiruttio mea." But 
he also candidly- informed the stranger, that in his 
private opinion, acaotto more appropriate might 
9e found in these words — ^^ Aristoieles m^a tembriB.** 

CLIII. 

There are two things that speak as with a voice 
from heaven, that He that fills that eternal throne, 
must be on the side of virtue, and that which he 
befriends must finaHy prosper and prevail. The 
first is, that the bad are never completely happy and 
9$, ease, although possessed of every thing that this 
world can bestow ; and that the good are never 
cpmpletely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that this world can talie away. For there is 
€»ne reflection which will obtrude itself, and which 
the bei^ would not, and which the worst cannot dis- 
miss; that the time is fast approaching to both of 
them, when, if they have gained the favour of God, 
it matters little what else they have lost, but if they 
have lost his favour, it matters little what else they 
hav0-.gained. The second argument in support of 
the ultiifaate superiority of virtue is this: We are so 
framed and constituted, that the most vicious can-^ 
not but pay a secret though unwilling homa§« to 
Tirtae, In as much, as the worst men cannot orlng 
ihemselyea thoroughly to esteem a bad man, ai- 
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though he may be their dearest friend, nor can tbey 
thoroughly despise a good man, although he may 
be their bitterest enemy. From this inward esteem 
for virtue, which the noblest cherish, and which 
the basest cannot expel, il follows that virtue is the 
only bond of union, on which we -can thoroughly 
depend. — !^ven differences of opinion on minor 
points, cannot shake those combinations which 
have virtue for their foundation, and truth for their 
end. Such friendships, like those of Lutber and 
Melancthon, should they cease to be friendships of 
agreement, will continue to be friendships of alli- 
ance ; approaching' each other by angular lines, 
when they no longer proceed together by paraHel, 
and meeting at last in one com^non centre, the 
good of the cause in which they are embarlusd. 

CLIV. 

• 

Murmur at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. But a Chris* 
tiaii builds his fortitude on a better foundation than 
Stoicism; he is pleased with every thing that bap* 
pens, because he knows it could not happen unless 
it had first pleased Qod, and that which pleases bim 
must bA the best. He is assured that no new thing 
can befall him, and that he is in the hands of a fath- 
er who will prove him with no aflliction that re< 
signation cannot conquer, or that death cannot 
cure. 

CLV. 

It is a mistake, that a lust for power is the mark of 
a great mind; for even the weakest have been cap- 
tivated by it ; and for minds of the highest order, it 
has no charms. They seek a nobler empire within 
^eir owa breast ; and he that beat knew what was in 
waskiHl?^}^ .*'?^® ^ earthly crown, but one that 
^^^^S^lte^i1.)l^^ Cincinatus and Washington 

re greater In their retirement, than Cwsar and W 
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poleon at the flummit of their aiubition ; sioce it re- 
quires leis magnaDimity to win the conqaest, than 
to refuse the spoil. Lord Bacon has compared those 
who move in the higher spheres, to those heavenly 
^bodies in the firmamenti which have much admi- 
ration, but little rest. And it is not necessary to in- 
vesta wise man with power, to convince him that it 
is a garment bedizened with gold, which daisies the 
beholder bv its splendour, but oppresses the wearer 
by its weight, Besides, those who aspire to govern 
others rather than themselves, must descend to 
meanness which the truly noble cannot brook, nor 
will such stoop to kiss the earth) although it were 
Kke Brutus for dominion !* 

CLVI. 

Erasmus candidly informs us, that he had not 
courage enough for a martyr ; and expresses his 
fears, that he should imitate Peter in case of perse- 
cution ; " JS'onereU animus oh veritcUem, eapite, peri^ 
clitari; non omneaad martyrium scUis habent r aborts ^ 
vereor aulem si quid indderil iumultusj Petrum sim 
imitatunu.'' But if Erasmus had not the courage to 
face danger, he had the firmness to renounce hon- 
ours and emoluments. He offered up 4 daily sacri- 
fice, denial, rather than a single sacrifice, deSith. 

* QLqo minui gloriam petebat, eo magu adsequebatur. When 
they invitact Nuina,says DioD, to the sovereignty, he for some 
time refuted it, and persisted long in bis resolution not to accept 
the invitation. But at the pressing instance of his brothers, and 
at last of hiff father, tvbo would not suffer him to reject tte offer 
of so great an honour, he condescended to be a king. As soon 
as the Romans were informed of all this hj the ambassadors, tbf y 
conceived a great affection for him, before they saw him, es- 
teemiDE it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that while oth- 
ers valued royalty beyond measure, lookine upon it as the 
•oulree of happiness, he alone despises it as a thing of small value. 




the Second. "^ 

M 
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Bat he wts a powerful agent in the cause of tratb> 
for his writiDgs acted upon the public mind as oUtT' 
nativet upon the body> and gradually prepared men 
to undergo the effects of the more violent cathartics 
of Luther ; bence^ it was not uncommon' to say, 
that Luther hatched the egg, but that Erasmus had 
laid it. Had Erasmus been brought to the stakes 
and recanted in that situation, I question whether 
he would have found a better saitVo for his con- 
science, than that of Mustapha, a Greek Christian of 
Constantinople. This man was. much respected by 
the Turks ; but a curiosity he could not resist, indu- 
ced him to run the hazard of being present at some 
of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem faith, to see 
which is to incur the penalty of death, unless the in* 
Udel should atone for the offence, by embracing the 
faith of Mahomet Mustapha chose the latter alter- 
native, and thus saved his life. But as he was knowu 
to be a man of strict integrity, he did not escape the 
remonstrances of some of his former friends, to 
whom he made this excuse for his apostacy : " I 
thovghi it better to trust a merciful God with my sotU 
than thoie wretches with my body.'* 

CLVII. 

He that openly telU his friends all that he thinks 
of them, must expect that they will secretly tell his 
enemies miich that they do not think of him. 

CLVIII. 

The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her great- 
jest enemy is Prejudice, and her constant companion 
is Humility, 

CLIX. 
Did universal charity prevail, earth would be a 
heaven, and hell a fable. 

CLX. 

How email a portion ofourlifeU is that we re- 
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ally eojoy. In youth we are looking forward to 
things that are tacome ; in old age, we are looking 
backwards to things that are gone past ; in man- 
hood, although we appear indeed to be more occu- 
pied in things that are present, vet ev^n that* is too 
often absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 

CLXI. 

In all governments, there must of necessity be 
both the law and the sword; laws without arms 
would give os not liberty, but licentiousness ; and 
aftais without laws, would produce not subjectfoii) 
but slavery. The law, therefore, should be unto 
the sword, what the handle is to the hatchet ; it 
should direct the stroke^ and temper the foree. 

CLXI I. 

And pride, vouchsafed to all, the common frioqd.V 

The Poet, who wrote this line, evinced a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. Ii has been 
well remarked, that it is on this principle that the 
pangs felt by the jealous are the most intolerable, 
becKUse thev are wounds inflicted on them through 
their very shield, through that pride wluoh is our 
most common sup|)ort even in our bitterest mbfor* 
tunes. This pride, which is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that 
induces men to reiterate their complaints of their 
own deficiences, in every conceivable gift, except 
in that article ajone, where such complaints would 
neither be Irraiional nor groundless, namely, a de- 
ficiency in understanding. Here it is, that self-con- 
ceit would conceal the disorder, and submit to the 
consequences, rather than permit the cure ; and 
Solomon is the only example on records of one 
who made wisdom the first and the last object of 
bia desires, and left the • rest to heaven. Philoso- 
phers have widely differed as to the scat of tne 
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soal, and St. Paul has told us, that out of the heart 
proceed murmurings ; but there ican be no doubt 
out that the seat of perfect contentment is in the 
head; for every individual is thoroughly satisfied 
with his own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
so well aware of this, that .he would not start as a 
teacher of truth, but as an inquirer after it. Asa 
teacher, he would have had many disputers, but 
no disciples: I^e therefore adopted the humbler 
mode of investigation, and instilled his knowledge 
into others, under the mask of seeking intormalion 
frq|p them. " * ^ 

^LXIII 

If you have performed an act of great and dis- 
interested virtue, conceal it*; If you publish it, you 
will neither be believed kerCj nor rewarded Aere- 

tifter. 

CLXIV. 

Physical courage, which despises all danger, 
V9i\V make a man brave, in one way, and moral 
courage, which despises all opinion, will make a 
man brave in another The former would seem 
most necessary for the camp, the latter for the 
council; but to constitute a great man, both are 
necessary. Napoleon accused Murat of a want of 
the one, and he himself has not been wholly unsua* 
pected of a want of the other. 

CLXV. 

There are two things that bestow consequence ; 
great possessions or great debts.* Julhis Csssar 
consent ed to be millions of sesterces worse than 

^^*^ — i- , I 

iodi^.^.i'?**'? remark is applicable to statea, no lesa than t^ 
but if the «n i ^Y^^'"" *'*''* " • l^ind of anchor in the storm 
bv that very w^r uf *^°. ^eavy for the vessel, the will be Bunk 
saptenta, y^rh^^^^^^^^ '^^ intended for her preservatiois - 
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notlitng, ID ordeF to be every thing ; he bonr6wed 
large sams of his officersi to quell seditions in bis 
troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, and thus 
forced his partisans to anticipate iheir own success 
only through that of their commander. 

CLXVI. 

Those who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, live 
and move, and think and act, in an atmosphere of 
their own conforraiation. The delusion so produced 
Is somotimes deplorable, sometimes ridiculous, al- 
ways remediless No events are too great, or too 
little, to be construed by such persons into peculiar 
or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
their own morbid halluciuations. An old maiden 
lady, who was a most determined espouser:0f the 
cause of the Pretender, happened to be possessed 
of a beautiful canary bird, whose vocal puwdrs 
were the annoyance of one half of the neighbour- 
hood, and the admiration of the other. Lord Pe- 
terborough was very solicitous to procure this bird, 
as a present to a favorite female, who had set her 
heart on being mistress of thiii little musical won- 
der Neither bis Lordship's entreaties nor bis bribes 
could prevail ; but so able a negotiator was not so 
easily foiled. He took an opportunity of cb§ingiag 
the bird, and of substituting another in its cage du- 
ring some lucky moment, when its vigilant protec- 
tress was off her guard. The changeling was pre- 
cisely like the original, except in that particular 
respect which alone constituted its value ; it trof a 
jterfeel mute, and had mcfre taste for seeds than for 
•ongs. Immediately after this manmuvre, that bat- 
tle which utterly ruined the hopes of the Preten- 
dePy took place A deiient interval had elapsed 
when IvU Lordship summed up resolution to call 
again on the old lady ; in order to smother all sus- 
picion o^ the trick he had played upon her, he v^ 
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about to affect great anxiety for the possesion of 
the bird; she saved him all trouble on that score, 
by anticipating, at she thought, bis errand, ex- 
cfajming, " Oho» my Lord, then you are come 
again I pre&ume, to coai me out of my dear little 
idol, but It is all in vain, he is now dearer to me 
than ever, I would not part with him for his cage 
full of gold/ Would you believe it my Lord ? From 
the moment thai his griicious Sovcn^ign was defeat- 
ed, '• Tfi.- 9wtet Kit U fellow has not uttered a tingle 
note! ! /" Mi*. Lackint>ton, (he great booki*eiler, 
when young, was locked up in order to prevent his 
attendance at a metfaodi^t meeting in Taunton. 
He informs u», that in a fit of superstition, he 0|ten- 
ed the Bible for directions what to do. The very 
first' words he hit or^on were these: ** He has given 
his angelx charge ovtrthee, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.'' This, says he, was quite 
enough for me ; so without a moment's hesitation, 
I ran up two pair of stairs to my own room, and 
out of the window I leaped, to the great teiror of 
my poor mistress. It appears that he encountered 
more Hiigtes in bis fall than angels, as he was most 
intolerably bruised, and being quite unable to rise, 
was carried back, and put to l>ed for a fortnight. 
** I was icnorant en«»ugh,'* says he, -to tliink that 
the liord had not used me tery well on this occasion;'* 
and it is most likely that he did not put so high a 
trust in s'uch presages for the future. 

CLXVII. 

That writer who aspires to immortality, sboald 

imitate the sculptor, i^ he would make the labours 

of the pen as durable as ihose of the chisel Like 

the sculptor, he should arrive at ultimate perfection, 

onLy '^*^"^*'® *'*^' *>«t J)y what he tak4^ away; 

J^per^luL"". '"^ ^"^'•gy "»y be hidden \u iL 
»uperabuad«ni mass of fcs matter, as t^ finished 
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form df an Apollo, in the un worked solidtty of the 
block. A friend called On Michael An^<>lo, who 
was finishing a statue ; some time afterwards he 
called again ; the sculptor was still at fai& work ; his 
friend looking at the figure, excfaimed, have you 
been idle since I 8ai\ you last ; by no means, repli- 
ed the sculptor, I have retouched this part and 
polished that ; I have softened this feature and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more exprei3- 
sion to this lip, and mere energy to (his limb* 
Well, well, said his friendi but all these are trifles; 
it may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect that 
trifles make perfectioo, and that perfoctioa is no 
trifle. 

cLxnii. 

If it be true, that men of strong imaginations are 
usually dogmatists, and I am inclined to think it is 
so, it ought to follow that men of weak imaginations 
are the reverse ; in which (*ai>e, we should have 
some compensation for stupidity But it unfortu- 
nately happens that no dogmatist is more obstinate) 
or less open to conviction, than a fool ; and the 
only difference between the two would seem to be 
this the former is determined to force hU knowl- 
edge upon others ; the/atter is eq^ially determined 
that others shall not force their knowledge upon 
him. 

CLXIX. 

The good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse^ than is usually supposed ; for the rewards 
of the one. and the punishments of the other, not 
nnfrequently begin on*(ftt« side of the grave; for 
vice has more martyrs than virtue ; and it often 
happens that men sufier more to be lost than to be 
saved. But admitting that the vicious may happen 
to escape the tortures of the body, which are so 
conmool^ the wages of excess, and of that sin > 
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yet in that calm and constant sunshine of the sout 
which illiiniinates the bretnrt of the good man, vice 
can have no competition with Virtue. . "Our 
thoughts)" says an eloquent divine, '' like the 
waters of the sea? when exhaled towards heaven, 
will lose all their bitterness and saltness, and 
sweeten into an amiable humanity, until they de^ 
Bcend in gen lie showers oliove and kindness upon' 
bur fellowrmeu." 

CLXX. 

There are too many who reserve both the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the apostle ; they become 
all thiiigs to all men, not to serve others, but them- 
selves ; and thev try all things, only to hold fast 
that which is bad: 

CLXXI. 

There are only two things in which the false pro« 
fessors of all religions have agreed ; to persecute all 
other sects, and to plunder then: own. 

CLXXII. 

There is one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the potentates of Europe seem to have given their 
unanimous assent and approbation, and to have 
studied so thoroughly as to nave it quite at tbeirj^n- 

?e/f ends. ** There went oiU a decree in the days 'of 
UdHidius CiBsar, thai all the world should be taxed.'* 

CLXXIII. 

It often happens in public assemblies, that two 
measures are proposed, opposite in their tendency, 
but equal in the influence by which they are sup- 
portecf, and also in the balance of good and evil, 
Which majr be fairly stated of either. In such a di- 
lemma, it is not unusual, for the sake of unanimity, 
«^« l?^ ^°i"® half measure, which, as it has beea 
wm -^SL*^®"^ °^*^ ^^^^Sy ^o please the moderate, 
"' ouen possess the good of aeithcr measixre, but 
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the ^vil of both. Of tbi^ kind was the suspentive veto 
voted to the monarch l^y the nationat assembly of 
France. It made the king an object of positive jeal- 
bu9y; whilo it gave bim only negative power^ and 
rendered him unpopular, without the means of do- 
ing harm, and responsible without the privilege of 
doing good. And as half measures arc so pregnant 
with danger, so the half talent by which they are 
often dictated, may be equally prejudicial. I'here 
fire circumstances of peculiar difficulty and danger, 
where a m^i»crity of talent is the mostfcUal quantum 
that a nian can possibly possess, Had Charles the 
First, and Louis the Sixteenth, been more Wise, or 
more weak, more firm, or more yielding, in either 
case they had both of them saved their heads. 

CLXXV. 

Imperial Rome governed the bodies of men but 
did not extend her empire fur^er. Papal Rome im- 
proved upon imperial ; she made the tiara stronger 
than the diadem ; pontiffs more powerful than prse-* 
tors ; and the crosier more victorious than the sword. 
She devised a system so complete in all its parts^ 
for the subjugation both of body and of mind, that, 
like Archimedes, she asked but one thing, and that 
Luther denied her : a fulcrum of ignorance on which 
to rest that lever by which she Could have balanced 
the world. 

CLXXVl. • 

m 

In former times patriots prided themselves on two 
things ; their own poverty, and the riches of the 
state. But poor as these men were, there were kings 
not rich enough to purchase them, nor powerful 
enough to intimidate them. In modern times, it 
would be easier to find a patriot rich enough to bay 
ft king, than a king not rich enough to buy a patriot. 
Valerius Maximus informs us, that iElius P»tus tore 
to pieces, with his owu teeth, a woodpecker, d - 
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cause the augor, being consulted, had replied that if 
the bird lived, the house "^f^tius would flourish, 
but that iFit died, the prosperity of the state would 
{)revail. Modern patriots haue discolored, that a 
roasted woodcock is better than a raw woodpecker. 

CLXXVII. 

As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more 
miserable than most men are, so the skeptic, in a 
vain attempt to be wise, beyond what is permitted 
to man, plungesi into a darkness mor^ deplorable, 
and a blindness more incurable than that of the com- 
mon herd, whom he despises and would fafn In- 
etruct For the more precious the gift, the more 
pernicious the abuse of it, ps the most powerful 
medicines are the most dangerous, if misapplied, 
and no error is so remediless as that which arises, 
not from the exclusion of wisdom, but from its per- 
version. The skeptic, when he plunges into the 
depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps from 
the shipwreck, ^ill find that the treasures which he 
bears about him, will only sink him deeper in the 
abyss. 

CLSXVIII. 

It has been said, that men carry on a kind of 
coasting trade with religion. In the voyage of life, 
they4»rofes8to be in search of heaven, bat take care 
not to venture so far l\i t^eir approximations to it, 
•as entirely to lose s)^t of the earth ; and should 
their frail vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they will 
gladly throw their darling vices overboard, as other 
mariners their treasures, only to fish them up again, 
when the storm is over. To ste^r a course that 
shall secure both worlds, is still, I fear, a deaidera- 
th^dill ®*^*cs, a thing unattained as yet, either by 
coverable J^V^'S Philosopher, for the track is dll 
™we only by the shipwrecks that have been 
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made in the attempt. John Wesley quaintiv observ- 
eci,*that (he road to heaven is a narrow path, not in- 
ieiidtdfor toheelsj and that to ride in a coach here, 
and to go to heaven fiereafier, was a happiness toq 
iQUch for man !^ 

CLXXix: 

The only kind office performed for us by our 
friends, of which we never complain, is our fune- 
ral ; and the only thing which we are sure to want, 
liappeas to be the only thing which we never pur- 
chase — our cofl5a ! _ 

GLXXX. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it might 
be said, that parsons are preaching for theni'— that 
lawyers are pleading for them— ^that physicians 
are prescribing for them — that authors are writing 
for them — that soldiers are fighting for them, — but> 
that true philosophers alone are enjoying them. 

CLXXXI. 

There is more jealousy between rival wits than 
rival beauties, for vanity has no sex. But, in both 
cases, there must be pretensions, or there will be no 
jealousy. Elizabeth migUt have been merciful, had 
JMary neither been beautiful nor a queen ; and it is 
only when we ourselves have been admired by some, 
that we begin thoroughly to envv those who are ad' 
luired by all. But the basis of this passion must be 
the possibility of competition ; for the rich are more 
envied by tnose who have a little, than by those 
who have nothing ; and no monarch ever heacd 
with indifference, that other monarchs were extend- 
ing their dominions, except Theodore of Corsica — 
who had none 1 

CLXXXII. 

Those missionaries' who embark for India, like 
some other reform ers, begin at the wrong end. 

" • Yet honest John rode in bh owp ccjich before b« died. 
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Thftj^ought first to convert to practical Christianity, 
those of their own countrymen who have crowed 
the Pacific, on a very different mission, to acquire 
money by every kind of rapine abroad, in order to 
squander it in every kind of revelry at home. But 
eiample is more powerful than precept, and the 
poor Hindoo is not slow in discovering how vei^ un- 
like the Christians he sees are to that Christianity of 
which he hears : 

" 5egntiM irrUant aminos demissaper aures, 
*' Quam qucR 8unt oculis subjectafidelibus." 

Thb misfortune, therefore, is, that he understands 
the conduct of his master much better than the creed 
ef bis^mbsionary, and has a clearer knowledge of 
the depravity of'^the disciple, than of the preachings 
of the preceptor. And these observations are 
strengthened by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, founded 
on bis own experience. << Conversion," says be, 
''goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and other 
provinces, where there are no Europeans, than in 
Tranquebar, where they are numerous: for we find," 
be adds^ ''that European example in the large towns 
Is the bane of Christian instruction." 

CLXXXIII. 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing : fit 
ireak, defence strengthens your opponent, and si- 
lence is less injurious than a bad reply. 

CLXXXIV. 

^We know the effects of many things, but the 
causes of few; experience, therefore, is a surer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than oonjecture. 
But those phvsical difficulties w^hlch you cannot 
•ecount for, be very slow to arraign, for he that 
would be wiser than nature, would be wiser than 

"*« runisbmeDts fall upon a villain, from some 
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unknown quarter, he begins (o consider within him- 
self what hand may have inflicted them. He has 
injui'ed many, this be knows, and judging fromliis 
own heart, he concludes that he is the most likely to 
have revenged himself, who has had the most pow* 
er to do so. This conclusion, however, is often a 
'erroneous one, altlmagh it has proved the fre- 
"^ent source of fatal mischiefs, which have only fal- 
len the heavier, from having had nothing to support 
them. But forgiveness, that noblest of all self-de- 
Tiial) is a virtue, which be alone that can practise, in 
himself, can willingly believe in another. 

CLXXXVI. 

Some men possess means (hat are great, bat 'frit- 
ter them away,' in the execution of conceptions that 
are little ; -and there are others who can form great 
conceptions, but who attempt to carry them into 
execution with little means. — Th^se two descriptions 
of men might succeed if united, but as they are usu- 
ally kept asunder by jealousy, both fail. It is a rare 
thing lo find a combination of great means, and of 
great conceptions in one mind. The Duke of Bridge- 
water was a splendid example of this union, and all 
bis designs were so profoundly planned, t'liat it is de- 
ligf)tful to observe now effectually his vast means 
supported his measures, at one time^ and how grate- 
fully his measures repaid his means, at another. On 
the blameless and the bloodless basis of public utility, 
he founded his own individual aggrandisements; 
and his triumphal arches are those by which he sub- 
dued the earth, only to increase the comforts of 
those who possess it. I have heard my father say, 
that the duke was not considered a clever lad at 
Katon, which only strengthens an observation that 
I have often made, that vivacity, in ^ou//i, is often 
mistaken for genius, and solidity for dullness. 
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CLXXXVIl. 

Theiurther we advance in knowledge, (he more 
simplicity shall we discover in those primary rales 
that regulate all the apparently endless, complica- 
ted, and mulliforra' operations of the Godhead. To 
Him, indeed, all time is but a moment, and ait space 
but a point, and He fills both, but is bounded by 
neither. As merdiful in his restrictions as in his 
bounties, he sees, at one glance, the whole rela- 
tions of things, .and has prescribed unto himself one 
eternal and immutable principle of action, that of 
producing the highest uftimate happiness, by the 
best (lossible means. But he is as great in minute- 
ness as in magnitude, since even (he legs of a fly 
have been fitted up and furnished with all the pow- 
ers and all the properties of an air piimp, and this 
has been done by the self>same hand that created 
the suns of other systems, and placed them at so 
immense a distance. from (he earth, that Hghd her- 
self seems to lag on so immeasurable a journey, oc- 
cupying many millions of ^ears in arriving from 
those bodies unto us. But, in proof of (he observa- 
tion with which I set out, modern discoveries in 
chymistry have so simplified the laws by which the 
Deity acts in his great laboratory of na(ore, that Sir 
Humphrey Davy has felt himself authorized to' af- 
firm, that a veiy few elementary bodies indeed} 
and which may themselves be only different forms 
of some one, and the same primary material^ consti- 
tute the sum total of our tangible universe of things. 
And as the grand discordant harmony of the celes- 
tial bodies may be explained by the simple princi- 
pies of gravity and impulse, so also in (hat more 
wonderful and complicated microcosm, the heart of 
^iv«M . ®P*"®"^*"®"* of morals are perhaps re- 
parerSgooT ?o"At!E«*^ principle^Ae purmU qfap^ 
yet ma? ^;J^^t^^;^^J^ 

k 
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the same. Hence the old position of the Pyronnisty 
that the more we study the less we know> is true, 
but not in the sense in which It has been usually re- 
ceived. It mfiy be true, that we know less, but that 
less is of the highest value ; first} from its being a 
condensation of all that is. certain; secondly, from 
its being a rejection of all that is doubtful ; and such 
a treasure, like the pages of the Sybil; increases in 
value, even by its diminution. For knowledge is 
twofold, and consists not only in an affirmation of 
what is true, but in the negation of that which is 
false. And it requires more magnanimity to give up 
what is wrong, than to maintain that which is 
right; for our pride is wounded by the one effort, 
but flattered by the other. But the highest knowl- 
edge can be nothing more than the shortest and 
clearest road to truth ; all the rest is pretension, not 
performance, mere verbiage, and grandiloquence, 
from which we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external sign of an internal deficiency. But to re- 
vert to our former affirmation of the simplrcity of 
those rules that regulate the universe, we might fur- 
ther add, that any machine would be considered to 
be most ingenious, if it contained within itself prin- 
ciples for correcting its own imperfections. Now, 
a few simple but resistless laws have effected all 
this so fully for the world we live in, that it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alex- 
ander cout4 not add one atom unto it, nor a JNapo- 
Teontak^one away. A period, indeed, has been 
assigned unto it by revelation^ otherwise it would be 
far less difficult to conceive of its eternal continu- 
ancei xhin of its final cessation; 

CLXXXVIII. 

As the dimensions of the tree are not always regu^ 

latad by the size of the seed, so the consequences of 

things are not always proportionate to the apparent 

magnitude of those events that have produced them. 
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^Thus> the American Revo{^1ioD^ from which little 
'wasexjTectedy produced much.; but the French revo« 
latioii; from which much was expected, jiroduced 
little. And, in ancient times, so groveiUng a passioti 
as the lust of a Tarquin could give freedom to Rome ; 
that Freedom to wiiose shrfne a Caesar was after- 
wards sa^^riiiced in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as a 
martyr ; that freedom which fell, unestablished eith- 
er by the immolation of the oue, or the magnanimity 
of the other. 

CLXXXIX. 

Where true religion has prevented one crime, 
false religious have afforded a- pretext for a thou- 
sand. 

CX€. 

We aslc advice, but we mean approbation. 

. . cxcr. 

Be very slow to believe that you are wiser Uian 
all others ; it is a fatal but common error. Where 
one has been saved by a true estimation of another's 
weakness, thousands have been destroyed by a 
false appreciation of their own strength. Napoleon 
could calculate the former, well, but to his miscalcu*^ 
iations of the laiterf he may Scribe hid present de^ 
gradation. 

CXCH. 

lo the present enlightened state of society, it is im- 
possible for mankind to be thoroughly vicious ; for 
wisdom and virtue are very often convertible terms^ 
and they invariably alSsist and strengthen each other. 
A society composed of none but th,e wicked, could 
not exist; it contains within itself the se^ds of its 
^r^° ^*^estruction, and, wilkout a. ilood, would be 
ini^fft'*'*?.?"**®™ ^^^ earth by the deluge of its otvn 
it unites ««^® ™°™* cement of all society, is virtue; 
«a««s and preserves, while rice separates and de- 
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stroys. The good may well be termed the salt c 
earth.. For where there is oo integrity, there 
be no confidence ; and where there is no confid 
tliere can be no unanimity. The stoiy of the t 
German robbers is applicable to our present 
pose, from the pregnant brevity of its moral. Ha 
apquired'by various atrocities, what amounted 
very valuable booty ^ they agrend to divide the s 
and to retire from so dangerous a vocation VI 
the day, wbich they had appointed for this puri 
arrived, one bt ibam was despatched to a neigho 
ing town, to purchase provisions for their last 
rousal. The other two secretly agreed to mu 
him on his return, that they might come in for 
half of the plunder, instead of a third. They 
so. But the murdered man \^as n closer calcul 
even than his assassins, for be had previously 
soned a part of the provisions, that he might ap 
priate unto himself the iohole of the spoil. This 
ctous triumvirate were found dead together, — a 
nal instance that nothing is so blind and suicida 
the selfishness of vice. 

CXCIII. 

When the million applaud you, seriously 
yourself what harm you have done ; when they < 
sure you, what good ! 

CXCIV. 

Agar saidy " give me neither poverty nor ricl: 
and this will ever be the prayer of the wise.'* 
incomes should be like our shoes, if too small, 1 
will gall and pinch us, but if too large, they 
cause us to stumble t and to trip. But wealth i 
ally is a relative thing, since he that has little, 
wants less, is richer than he that has much, 
wants more. True contentment depends not v 
what we have ; a tub was large enough for 
genesy but a world w'aa-too KUle for Alexande 
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CXCV. 

We should act with as much eirergy as those who 
expect every tbitfg from themselves; — and we 
should pray with as much earnestness as those who 
expect every thing from God. 

cxcvr. 

The ignorant have often given credit to tfao wise, 
for powers that are permitted to hone, merely be- 
cause the wise have made a proper use of those powd- 
ers that are permitted to all. The little Arabian tale 
- of the dervisoi shall be the coitiment of this proposi- 
tion. A dervise was journeying alone in the desert, 
when two merchants suddenly met him ; " You 
have lost a camel," said he^ to the merchants ; "In- 
deed we have/' they replied ; was he not blind in 
his right eye,ltnd lame in his left leg ?" said the der* 
vise ; << he was," replied the merchants: '< had he 

• not lost a front tooth ?" said the dervise ; " he had," 
rejoined the merchants ; " and was he not loaded 
with honey on one side, and wheat on the other?" 
'^ most certainly he was," they replied, '^ and as ^ou 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particu- 
larly, you can, in all probability, conduct us to him." 
'< My friends," said the dervise, " I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him but from you." 
'< A pi'etty story truly," said the merchants, << but 

• where are the jewels which lormed a part of bis car- 
go?" <'Ihave neither seen your camel, nor your 

i'ewcls," repeated the dervise. On this they seised 
1I0 person, and forthwith hurried him before the ca- 
di, where, on the strictest search,, nothing could be 
found upon him, nor could any evidence, whatever 
be adduced to convict him, either of falsehood or of 
theft. They were then about to proceed against him 
Jh.f.tS^*^^'*' ^'*®" ^^® dervise, with great calmnesst 
sed w^?h 'i!*'®^ ^^^ <:0«rt ; "I have been much amu- 
««-«& your surpnse, and own that there baa been 
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«oroe ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived 
long and alone ; and I can find ample, scope for ob« 
servation, even^in a desert^ I knew that I had cross- 
ed the trdck of a camel that had strayed from its 
owner; because I saw no mark of anv human foot* 
step oh the same route ; I knew that the animal was 
blind in one eye, because it had cropped the herbage 
only on one side of its path ; and 1 perceived that it 
was lame in one leg) from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I 
concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage 
'was left uninjured, in the centre of its bite. As to 
that which formed the burthen of the beast, the bu- 
sy ants informed me that it was corn on the one side, 
and the clustering flies, that it was honey oa the 
other." 

CXCVII. 
Spme philosophers would give a sex to revenge, 
and appropriate it almost exclusively to the female 
mind. . But, like, most other vices, il is of both gen- 
ders; yet, becaulb wounded vanity, or slighted 
love, are the two most powerful excitements to re^ 
venge, it is thought, perhaps, to rage with more 
violence in the female heart. — But as the causes of 
this passion are not confined to the women, so neith- 
er are its effect. History can produce many Syllas, 
to one Fulvia, or Christina. The fact, perhaps, is 
tbat the human heart,* in both sexes, will more readi- 
ly pardon injuries than insults, particularly if they 
appear to arise, not from any w^ish in the offender 
to degrade us, but to aggrandize himself. Margaret 
Lambrun assumed a man's habit, and cameto Eng- 
land, from the other side of the Tweed, determined 
to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. She .was urged to 
this from the double malice of revenge; excited by 
the loss of her mistress, Queen Mary, and tn^^ J*.{ 
her own husband who died from grief, at the deau* 
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of his queeiir la attempting to get cjose to Eliza- 
beth, she dropped one of h«r. pistols $ and on being 
seized, and brought before the queen, she boldly 
avowed her motives, and added, that she found her- 
self necessitated, by experience,, to prove the truth 
of that maxim, that neither force nor reason can 
hinder a woman from revenge, when she is impelled 
by love. The queen set an example, that few kings 
would have followed, for she magnanimously for- 
gave the criminal ; .and thus took the noblest mode 
of convincing her that there were some injuries that 
even a woman could forgive. 

CXCVIII. 

All the poets are indebted more or less to those 
. who have gone before them ; even Homer's origi* 
nality has been questioned, and Virgil owes almost 
as much to Theocritus, in his Pastorals, as to Ho- 
mer, in his Heroics; and if our own countryman, 
Milton, has soared above both Homer and Virgil, 
it is because he has stolen some feathers from their 
wings. But Shakespeare stands alone His want 
of erudition was a most happy and productive igno- 
rance ; it forced him back upon his own resources, 
which were cxhaustless. If his literary Qualifications 
naade it Impossible for him to borrow trom the an- 
cients, he was more than repaid by the powers of 
his invention, which made borrowing unnecessary. 
In all the ebbings and the flowings of his genius, in 
his storms, no i«ss than .in his* calms, he is as cote- 
plefely separated from all other poets,' as the Cas- 
pian from all other seas. ' But he abounds with so 
many axioms applicable to ail the circumstances, 
situations and varieties of life, that they are no long- 
anni«® t^°P®'*^y °^ ^^^ poet, but of the world; ail 
pK« ir*""^ ^"^^ approrriate them ; atfd, like 
their weight ®''® ^^^^^^ from thieves, by reason of 
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CXCIX 

Tbal nalloni aynipatbise with their niODtrcb's eIo- 
iVi that they are improved b; bis 'virtues, and Ihat 
the (one o[ morals rises liigh, when he Ihat lead) the 
band is perfect, Ibese are trullis admitted with exul- 
tation, and felt nilh honest pride. But that a nation 
is equal])' degraded by a monarch's profligacy, that* 
it is made, in sotne'sorl, coDlemplible by his mean- 
ness, end immorBi, by his deprBvalion, these are 
positions less flalleriiig, but equally important and 
true. " Pfui exempio ifurim peccalo niicenl,ou{ppe 
quod miilli imilaforei priacipum eiiilunl." The eX' 
ample, therefore, of ■ sovereign derives ill poner-> 
fill influence from Ihat pride inherent in Ibe constilu- 
tion of our nature, which dictates to all, not to copy 
tbeii ioleriors, but whicb at tbe same time, causes 
imilatioD to descend. A prince, therefore, can do 
mors be obscured by vices, wilhout demoralizing 
4iia ptople, Iban the lun can be eclipsed without 
darkening tbe land. In proof of these propoiilioos, 
we migbt affirm, thai there bave been some ii stan- 
ces ivbere a sovereign bu reformed a eouK,' bat 
not a single inslance ivbere a court bas reformed n 
sovereign. When Louia the Fourteentb, in bis old 
age, quilled bis battles for beads, and bis niiilreaa 
for missals, bis courliers aped their sovereign ai 
etrenuoualv in his devotions, as (bey had before in 
bis debaucberie's, and look the sacrament twice in 
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CC. 

The gamesteri if he die a mart3rr to his profession, 
is doobly ruined. He adds his soul to every other 
loss, and by the act of puicide, renounces earth to 
forfeit heaven. 

CCI. 

-Two 'things are neceissary to a modern -martyr, — 
some to pity, and some to persecute, some to regret, 
and some to roast him. If martyrdom is now on the 
decline, it is not because martyrs are less z'ealous, 
but because martyrmongers are more wise. The 
light of intellect has put out the fire of persecution, 
as other fires are observed to smoulder before the 
light of the sun. 

ecu. 

The wise man has his follies, no less than the fool ; 
but it has been said, that herein lies the difference 
— the follies of the fool are known to the world, but 
are hiclden from himself; the fpUies of the wise are 
known to himself,^ but hidden from the world. A 
harmless hilarity, and a buoyant cheerfulness are 
not infrequent concomitants of genius ; and we are 
liever more deceived, than when we mistake gravity 
lor greatness, solemnity for sciencei and pomposity 
for erudition> 

ccni. * 

The tfue poef is always great, if compared with 
others; not always if compared with himself. 

cciy. 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment, 
" they censure them, your own. 

Ph- ^^^* 

only wUh^i'LnT-?!?/^ * "^"'^ Important firm, not 
iarger one thaf ,hL'*(''^''u*''^°» ^"^ **'« «*th a still 

o one that she has borrowed ; but she repays 
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ivith a most liberal Interest, and in a mode that ulti- 
mately enricheS) not only others, but herself. The 
philosopher is neither a cbymist, nor a smith; nor a 
m.erchant, nor a manutacturer ; but he both teaches 
and is taught by all of them ; and his prayer is, that 
the intellectual light may be as general as the solaf; 
and uncontrolled. .But as he is as much delighted - 
to imbibo knowledge as to impart it, he wafchesthe 
rudest operations of that experience, which may be 
both old and uninformed, and right, though unable 
to say why, or wrong, without knowing the where- 
fore. The philosopher, therefore, strengthens that 
which was mere practice, by disclosing the princi- 
ple ; he establishes customs that were right, by super- 
adding the foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous^ by taking that foundation 
away. 

CCVI. 
Persecutors on the score of religion, have, in gene- 
ral, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their burn- 
ing zeal has too often been lighted up at the altar of 
worldly ambition But, suppose we admit that per- 
secution may,, in some solitary cases, have arisen 
from motives that are pore; the glory of God, and 
the salvation of men. But here again the V^^ilj of 
the motive is most wofully eclipsed by the gross ab- 
surdity of the means. For the persecutor must begin 
by breaking many fundamental laws of his masteri 
in order to commence his operations in his flavor ; 
thus asserting, by deeds, if not by words, that the 
intrinsic excellence of the code of our^ Saviour, is 
insufficient for its own preservation. But thus it is, 
that even the sincerest persecutor defends thecause 
of his master. He shows his love of man by breaks 
ing his cardinal laws ; he then seeks to glorify a God 
of Mercy, by worshipping him as a Moloch, who 
delights in human sacrifice; and, lastly, he shows 
his love of his neighbour, by roasUng bis body for the 
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good of his soul. Bat can a darknesS) which is in* 
tellectual, be done away by a. fire which is material ? 
or is it absolately necessary to malce a faggot of a 
man's body in order to enlighten his mind ? 

CCVII. 

There is a paradoi in pride — it makes some men 
ridiculousi but prevents others from becoming so. 

CCVIII. 

Those who worship God in a world so cormpt as 
this.we live in> have at least one thing to plead in 
defence of their idolatry — the power of their idol. 
It is true, that like other idols, it can neither move 
nor see, nor bear, nor feel, oor understand ; hut un- 
like other idols, it has often communicated all these 
powers to those who had them not, and annihilated 
them in those who had. This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities ; it is worshipped in all climates, with- 
out a single temple, and by all classes, without a sin- 
gle hypocrite. 

CCIX. 

If kings would only determine not to extend 
their dominions, until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territories 
too large, but the longest life too short, for the 
fall accomplbhment of so grand and so noble an am- 
bition. 

ccx 

It is not every man that can afford to wear a shab* 
by eoat ; and worldly wisdom dictates to her disci- 
ples, the propriety of dressing somewhat boyond 
their means, but of living within them ; for every 
™-!S®' ^^ ^® ^^'^s* but none see how we live, 
^ ^L^^ *:^^***^ ^^ 'e^ them. But the truly great 
traim?i/o'r"*' f«ff«ge,- exempted from these 
trammels, and may live or dress as they please. 



V 
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CCXI. 

Sleep, (he type of death, is also, like that which 
if typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hel), 
and is excluded from heaven. 

CCXH. 

Emulation has been termed a spar to virtue, and 
assumes to be a spur of gold. But it is a spur com- 
posed of baser materials, and' if tried in (he furnace, 
will be found to want that fixedness which is the 
characteristic of gold. He that pursues virtue, only 
to surpass others, is not far from wishing others less 
forward than himself; and he that rejoices too much 
at his. own perfections, will be too little grieved at 
the defects of other men. We might also insist 
upon this, that (rue virtue, though the most humble 
of all things, is the most progressiva ; it :'must per- 
«ev«re to the end. But, as Alexander scorned the 
Olympic games, because there were no kings to con- 
tend with, so he that starts only to outstrip others, 
will suspend his exertions when that is attained ; 
and selt-Iove will, in many cases, incline him to 
stoop for the prize, even before he ha^ obtained the 
^ ictory. But (he views of the Christian are more 
extensive, and more enduring; his ambition is, not 
to conquer others, but himsel/y and he unbuckles his 
armour, only for his shroud. 

CCXIII. 

In (he pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever 
it is to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of all 
climates, and like coin, its circulation is nx>i restric* 
ted to any particular class. We are ignorant inToutb, 
from idleness, and we continue so in manhood, from 
pride; for pride is less ashamed of being ignorant, 
than of being instructed, and she looks too high to 
• find that which very often lies beneath her. . There- 
fore condescend to men of low estate, and be for 
wisdom that which Aleibiades was for power. He 

r 
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that rings only one bell, will hear only one soond ; 
and he that Jives only witli one class, will see but 
one scene of the great drama of life. Air. Locke was 
asked how he had contrived to accuniiilate a mine 
of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive and so deep. 
He replied, that ne attributed what little he knew, 
to the not having been ashamed to ask (or informa- 
tion ; and to the rule he had laid down; of convers- 
ing with all descriptions of men, on those to'pics 
chiefly that formed their own peculiar professions or 
pursuits. I myself have heard a common blacksmith 
eloquent, when welding of iron has been the theme ; 
for what we know thoroughly, we can usually ex- 
press clearly, since ideas will supply words, but 
words will not always supply ideas. Therefore when 
I meet with any that write obscurely, or converse 
confusedly, I am apt to suspect two things ; first, that 
such persons ^do not understand themselves ; and 
secondly, that they are not worthy of being under- 
stood by others. 

CCXIV. 

He that t:an enjoy the intimacy of the great and 
on no occasion disgust them with familiarity, or 
disgrace himself by servility, proves that be is as per- 
fect a gentlemen by nature, as his companions are 
hy rank. . 

ccxv. 

Royal favourites are often obliged to carry their 
complaisance further than they meant* * Tiiey live 
for their master's pleasure, ancf they die for his con- 
Tenience. 

CCXVI. 

tian patience i, the hate of those who envy us. 
imitation is the sinc^S/flatte»T. . 



I 
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CCXVIII. 

There are ivro modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion ; to be praised, by honest men and to be abu- 
sed by rogues. It is best, however, to secure the 
former, because it will be invariably accompanied 
by the latter. His calumniation is not only the 
greatest benefit a rogue can confer upon us, but 
it is also the only service he will perform for noth- 
ing. 

CCXIX. 

As we ascend in society, like those who climb 
a mountain,, we shall find that the line of perpeluat 
congelaiion commences with the higher circles, 
and the nearer we approach to the grand lumina- 
ry the court, the more frigidity and apathy shall we 
experience. 

CCXX. 

Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
designing men, in the following way; They have fsi- 
ken an opportunity of praising them to their own 
confidante, but with a solemn injunction to secrecy. 
The confidant, however, as they know, will Infalli- 
bly inform her principal, the first moment she sees 
her ; and this is a mode of flattery which always 
succeeds. Even those females who nauseate flattery 
in any other shape, will not reject it in this ; just as 
we can bear the light of the sun without pain when 
reflected by the moon. 

CCXXI. 

If you are under obligation to many, it is prudent 
to postpone the recompensing of one, until it' be in 
your power to remunerate all, otherwise you will 
make more enemies by what you give, than by what 
you withhold* 

ecxxii. 

There is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelenting, 
as that which proceeds from a bigoted and presurop- 
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luous supposition of doing service to God. Under 
the ioflueoce of such tiallucinatiooy all common 
modes of reasoning are perverted^ and all general 
principles destroyed. — Toe victim of the fanatical 
persecutor will find that the stronger the motives he 
can urge for merey are, the weaker will be bis 
chance of obtaining ity for the merit of his destruc- 
tion will be supposed to rise in value, in proportion 
as it is effected at the expense of every feeling, both 
of justice and of humanity. Had the son of Philip 
the Second of Spain been condemned by the inquisi- 
tion, his own father, in defauU of any other execu- 
tioner, would have carried the faggots, and have set 
fire to the pile. And in the atrocious murder of 
archbishop Sharp, it is well known that Balfour and 
his party did not meet together at Gilston Muir, for 
the purpose of assassinating tha archbishop, but to 
slay one Carmichael, a magistrate. These misguid- 
edwnen were actuated (to use their own words) " by 
a strong outletting of the spirit,'' shortly to be mani- 
fested by the outletting ot innocent blood ; and one 
Smith, a weaver at the Strutherdike, an inspired 
roan, had also encouraged them ^* all logo forward, 
seeing that Qod's glory was. the orily motive that was 
moving them to offer themselves to act for his broken 
down work.'* These men not happening to find 
Carmichael, were on the point of dispersing, when 
a lad running up suddenly informed them that the 
coach of Archbishop Sharp was then coming on, 
upon the road between Ceres and Qlebo Hole. 
Thus, Carmichael escaped, but an Archbishop was 
a sacrifice, caught in the thicket^ more costly than 
the ram. « Truly," said they, « this is of Ood, 
hnnJ^ 'f «««'* thai God halh delivered him into ow 
looked J^L 'V"' '''*«»^ ^«^» *«' P^r^^ Aim, for all 
nfaclear^^^^^^^ ^^'^ former circumilancc, 

anticipate °^^^^^ '^f^^ ^Pon him:^ We ma^; 

i *e What tender mercies the archbishop 
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might count uporn from a gang of such enthusiaata ; 
and the oircunistance of a prelate murdered at the 
feet of his daughter, with the curious conversation 
that accompanied this act/ btily prove tbatfanaticism 
is of thei^aroe malignant type and character, wheth« 
er she be engendered in the clan or the conclave, 
the kirk or the cathedral. 

ccxxin. 

It has been said, that whatever is made with the 
intention of answering two purposes, will answer 
neither of Ihem well. This is for the most part true, 
with respect to the inventions and productions of 
roan ; but the very reverse of this would Sf^em to ob- 
tain, in all th« operatt6ns of the Godhead In the 
great laboratory of nature, many effects of the most 
important and extensive utility are often made to 
proceed from some one primary cause ; neither do 
these effects, in any one instance, either clash or 
jar, or interfere with each other, but each one is as ^ 
perfect, in its kind, as if the eoromon isource of its 
activity were adjusted and a[iproprialed to the ac- 
complishing of that single effect alone. An illustra- 
tion or two will suffice, where the number of exam- 
ples is so greatr that the difficulty lies more in tbo 
selection, than in the discovery. The atmosphere is 
formed for the respiration of numberless animalsi' 
wbicb most important office it perfectly performs, 
being the very tood of life. But there are two other 
processes almost as important, which could not go 
on without an atmosphere, seeing t|iatit is essential 
to bothof tbem — The dissemination of liffht by its 
powers of refraction and reflection, a»d of heat, by 
Its decomposition. The ocean is a fluid world, ad- 
mirably calculated for the propagation and continua- 
tion of those myriads of aquatic animals with which 
H abounds; and thus, it enables the Creator to ex- 
tend, both in depth and surface, the sphere of sensa- 
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tIon> of life, and of enjoyment, from the poles even 
unto the line. But the ocean has other most import- 
ant offices to fulfil; it is|)erbaps more necessary to 
tbeeaKb, than theearthiiself is.to the ocean; for 
while it appears to be tbe great receptacle of salt 
water, it becomes, tbrough'tbe joint medium of the 
sun and of tbe atmosphere, the principal reservoir 
and distributor of fresh. The sun himself was crea^ 
ted as the grand emporium of light and heat to tbe 
system. But be not only warms and enlightens, but 
he also regulates and controls both the times and tbe 
spaces of the whole planetary world ; tlie lord of 
motion, no less than of light, he imposes a iaw on 
those erratic bodies, as invmcible as it is invisible, 
which nevertheless allows the fullest scope to all 
their wanderings, and subjects them to no restraint 
but that which is absolutely necessary for their pre- 
servation. 

CCXXIV. 

When we consider that Julius Cscsar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Vir- 
gil, Hortensiils, Augustus, and Marcus Varro, were 
cotemporaries, that they were, at the same time en- 
closed within the walls of the same city, which 
might well be termed *< Roma virum genilrix;" and 
when we further reflect, that this bnght constellation 
was attended also by another subordinate to it, made 
up of stars, indeed offesser magnitude, but which 
would have shone with no small lustre in any other 
horizon, we no^ionger wonder that a capital that 
could breed and ^ucate such men, should aspire to 
the proud titie of the mistress of the world, and 
vaunt herself secure from all mortal wounds, save 
only those that might be inflicted in an evil hour by 
S[»r"J u *°**l- **"^ ^^^ «*o5e observer of human 
zled bv »^*f ^?*^®' "othing on trust, who, undaz- 
"y loe lustre, calmly inquires into the use, will 
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not be contented with a bare eiaminatioff of the 
causes that conspired to prodace so marvellous an 
union of talent, but will further ask, how it happen- 
ed, that men, whose exafttfiles have been so lertite 
of instruction to future ag^, were so barren of. im- 
ppovement and utility to their own. For it must be 
admitted that Rome was <' divided against herself," 
split into faction, and torn to pieces by a most bloody 
civil war, at the very moment she was in proud poi- 
session of all this profusion of talent, by which she 
was consumed, rather than comforted, and scorched, 
rather (ban enlightened. Perhaps the conclusion 
that is forced upon us by a review of this particular 
period of Roman History, is neither consolatory nor 
honourable to our nalure; it would seem, I fear, to 
be this, namely, that a state of civil freedom is abso- 
lutely necessary for the training up, educating, and 
finishing, of great and noble minds ; but that socie- 
ty has no guarantee that minds to formed and finish- 
ed, shall not aspire to govern, rather than to obey ; 
no -security that they shall not affect a greatness, 
greater than the laws, and in affecting it, that they 
sball iiot ultimately destroy that Very freedom to 
which alone they were indebted for their superiori- 
ty. For such men too often begin by subjecting all 
things to their country, and finish by subjecting their 
country unto themselves. If we examine the indi- 
vidual characters of those great names I have cited 
above, we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, Virgil, 
Hortensius, Varro, and Livy, were more occupied 
in writing what deserved to be read, than in doing 
any thing that deserved to be written. Atticus was 
a practical disciple of Epicurus, and too niuch con- 
cerned about the safety and health of bis own >|>er- 
8<m, to endanger it bv attacking that of another ; as 
to Cicero, although he was formed both for action 
and deliberation, yet none offthe blood that was spilt 
in bis day, can fairly be charged to him ; in fac^' ^^ 

Jt 
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badsolDUch of the pliability of his friend Atticus 
about him, that he might have flourished even in the 
court of Augustus, a rival of Maecenas, had Jie him* 
self been less eloqoentyOctavius more grateful, or 
Antony less vindictive. *Four men remain, formed 
indeed in <f ail the prodigality of nature," but com- 
poi»lsd of elements so opposite to each other, that 
their conjunction, like the clash of adverse comets, 
could not but convulse the world ; Ciesar, Pompey, 
BfutuSy and Catp. — Caesar could not brook a superior, 
nor Pompey an equal ; and Brutus, altboueh he did 
not aspire himself to rule, was deternilnea that no 
one else should do so. Cato, who might have done 
more to save his country, liadht attempled less^ dis- 
gusted his friends and exasperated his foes, by a vain 
effort to realize the splendid fictions of Plato's Re* 
public, in the dregs of Romulus. — Proud, without 
ambition? he was less beloved as the stern defender 
of liberty, than Caesar as the destroyer of it, who 
was ambitious without pride ; a mistaken m&rlyr in 
a noble cause, Cato was condemned to live in an 
era when the times could not bear his integrity — nor 
his integrity the times. 

CCXXV. 

There is this difference between those two tempo- 
ral blessings, health and money ; money is the most 
envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most en- 
joyed, but the least envied ; and this superiority of 
the latter is still more obvious when we reflect that 
the poorest man would not part with health for mo- 
ney, but that the richest would gladly part with all 
their money for health. 

ccxxvr. 

All governndents ought to aspiro to prodace the 
55 ^^i'^PP''*®'^ ^y the least objectionable means. 
<1£!!Il^^®.^°^'^.^'**hout some admixture of III, is 
the prerogative of the Deity alone. In a state of na- 
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tur6, each individual woald strive (o preserve the 
whole of his liherty, but then he would be also liable 
to theeneroacbmentft of others, who would feel 
equally determined tb prtnerve the whole of theirs. 
In a state of civilizatiou each individual voluntarily 
sacrifices a part of his liberty > to increase the gene- 
ral stock. But- he sacrifices his liberty only to the 
laws ; and it ought to be the care of good govern- 
ments, that this sacrifice of the individual Is repaid 
him with seevri/^ and wilh interest; otherwise the 
splendid declarations of Rousseau might be verified 
and a state of nature be preferred to a state of civili- 
zation. The liberty we obtain by being members of 
civilized society, would be licentiousness^ if it allow- 
ed us to harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us 
from benefiting ourselves. True liberty^ therefore,- 
allows each individual ta do all the good he can to 
"himselfi without injuring his neighbour. 

cexxvii. 

Of two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to society, 
that a good doctrine should be accompanied by a 
bad life, than that a good life should lend its support 
to a bad doctrine. For the sect, if once established; 
will survive the founder. When doctrines, radical- 
ly bad in themselves, are transmitted to posterif}', 
recommended by the good life of their author, this 
is to arm an harlot with beauty, aiid to heighten 
the attractions of a vain and unsound philosophy. 
i question if Epicurus and Hume have done man- 
kind a greater disservice by the looseness of their 
doctrines, than by the purity of their lives. Of such 
men we may more justly exclaim, thai of Csesar, 
<< confound their virtues, they have undone the 
world." 

CCXXVIII. 

Many have been thought capable of govei 
until they were called to govern ', and olhei 
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been deemed incapable, who, when called ioto 
power, have most c^eeably disappointed public 
opinion, by far surpassing all previous anticipation. 
'JThefact is, that the great and little vulgar, too often 
judge of the blade by the scabbard \ and shining out- 
ward qualites, although thev lAay excite first rate 
expectations, are not unusually found to be the com- 
panions of second rate abilities. Whereas, to pos- 
sess a head equal tp the greatest events, and a heart 
superior to the strongest- temptations, are qualities 
which may be possessed so secretly, that a man's 
next door neighbour shall not discover them, until 
some uuforseen and fortunate occasion has called 
them forth. 

CCXXIX. 

The ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed 
to their language. A literarv Chinese must spend 
half his life in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
it. The use of metaphor, which may be said to be 
the algebra of language, is, I apprehend, unknown 
amongst them. And as language, after all is made 
up only of the signs and counters of knowledge, be 
tnat is obliged to lose so much time In acquiring the 
sign, will have but little of the thing- So complete 
is the Ignorance pf this conceKed nation, on many 
points, that very curious brass, models of all' the 
mechanical powers, which the French governnaent 
had sent over as a present, they considered to be 
meant as toys for the amusement of the grand-chil- 
dren of the emperor. And I have heard the late Sir 
George Staunton declare, that the costly mathe- 
matical instruments made bv Ramsdem and DoHand, 
and taken |o Fekin by Lord Macartney, were as ut- 
terly useless to the Chinese, as a steam engine to an 
^s^imaux, or a loom to a Hottentot The father 
iB?h-« *?®' .'^^ inaptly to my present subject. 
Unserved, that the tedious time which we mod- 
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erns employ in acquiring the langaage of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which cost them nothing, is the 
principal reason why we cannot arrive at that gran- 
deur of sdul, and perfection of knowledge that was 
in them. But the learned languages, after all, are 
indispensable to form the gentleman and the schol- 
ar, and are well worth all the labour that they have 
cost us, provided they are valued not for themsel|[^s 
alone, which would make a |>edant, but as a foun- 
dation for further acquirements. The foundation, 
therefore, should be in a great measure hidden, and 
its solidity presumed and irfTerred from the strength, 
elegance, and convenience of the superstructure. 
In one of the notes to a former publication, I have 
quoted an old writer, who observes, <* that wo 
fatten a sheep with grass, ndt in order to obtain a 
crop of bay from his back, but in the hope that be 
will feed us witli mutton, and clothe os with wool." 
We may apply this to the sciences, we teach a 
young man algebra, the mathematics, and logic, 
not that be should take his equations and parallelo* 
grams into Westminster Hall, nor bring his ten pre- 
dicaments to the House of Commons, but that he 
shouid bring a mind to boh these places sa wejl 
storied with the sound principles of truth and of rea- 
son, as not to be deceived by the chicanery of the 
bar, nor the sophistry of the s'enate. The acquire- 
ments of science mtiy be termed the armour of the 
mind^ but that armour would be worjse than usAess, 
that cost us, all we- had, *and left us nothing to 
defend. 

-Ccxxx. . 

That is not the most peffect^eautyt which, in 
public, would attract the greatest observation ; nor 
even that which the stattiary would admit to be a 
faultless piece* of clay, kneaded up with blood, j&tft 
that is true beauty, which has not only a sttb* 
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btft a spirit,— a beauty that we must intimately 
knowr justly to appreciate,— a beauty lighted up in 
coDversatioD, where the mind shines as it. were 
through its casket, where, in the language of the 
poet, ** the eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks, and so 
distinctly wrought, that tee might almost say her body 
thought.^' An order and a mode .of beauty which, 
tha more we know, the more we accuse ourselvca 
for jiot having before discovered iho^e thousand 
graces which bespeak that their owner has a soul. 
This is that beauty which never cloys, possessing 
charms as resistless as tne fascinating Egyptian, for 
which Antony wisely paid the bauble of the world 
— a beauty like the rising of his own Italian sanS| 
always enchanting, never the same. 

CCXXXI. 

He that caa please nobody, is n«t so much to be 
pitied^ as he that nobody can please. 

. CCXXXII. 

Revenge is a debt, in the paying of which, the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and so far as he 
is able, punctual. But there is a difference between 
a debt of revenge, and every other debt. By pay- 
ing our other debts, we are equal with all mankind ; 
but in refusing to pay a debt of revenge, we are so 
perior Yet, it must be confessed, that it is much 
less difficult to forgive .onr enemies, than our friends, 
and if we ask how it ca|ne *to* pass that Coriolanus 
found it so bard a task U> pardon Rom% the answer 
is that he was himself a Romeya. 

CCXXXI If : 

Tf rich, it is eas^ enough to conceal our wealth ; 
but, if poof,* It is not quite so easy to conceal pur 
P^J^'^'y- We shall find ttfat it is less difficult to hide 
aHMMisand guineas, than one hole in our coat. 
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CCXXXIV. 





The cynic who twitted Aristtppus, by observing 
that the philosopher who could dioe on herbs might 
despise tbe company of a kiug^ was wdi replied to 
by AriStippus, when he remarked, that the philoso- 
pher who coald enjoy the company of a king,, might 
also despise a dinner of herbs. 

**J>ron prandertt oliu si siciret rigUms «/*." 

Nothing is more common than to bear peopfe aba- 
sing courtiers, and affecting to despise, courts ; yet 
most of these would be proud of ihe ncquaintancR of 
thre one, and would be glad to live in the other. 
The History of the Conclave will show us how ready 
all men are to renounce, philosophy for the most 
distant probability of a crown. Whereas Casimir 
of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, are likely to 
remain the alpt* and the omega,, the first and the 
last of those who have renounced a crown for the 
sake of philosophy. 

ccxxxv. 

Wars are to the body politic what drams are to 
tlie individual. There are times when they may pre- 
vent a sudden death, but if frequently resorted to, or 
long persisted in, they heighten the energies onJy to 
hasten the dissolution. 

€CXXXVI. 

It ha& been shrewdly said^ that when men abuse 
us, we should suspect ourselves, and when they 
praise -us, t&em. It is a rare instance of virtue to 
despise censure. H^hich'we do no) deserve; and still 
more rare, to despise pt aise, which we do. -%ut that .^ 
integrity that lives only on opinion, would starve 
without it; and that theatrical kind of virtue, which 
requires publicity for its stage, and kn applauding 
world for its audience, could not be depended oo 
in the secrecy of solitude; or the retirement of 
desert. ^ 
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CCXXXVII. 

. This is the tax a roan must pay (o bis virtues — ^tfaey 
bold up a torch to his vices, and render those frail- 
ties notorious in him which would have passed with- 
out observation in another. 

ccxxxyiii. 

Those hypochondriacs, who, like Herodius, give 
up their whole time and thoughts to the care of their 
health; sacrifice unto life' every noble purpose of liv- 
ing ; striving to support a frail and leverish being 
here, they neglect an hereafter; they continue to 
patch up and repair their mouldering tenement of 
clay, regardless of the immortal tenant that must 
survive it ; agitated by greater fears than the apos- 
tle, and supported by none of hb hopes, they " die 
daily." 

CCXXXIX. - 

Intimacy has been the source of the deadliest en- 
mity, no less than of the firmest friendship ; like 
some mighty rivers, which rise on the same moun- 
tain, but pursue a quite contrary course. 

CCXL. 

The Intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, 
shows us to others, but hides us from ourselves ; and 
we injure our own cause, in the opinion of the 
world, when we too passionately and eagerly defend 
it ; like the father of Virginia, who murdered his 
daughter to prevent her violation Neither will all 
men be disposed to view our quarrels m the same 
light that we do ; and a man's blindliess to bis own 
defects will ever increase, in propbrtion as he is an- 
gry with others, or pleased virith himself. 

CCXLI. 

h^ar^lff K°®**' "^® * drawing in perspective, will not 

to be examined in every point of view^ because 

good laiitauon of truth, as a perspective is of 
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the reality) only in one. But trath, like that reality 
of which the perspective is the representation, will 
bear to be scratinized in all points of view, and 
though examined under every situation, is one and 
the same. 

CCXLIJ. 

There are some characters whose bias it is impos- 
sible to calculate, and on whose probable conduct 
we cannot hazard the slightest prognostication^ 
(hey often evince energy in the merest trifles, and 
appear listless and indifferent on occasions of the 
greatest interest and importance ; one would sup- 
pose they had been dipped in the fountain of Ham- 
mon, ^Hiose waters, according to Diodorus, are 
cold by day, and hot only by night ! 

CCXLIir. 

There are some who refuse a favour so graciouslyi 
as to please us even by the refusal ; and there are 
others who confer an obligation so dumstly, that 
they please us less by the measure, than they disgust 
us by the manner oi a kindness, as puzzling to our 
feelings, as the politeness of one, who, if we bad 
dropped our handkerchief, should present it unto 
us with a pair of tongs ! 

CCXLIV. 

It has been said, that the retreat shows the gene- 
ral, as the reply the orator ; aiTd it is partly true ; 
although a general would rather bAild his fame on 
his advances, than on bis retreats, and on what he 
has attained, rather than on what he has abandoned. 
Moreau, we know, was famous for his rati^ats, in- 
somuch, that his companions in arms compared him 
to a drumt which nobody hears of e:i^eept it be beaten. 
But, it is nevertheless true, that the meritf of a gene- 
ral are not to be appreciated by the battle alone, but 
by those dispositions that preceded it, and by those 
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measores (hat followed it. Hannibal knew better 
how to conquer, than how to profit by the cpnqoe^t ; 
.and Napoleon was more skilful in taking positions^ 
than iQ maintaining them. As to reverses, no gene* 
ral can presume to say that he may not be defeated ; 
but he can, and ought to say^ that he will not be sur- 
prised. There are dispositions so skilful, that the 
battle may be considered to be won before it is 
fought, and the campaign to be decided, even be- 
fore it is contested. There are generals who have 
accomplished more by the march, than by the mus* 
ket J and Europe saw, in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
a simple telescope, in the hands of a Wellington, be- 
come an instrument, more fatal and destructive than 
all the cannon in the camp of his antagonist, 

CCXLV. 

Expect not praise without envy until you are 
dead. Honours bestowed On the illustrious dead 
have in theni no admixture of envy ; for the living 
pity the dead : and pity and f nvy, like oil and vine- 
gaf} assimilate not : 

'< Urit enim fulgore suo qui pra^ravcU artes 
fnfra se poHtaSf extinetus, amalntur idem.^* 

CCXLVI. 

Mental pleasures^ never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body* they are increased by repetition, approved of 
by reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 

. CCXLVJI, 
Those who have resources vi^hin themselves, who 
can dare to live alone, want friends the least, but at 
the sameSime, best- know bow to prize them the 
most. But no company is far preferable to bad, be- 
cause ^e arre more apt to catch the vices of others 
than their virtttes, a? disease is far more contagious 
than health. ° 
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CCXLVm. 

It is better to meet danger than to wait for it. He 
tbat is on . a lee*shore) and iforesees a barricaoe» 
stands out to sea, and encounters a storm, tu avoid a 
shipwreck. And tiiu3> the legislator v^ho meets 
some evils, half subdues them. In the grievous dearth 
that visited the land of Egypt, Joseph forestalled the 
evil and adopted measures that proclaimpd to the na* 
tion, '' you shall not fea^t, in order that you may not 
fast : and although you must submit tu a scarcity^ you 
shall not endmre a uimiNe.*' And tho><e very persons 
who iiave been decried, by short-sighted reasonersin 
tbis country, as regraters and monopolizers, are, in 
times of real deficiency, the actualJosephs of the land. 
Like the prcRtUilatort io the camp of the ftomaos, 
ihay {>;/ o'lt the nakedness of the lund before the 
main body are advised of it, and, by raising the price 
of the commodity, take the only mv.ai4. 'o insute an. 
econotuy in the use of it. 

CCXLIX. 

Louis the Fourttenth having become a king by 
the death of his minister, Mazarin, set up the trade' 
d[ a coiiquerer on his own account. The devil 
treated him as he does young gamesters, and bid ve- 
ry high for him, at first, by granting him unexampled 
success ; he finished by punishing him with rev^erses 
equally unexampled. — Thus, that sun which he bail 
taken for his device, tAthough it rose in cloudless 
majesty, was doomed losetin obscurity, tarnished 
by the smoke of bj^ defeats, and tinged with the 
blood of his subjects. 

CCL. 

ft is an old saying, tbat Truth lies in a well, but 
the misfortune is, that some men wiU use no chain 
to draw her up, but that which is so loilg that it is the 
labour of their life to finish it 5 or if iSiey live to com- 
plete it, it may be that the first links are eaten up by 
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rast, before the last are ready. Others, on the con- 

^'«^ *?i,"*^.u^°*' ^^""^ they would attempt to 
draw up Truth without any chain, or by meauB of 
one that is too short. Botl of thke wiiT mks the^ 
object. A wise man will provide a chain for VhiTne^ 
cessary purpose, that has not a link too much, nor a 
link too httle, afid on the first he will write <^ars7ol 
5«»" and on the last, " vitabrevu.** 

CCLL 

Doubt is the vestibule Which all must pass, before 
they can enter into the temple of wisdom thei^ 
fore, when we are in doubt, and puzzle out the traS 

B .f "S'i^^^y ^X "?, and which will serve us iJrahf 
But, if to avoid the trouble of the search, weTS 
ourselves of the superior information of a friend 
"i^A^°T'^*^n^"''^°t remaiirwith us: we ha™ 
not bought hut borrowed it 

CCLU. 
Great men, like comets, are eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by mod^ 
umntelLglble to vulgar minds. Helce, like th^sl 
eiratic orbs in Uie firmament, it is their fate to be 
miscomprehended by fools, and misrepresented » 
knaves; to be abused for all the good tWMti^^t 
^ V^ *^^ ^"^ accused^f ills witg Which SieSe 
nothing to do, neither in design nor execution ^ 

CCLIII. 
Some men who have evificed a certain deereA ai 

^VniT^h^irr""^ companies, ftilm^e^h- 
wnen tbey attempt to appear as public ch»r»<»fot; 

theU^ S'ni to «.'"? "•*" •" "P*"t one, they sho, 
the learned? fh- ' >«nomnt, but their intorknce t. 

> . »• oua .waiffiwed by the ^ubU? ^k», a 
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Welcb cascades before a summer sun, which> by the 
by, we are told, are vastly fine in (he winter, when 
nobody goes to see them. 

ccuv. 

Great men often obtain their ends by means be^ 
yond (he grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by me- 
thods diametrically opposite to those which the mul- 
titude would pursue. But, to effect this, bespeaks 
as profound a Icnowledge of mind, as that philo- 
sopher evinced of matter, who first produced ice by 
the agency of heat. 

CCLV. 

. Those that are the loudest in their threats, are the 
weakest in the execution of them. In springing a 
mine, that which has done the most extensive mis- 
chief makes the smallest report ; and, again, if we 
consider the effect of lightning, it is probable that 
he that is killed by it hears no noise ; but the thun- 
der clap which follows, and which most alarms the 
ignorant, is the surest proof of their safety. 

CCLVI. 

We most readily forgive that attack which affords 
us an opportunity of reaping a splendid triumph. A 
*- : -e man will not sally forth from his doors to cud- 
"**\ a fool, who is in*the act of breaking his wiudofVSf 
Ly pelting them with guineas. 

ccLVir. 

That an author*s work is the mirror of his mind^ 
is a position that has led to very false conclusions^ 
]f the devil himself were to write a book, it woula 
be in praise of virtue, because the good would pur 
chase it for use, and the bad for ostentation) 

CCLVIfl. 
It is not known where he that invented the ^o"rt 
was born, nor where he died j yet he has cffectea 
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more for the Lappiness of the world, than the whole 
race of heroes and of cooquerors, who have drench* 
edit With tears, and manured it with blood, and 
whose birth, parentage, and education have been 
handed down to. us with a precision precisely pro- 
portionate to the mischief they have done. 

CCLIX. 

As the. gout seems privileged to attack the bodies 
of the tveallhyt so ennui seems to exert a similar 
prerogative over their minds. 1 should consider the 
middle and lower classes, in this country, in a great 
meiisore exempt from this latter malady of the mind ; 
first, because there is no vernacular name that fully 
describes it, ia our language ; and, secondly, because 
we shatl And it difficult to^ explain this disease to 
such persons ; they will admit, however, that they 
have sometimes thoaght a rainy Sunday particularly 
tedious and long In the constitution of our nature, it 
so happens, that pleasure cloysand hebetates the pow- 
ers 01 enjoyment very soon, but (hat pain does not, 
by any means, in an equal proportion, dull the pow- 
ers 01 suffering. A fit of the tooth ache, or the tic 
dolorenx, shall continue their attacks with slight in- 
termission for months, and the hist pang shall be as 
acute as the first. Again, we are so framed and fash- 
ioned; that our sensations may continue alive for 
years to torment, after they have been dead for 
years to transport ; and It would be well, if old age, 
which has been said to forbid the pleasures of youth 
on penalty of death, interdicted us also from those 
pains which are unhappily as much or more the lot 
of the old than of the young. But the cold and 
shrivelled hand of time is doubly industrious ; he 
not only plucks up flowers, bat he plants thorns in 
their room-; and punishe? the bad with the recof lec- 

icipation of the future, until death becomes their 
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only remedy because life hatb become their sole dis- 
ease. If these obseVvation^ be jpst, their application 
to ennui, our present subjecti is obvious. For he 
(hat does labour under acute pain; will be too much 
occupied for ennui ; and he that does not, has no 
ri^ht to indulge it, because he is not in the fruition 
of vivid pleasure. It is not in the nature of things 
that vivid pleasures should continue long, their very 
continuance must make them cease to be vivid. 
Therefore we might as well suffer ennui, because we 
are iiot angels, but men- There are, indeed, tome 
spirits so ardent, that change of employment to them 
is rest, and their only fatigue a cessation from acti- 
vity. But, even these, if they make pleasure a busi- 
ness, will be equally subject to ennui, with more 
phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasurer although it 
may refresh the weary, yet wearies the refreshed. 
Gaming has been resorted to by the affluent, as a re- 
fuge from ennui ; it Is a mental dram, and mav suc- 
ceed for a moment, but, like all other stimuli, it pro- 
duces indirect debility.; and those who have re- 
. course to if, will find that the sources of their ennui 
are far more Inexhaustible than those of their purse. 
£nnui> perhaps, fiss made more gamblers than ava- 
rice, more drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as ma- 
ny suicides as despair. Its only cure* is the pursuit 

* It would acem that e^nplojirent ii more efficacious in the 
cure of entiui thao society. AyouogHuron, in a villnge near 
Quebec, enipbatlcally exclaimed to an English travelier, *• On 
s'ennnie daoa te village, et on ne •'eimule jamais dan? lebois.*' 
We all remember the iiistance of that man of rank and iKIo^ who 
destroyed -himself io full possewion of every thing that could 
iraike life desirable, leSiving it on recbrd, that he Qpmmitted the 
act, only because he was tired of putting on hi> clothes in the 
morniog, arid iakinc them off again at night rand io times still 
Dearer to us, John Maddocks, and Henry Quin, esq. of Dublin 
notoriety, the former in the clear unincumbered potsession of 
six thousand pounds per. annum, and both of them in full posses- 
sion of health and eompetence, destroyed themselves foi no oth- 
er reason but because they were tired of the unvaried repeirtioos 
and iixsipid amusements of life.^ 
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of some desirable object ; — if that object be worthy 
of our pursuit and our desires> the prognostics of a 
care are still more favourable; — if (he object be a 
distant one, yet affording constant opportunities of 
pursuit and advancement, the cure is certain, - until 
the object be attained ; — but if that object cannot be 
attained, nor even expected until after death, al- 
though the means of its attainment must last as long 
as our life, and occur as constantly as the moments 
that compose it, we may then exclaim "/ hare 
found" with more cause than the philosopher, and 
seek from the dpng Christian an infallible nostrum 
for all the evifs of ennui. 

CCLX. 

Heaven may have happiness as utterly unknown 
to us, as the gift of perfect vision would be to a man 
born blind. If we consider the inlets of pleasure 
from five senses only, we may be sure that the same 
being who created us, could have given us five. hun- 
dred, if he had pleased. ' Mutual love, pure and ex- 
alted, founded on charms both mental.and corpo- 
real, as it constitutes the highest happiness on earth, 
may, fop any thing we know to Ihe contrary, also 
form the lowest happiness of Heaven. And it would 
appear consonant with the administration of Provi- 
dence, in other matters, that there should be such a 
link between earth and heav^ ; for, in all cases a 
chasm seems to be purposely avoided, **prudenU 
DeOi" Thus, the material world has its links, by 
which it is made to shake hands, as it were, witi the 
vegetable, — the vegetable with the animal, — the an- 
imal wiih the intellectual, — and the intellectual with 
what we may be allowed to hope of the atigelic. 

ccLxr. 

^^?f ^*""S '® ™°''® common than to heardirectly op- 
^nri® f.^'^'^^^ts ?f the name countries. The differ- 
ence lies not m the reported, but the reporter. 
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Some men are so imperious and overbearing in their 
demeanor, that they woald represent even the Is- 
landers of Pelew, as insolent and extortionate ; oth- 
ers are of a disposition so conciliatory and unassum- 
ing, that they would have little that was harsh or 
barbarous to record; feven oC the Mussulmen of Con- 
stantinople. 

CCLXII. 

It would be very unfortunate if there- was no other 
road to Heaven but through Hell. Tet this dange- 
rous and impracticable road has been attempted by 
all those princes, potentates, and statesmen, who 
have done evil, that good might come. 

CCLXIII. 

Courage is incompatible with the fear of death ; 
but every villain fears death; fherefoi^e no villain 
can be brave. He may, indeed, possess the coul*age 
of a rat, and fight with desperation, when driven in- 
to a corner; If by craft and crime a successful ad- 
venture should be enabled to usurp a kingdom, and 
to command its legions, there may be moments, 
when, like Richard on the field of Bosworth, or Na- - 
poleon on the plains of Mareneo, all mwt be slaked; 
an awful crisis, when, if his throne be overturned, 
fais scaffold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, 
theugh the cloud of battle should lower on his faopes» 
while Us hroh hail is raflling around him^ .the great- 
est coward will hardly >fv, to ensure that death 
which he can only escape by facing-. Tet the glare 
of a courage thus illicited by danger, where fear 
conquers fear, is not to be compared to thatcalm sun- 
shine which constantly cheers and illuminates the 
breast of him who bnilds his confidence on virtuous 
principle^ it is rather the transient and evanescent 
lightning cC the storm, which derives half its lustre 
£^om the darknoAs that sTirrounds h. 
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CCLXIV. 

The absent man would wish to be thought a. man 
of taient> by affecting to forget what all others re- 
member ; and the antiqaarian is in pursuit of the 
same thing} by remembering what all others have 
thought proper to forget; I cannot but think it would 
much improve society, first, if aU absent men would 
take into their heads to turn antiquaries ; and, next) 
if all antiquarians would be absetitmen! 

CCLXV. 

To know a man, observe how he wins his objectf 
rather than how he loses it ; for, when we fail, our 
pride supports uh, w^en we succeed, it l>etrays us. 

CCLXVI. 

Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong ab the metaory of fools, nor so keen as their 
resentment ; iie that has not strength of mind to for- 
give, is by no means weak enough to forget ; and it 
is much mure easy to do a fcruel thing, than to say a 
•severe one. 

ccLxvn. 

In literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an author's first work have what merit it may, 
be will lose if hn prints it himself; and being a novus 
homo In literature, (us only chance is to give his^x/ 
edition u> his bookseller. It h true that the booksel- 
ler will offiir terms entremely libersil lo those who 
have established a reputation, and will lose by ma* 
ny, who, like Scott, have written spiritedly for famBf 
but tamely for money. But ev«a in this caae» the 
booksellers have no right to complaio ; for these 
calculating Mieceaases oagllt to remember, that If 
they pay too dearly for the /«*•, they had the jSrs* 
squeesims oft/^e grapes for nothlag/ 

in.*y bi^cJm^/t?*!""® '?7'"^? after their wit is exbaoated. 
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CCLXVIII. 

In addressing the multitude, we must remember to 
follow the advice that Cromwell 'gave his soldiers, 
^* fire low.*^ ' This is the great art of the Methodists, 
. **fast est el ab hosle doceri.'' If our eloquence be di- 
rected above the heads of our hearers,' we shall do 
no execution. By pointing our arguments low, we 
stand a chance of bitting their Aear/^, as well as (heir 
heads. ' In addressing angels, we could hardly raise 
our eloquence too high ; but we must remember that 
men are not angels. Would we warm them by ouv 
eloquence, unlike Mahomet's mountain, it must come 
down to them, since they cannot raise themselves to 
it It must come bometo their wants and to their 
wishes, to their hopes and their fears^ to their fami- 
lies and their fire-sides. The moon gives a far great* 
er lip;ht than all the fixed stars put together, although 
^he IS much smaller than any of them ; the reason 
is, that the stars are superior and remote, but the 
moon is inferior and contiguous. 

CCLXIX. 

The plainest man who pays attention to women, 
will sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest 
nian who does. not. Wilkes observed to Lord Town- 
seod> '< You, my Lord, are the handsomest man in 
the kingdom, and I the plainest. But I would give 
your lordship half an hour's start, and yet come up 
with you in the affections of any woman we both 
wished to win ; because all those attentions' which 
you would omit on the score of fine exterior, I should 
be obliged to pay, owing to the deficiences of mine.* 

CCLXX. . 

Agriculture is the most certain source of strength, 
• and wealth, and independence. CommercB flourish- 
es by circumstances precarious, eontiogeot, transi- 
tory, almost as liable to change) as the winds and 
wares that waft it to our shores. She may well be 

S 
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termed ^theyoanger stster> for} id all emergencies, 
she looks to agricultore} both for defence and for 
supplj. The earth> indeed, is doubly grateful » inas- 
much as she not only repays forty fold to the cultiva- 
tor, but reciprocally impi^oves its improver, reward- 
ing him with strength, and health, and vigor. Agri- 
culture^ therefore, is the true officina mililum; and 
in her brave and hardy peasantry, she offers a legiti- 
mate and trusty sword to those rulers that duly ap- 
preciate her value, and court her alliance. It is, 
however, more easy to convert husbandmen into 
exoellent soldiers, than to imitate Romulus, who 
could at w'^l reconvert them again. — He first mould* 
ed those materials that conquered the world : a pea- 
santry victorious in war, laborious in peace, despi* 
sers of sloth, prepared to reap the bloodless harves]L 
of the sickle, after having secured that of the sword. 
The only employments, says Dion, that Romulus 
left to freemen were, agriculture and warfare; for 
be observed that men so employed are more tem- 
perate, less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden 
love, and subject te that kind of avarice only which 
leads them not to injure one another, but to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the enemy. But finding 
that each of these occupations, separate from the 
other, is imperfect, and produces murmurs ; instead 
of appointing one part of the men to till the earth, 
and the other to lay waste the enemy's country, ac- 
cording to the institution of the Lacedemonians, he 
ordered the same persons to exercise the employ- 
ments both of husbandmen and of soldiers ; and ac- 
customed them, in time of peace, to jive in the coun- 
try, and cultivate the land, except wben it was ne* 
cessary for them to come to market, upon which oc* 
casions they were to meet in the city, in order to 
traffic ; and to that end he appointed a market to 
^®r..Sl^u^®'3r *""*^ ^«y- And, in time of war, he 
ZS^^hZ^f ^'l* ^"^7 « soldiers, and not to yield to 
any other, in the fatigues or advantaged that attend it. 
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CCLXXI. 

. Avarice has ruined more men than prodigality, 
and the bnndest thoughtlessness of expenditure has 
not destroyed so many fortunes, as the calculating 
but insatiable iust of accumulation . 

CCLXXir. 

Some reputed saints that have been canonized, 
ought to have been cannonaded : and some reputed 
sinners that have been cannonaded, ought to have 
been canonized. 

CCLXXUl. 

. To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemnation 
of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind^ but 
^t requires a soul of no common stamp to be satisfied 
with his oum acquittal, and to despise the condemna- 
tion of the world. 

CCLXXIV. 

An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotch- 
roan reasons before he fights, an Engfishman is not 
particular as to the order of precedence, but will do 
either to accomodate his customers. A modern 
general has said, that the best troops would be as fol- 
lows: an Irishman haK* drunlc, a Scotchman half 
starved^ and an Englishman with hisr belly full. 

CCLXXV. 

If some persons were to bestow one half of their 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it 
would be money extremely well laid out. He tliat 
spends two fortunes, and permitting himself to be 
twice ruined, dies at last a beggar, deserves no com- 
miseration. He has gained neither experience from 
trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has been 
al! his life abusing fortune, without enjoying her, 
and purchasing wisdom without possessing her. 
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* CCLXXVI. 

Relations take the greatest liberties, and give the 
least assistance. If a stranger cannot help us with 
his purse, he will not insult us with his comments; 
but with relations, it mostly happens (hat they are 
the veriest raisers with regard Co their property, but 
perfect prodigals in the article of advice. 

CCLXXVir. . 

After hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil has, 
are those who exhaust an anxious existence in the 
disappointments and vexations of business, and live 
miserably and meanly, only to die magnificently and 
rich. For, like the hypocrites, the only disinterest- 
ed action these men can accuse themselves of is, that 
of serving the devil, without rec^eiving his wages; 
for the assumed formality of the one, is not a more 
effectual bar to enjoyment than the real avarice of 
the other. He that stands every day of his life be- 
hind a counter, until he drops from it into the grave, 
may negotiate many very profitable bargains ; but he 
has made a single bad one, so bad, indeed, that it 
counterbalances all the rest ; for the empty foolery of 
dying rich, he has paid down, his health,* his happiness, 
and his integrity ; since a very old author observes, 
that " tu morter sticketh beiioeen the atones, so slidceih 
fraud between buying and selling." Such a worldling 
may be compared to a merchant, who should put a 
rich cargo into a vessel, embark with it himself, and 
encounter all the perils and privations of the sea, al- 
though he was thoroughly convinced beforehand 
that he was only providing for a shipwreck, at the 
pnd of a troublesome hnd tedioi|s voyage. 

CCLXXvili. 
vVomen do not transgress the bounds of decoram 

teneth? %y* '^u^ '^^^° ^^"^y ^^/ ^^""y «^ g'^ater 
iToLi 7I* ?*■ V^^ reason somewhat weaker, thev 
have to contend with passions somewhat stronger^ 
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besides, a female by one transgression, forfeits faer 
place in society forever ; if once she falls, it is tlie 
fall of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, that the law of 
opinion should be most severe on^tbat sex which is 
least able to bear it ; but so it is, and if the sentence 
be harsh, the sufferer should be reminded that it was 

Kassed by her peers. Therefore, if once a woman 
realcs through the barriers of decency, her case is 
desperate ; and if she goes greater lengths than the 
men, and leaves the pale of propriety /ur//ter behind 
her, it is because she is aware that all return is pro- 
hibited, and by none so strongly as by her own sex. 
We may also add, that as mode&ty is the richest or* 
nament of a woman, the want of it is her greatest 
deformity, for the better the thing, the worse will 
ever be its perversion ; and if an angel falls, the 
transUion must be to a demon. 

CCLXXIX. 

OF the professions it may be said, that soldiers are 
becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians 
too mercenary, and lawyers |po powerful. 

CCLXXX. 

Most men abuse courtiers; and affect to despise 
courts ; yet most men are proud of the acquaintance 
of the one, and would be glad to live in the other. 

CCLXXXI. 

Evils are more to be dreaded from the suddenness . 
of their attack, thaafrom their magnitude, or their 
duration. In the storms of life, those that are fore- 
seen are half overcome, but the tiffoon is a just cause 
of alarm to the helmsman, pouncing oMifae vessel, 
as an eagle on the prey. 

CCLX^II. 

Homer, not contented with making his hero in- 
vulnerable every where but in the heel, and so. "JJY"^ 
of foot, that ifhe did run, nobody could catch aim, 
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completes the whole by makieg a god his blacksmith, 
and eoveriDg himy like a rhinocerosi with a coat of 
niail> ;froin a superhumaa maaufactory. With ail 
those advantages} since his object was to turprist his 
readers, he should hare made his bully a coward^ 
rather than a hero. 

CCLXXXUI. 

Of method, this may be said, if we make it our 
slave, it is well| but it is bad if we are slaves to me- 
thod. A gentleman once told me, that he made It a 
regular rule to read fifty pages every day of some au- 
thor or other, and on no account to fall short of that 
number, nor to exceed it. I silently set him down 
for a man who might have taste to read something 
worth writing, but who never could have genius 
himself to write any thing worth reading. 

COLXXXIV. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision » 
and yield with graciousness, or oppose with firmness* 

^LXXXV. 

There are many good^atured fellows, who have 
paid the forfeit of their lives to their love of banter- 
ing and railerv. Nadoubt they have had much di- 
version, but they have purchased it too dear. Al- 
though their wit and their brilliancy may have been 
often extolled, yet it has at last been extinguished 
forever ; and by a foe, perhaps, who had neither the 
one nor the other, but who found it easier to point a 
sword than a repartee. I have heard oT a man in 
the province of Bengal, who bad been a long time 
very succiMsful in hunting the tiger. His skill gained 
him great eclat, and insured htm much diversion ; 
at length he narrowly escaped with his life; he then 



relinquished the sport, with this observaHon : « Tieer 
iiunting 18 very fine aniusemeni, so long as we bunt 
tQe tiger, but it is rather awkward when the tiger 
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takes it into bis head to hunt us."' Again, this skill 
in small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt to 
beget a confidence which may prove fatal in the end. 
We may either mistake the proper moaient, for even 
cowards have their fighting ^ws, or we may mistake 
the proper rnan. A certain Savoyard got bis liveli- 
hood by exhibiting a monkey and a bear ; he gained 
so much appIauseTrom his tricks with tbemonkey) 
that he was encouraged to practise some of them up- 
on the bear ; he was dreadfully lacerated, and on 
Iming rescued with great difficulty from the gripe of 
bruin, he exclaimed : ** What a fool was I not to dis- 
tinguish between a monkey and a bear: a bear, my 
friends, is a very grave kind of persoiiage, and, as 
you plainly see, does not understand a joke !^ 

CCLXXXVI. 

It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies 
-—seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 

CCLXXXVII. 

If men have been, termed pilgrims, and life a jour- 
ney, then we may add, that the Christian pilgrimage 
far surpasses all others, in the folIo^^ing important 
particulars : in the goodness of the road, in the beau- 
ty of the prospects — ^in the eicellence of the compa- 
ny — and in the vast superiority of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the christian traveller when he has 
finished his course. 

CCLXXXVUI. ^ 

All who l^ave been great and good without Chris- 
tianity, would have been much greater and better 
with It. If there be amongst the sons of i^^n, a sin- 

fle exception to this maxim, the divine Socrates may 
e allowed to put in the strongest claim. It was bis 
high ambition to deserve, by deeds, not by creeds, 
an unreveaUd heaven ; and by workS) not by {iaitby 
to enter an unpromised land. 
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CCLXXXIX. 

Thoagfa the Godhead were to reward aird to exalt, 
without limit, and without end, yet the object of its 
highest favours could never offend the brightness of 
his eternal m^sty, by too near an aproximation to 
it • for the difference between the creator and creat- 
ed' must ever be infinite, and the barrier that divides 
them insurmountable. 

CCXC 
Of all the marvellous works of the Deity, perhaps 
there isiiothing that angels behold with such supreme 
astonishment as a proud man. 

CCXCL 
Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that 
it storms, as it were by a coup de mainj the citadel of 
our heads, where, having blinded the two watchmen^ 
it readily descends into the heart.. A coxcomb be- 
gins by determining that his own profession is the 
first -, and he finishes, bljf^. deciding that he is the first 

of his profession. 

CCXCII. 

\ poor nation that relaxes not from her attitude of 
defence, is less likely to be attacked, though sur- 
rounded by powerful neighbours, than enother na- 
tion which possesses wealth, commerce, population, 
and all ihfe sinews of war, in fur greater abundance, 
but unprepared. For the more sleek the prey, the 
greater is the temptaticn ; and no wolf will leave a 
sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 

CCXCIU. . 

Memo% is the friend of wil, but the treacherous 
ally of invention ; and there are many books that 
owe their success to two things, the good memory 
of those who write thern^ and the bad memoiyof 
thost who read them. 
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CCXCIV. 

Saicide sometimes proceeds from cowardice, but 
not always ; for cowardice sometimes preveDts it ; 
since as many live because they are afraid to die, as 
die because they are afraid to live. 

ccxcv. 

We submit to the society of those that can inform 
uSj but we seek the society of those whom we can 
inform. And men of genius ought not to be cha- 
grined 4f they see themselves. For, when we com- 
municate knoAvledge, we are raised in bur own esti- 
mation > but when we receive it, we are lowered. 
That, therefore, which has been observed of treason 
may be ssid also of talent, we love instruction, but 
hate- the instructer; and use the light, but abuse tlie 
lantern. 

ccxcvr. 

Vice stings us, even in our pleasneed, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 

CCXCVII. 

There are four classes ef men in the world ; first, 
those whom every one would wish to talk to, atid 
whom every one does talk of; — these are that small 
minority (hat constitute the great. Secondly, those 
whom no one vtMshes to talk to, and whom no one 
does talk of ; — these are the vast majority that con- 
stitute the little. The third class is made up of those 
whom every body talks of, but nobody talks to; — 
these constitute the knaves,. And (be fourth b com- 
posed of those whom every body talks to, but whom 
nobody talks of; and these constitute the fools. 

- CCXCVIII. 

He that, like the'wife of Caesar, is above suspicion, 
he alone is the fittest person to undeKake \he noble 
and adventurous task of diverting the shafts orcai- 
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umny from bim who has been woanded without 
cause, has fallen without pityi and cannot stand 
without help. It is the possessor of unblemished 
character alone, who, on such an occasion may darf 
to stand, like Mose^, in the gap, and stop the plague 
of detraction, until Truth and Time, those slow bu' 
steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate the pro- 
tected, and dignify the- protector^ A good charac- 
ter, therefore, is carefolly to be maintained for the 
sake of others, if possible, more than ourselves ; it is 
tt coat of triple steel, giving security to the wearer- 
protection to the oppressed, and inspiring the op- 
pressor with awe. 

CCXCIX. 

Courage is generositv of the highest order, for the 
brave are prodigal of toe most precious things. Our 
blood is nearer and dearer to us than our money, anc' 
our life than our estate. Women are more* taken 
with courage than with generosity, for it has all the 
m/erits of its sister virtue, with the addition of the 
most disinterested devotedness, and most powerfol 
protection. Generosity enters so ittuch into the con- 
stitution of courage, that, with the exception of the 
great Duke of Marlborough,*' we shall hardly find an 
instance of undaunted personal bravery, coexisting 
in the same breast, with great avarice. The self de- 
nial of Christianity, the magnanimity of chivalry, all 
that b splendid in history, or captivating in ro- 
mance, seems to have been made up of courage* oi 
generosity, or of both. In fact^ true courage well 
directed, can neither be overpaid nor overpraised. 
An hero is not composed of common materials ; his 

* At a certain diplomatic diDoer, wher» there were many for- 
cjgneri of distinction, the Duke gave for a toast, •♦ My Queen,** 
One of the party, who fat next to Prince Eugene, inqaired of 
JnTxJ^* whisper, '« wh»t queen his grace had given.'» •• I 

Ke « c\*ipm"/S** *^ *?** particular favourite," repHeU the 
I iiucc, except It be regina pecunia.*' 
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expense is-hasardi his coin Is blood, and out of the 
very iinposibitities of the .coward he cuts a perilous 
harvest with the sword. We cannot aspire to so 
high a character, on cheaper terms, otherwise Fal- 
staff's soldiers might be allowed their claim, since 
they were afraid of nothing but <lan£er, ft is unfor- 
tunate, however, that presence of mind is always 
most necessary, when absence of body would be 
most desirable ; and there is this paradox in fear, he 
is most likely to inspire it in others, mfio Has nont 
himself! 

ccc. 

Natural good is so intimately connected with mor- 
al good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am 
as certain as if I heard a voice from heaven proclaim 
it, that God is on the side of virtue. 
' He has learnt much, and has not lived in vain, who 
has practically discovered that most strict and ne- 
cessary connexion, that does, and will ever exist, 
between vice and misery, and virtue and faapAi^ 
ness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty could 
perform, would HI, to make a bad man happy, even 
in heaven : he must unparadise that blessed place to 
accomplish it. In its primary significaticm, all vice, 
•that is all-excess, brings on its own punishqaent even 
here. By certain fixed, settled and established laws 
-of Him who iathe God of Nature, excess of every 
kind destroys that con^itution that temperance 
would preserve. The debauchee, offers up nis bo- 
dy a " living sacrijkt*' to sin» *" 

CCCI. 

To know exactly how much mischi6f may be ven- 
tured upon with impunity, is knowledge sufficient for 
a Utile great man. 

CCCII. • 

XiOgic is a large drawer, containing some useful 
instruments, and many 'more that are superfluous. 
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Bat a wise zoan will look into it for two purposes, to 
avail himself of those instraments that.are really use- 
ful, and to admire the ingenuity witii which those 
that are not so, are assorted and arranged. 

CCCIII. 

Some have wondered that disputes about opin* 
ions should so often end in personalities ; but the 
fact is, that such disputes begin with personalities, 
for our opinions are a part oi ourselves. 

CCCIV. 

Many who find the day too long, think life too 
short ; but short as life is, some find it lun^ enough 
to outlive their characters, their constitutions^ and 
their estates. 

cccv. 

As he gives proof of a sound and vigorous body 
that accidentally trangressing the line of demarca- 
tion, is confined to a pest-house, and at the end of 
hjs quarentine, comes out without being infected by 
tne plague, so he that can live in courts, those hos- 
pitais of intellectual disease, withfdt being- contami* 
nated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a 
sound and vigourous mind. But as no one thinks so 
meanly ofa conjurer as his own Zany, so none so 
thoroughly despise a court, as those who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with it, particularly if to that ac- 
quaintance they also add due knowledge of them- 
selves ; for many have retired in digsust from a court 
which they fell they despised to a solitude which 
they merely fancied they could enjoy, only, like 
Oharles the Fifth, to repent of their repentance. 
Such persons, sick of others, yet not satisfied with 
themselves, have closed «ach eventless day with au 
anxious wish to be liberated from so irksome a Uber- 
Zl ^ ^^^.'otire frt>m so melancholy a retirement ; 
lor it requires ie« strength of mind to be dtssatisfieU 
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with a court thao to be contented willi a cloisten 
since to be disgusted with a court} it is only neces* 
sary to be acquainted with courtiers ; but to enjoy 
a cloister, we must have a thorough knowledge of 
ourselves. 

CCCVI. 

Oceans of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes 
infinite might have been spared, if wranglers had 
avoided lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ', 
since the tenth part of the pains expended in at- 
tempting to prove the why, the.wbere and the when 
certain events have happened, would have been 
more than sufficient to prove that they never hap- 
pened at all. 

CCCVJI. 

The most admired statues of the Pagan deities 
were produced in an age of general infidelity ; and 
the Romans, when sincere believers in their my- 
thology, had not a singlegod tolerably executed } and 
yet Seneca observes that these primitive ^^fictiles 
deij'* these gods of clay, were much more propitious 
t Jian those of marble, and were worshipped with an 
adoration more ardent and sincere. Something simi- 
lar to \that happened to the religion of imperial, 
has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. For- 
merly that altar was contented with utensils of woou 
and of lead, but its rites were administered by an 
Austin and a Cbrysostom — priests of gold ! Things 
are now reversed ; The altar of St. Peter, says Jor- 
tiu has golden utensils, but leaden priests ! 

CCCVIII. 

It rarely happens that the finest writers are the 
most capable oi teaching others their art. If Shaks- 
peare himself had been condemned to write^ a^ sys 
temof metaphysics explanatory of bis magic influ- 
ence overall the passions of the mind, it would have 



^ 
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been a dull and unsatisfactpiy work ; a heavy task, 
both to the reader and to the writer. All precept- 
orsy therefore, should have that kind of Renins de 
scribed by Tacitus, ** equal to their business, but 
not above it;" a patient industry, with competent 
erudition ; a mind depending more on its correct* 
ness than its originality, and on its memory, rather 
than on its invention. If we wish to cut glass, we 
must have recourse to a diamond ; but if it be our 
task to sever iron or lead, we must make use of a 
mueh coarser instrument. To sentence a man of 
true genius to the drudgery of a school is to put a 
race-norse in a mill. 

CCCIX. 

Histrionic talent is not so rare a gift as some ima- 
gine, it is both overrated and overpaid. That the 
requisites for a first rate actor demand a combination 
not easilv to be found, is ^an erroneous assumption, 
a3<;ribabre, perhaps, to the following causes : The 
market for this kind of talent must always be under- 
stockedf because very few of those who are really 
qualified to gain theatrical fame, will condescend to 
start for it. To succeed the candidate must be a 
gentleman by nature, and a scholar by education ; 
there are many who can justly boast of this union, 
but out of that many, how few are there that would 
seek or desire theatrical celebrity. The metropoli- 
tan theatre therefore, can only be recruited from the 
best samples which the provincial theatres will af- 
for;d, and this is' a market, abundant as to quantity, 
but extremely deficient as to quality. Johnson told 
Garrickihat he and his profession were mutually 
indebted to each other : ** Your profession," said 
the doctor, " has made you rich, and you have made 
your profession respectable." Such men as Smith, 
«„Ti!l^^^*'®'"^*^'*"^ Young, might do honour to 
anyprotession, and would perhaps have succeeded 
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in any; but their attempting sucj^ets in this depart- 
ment is much more extraordinary than their attain^ 
ing it ;■ for^ in general those who possess the neces- 
sary qualifications for an actor) also feel that they 
deserve to be something better, and this feeling dic- 
tates a more respectable arena. Neither is the title 
to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropoli- 
tan audience, always unequivocal. — Such an audi- 
ence is, indeed, a tribunal from which an actor has 
no appeal ; but there are many causes which con- 
spire to warp and to bias its judgment ; and it often 
happens, that it is more difficult to please a country 
audience, than a London one. In a country theatre, 
there is nothing to bribe our decisions ; the princi- 
pal actor is badly supported, and must depend sole- 
ly on himself. In a London theatre, the blaze of 
ngfat and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the 
skill of the orchestra are all abscititious attractions, 
acting as avant couriers for the performcir, and pre- 
disposing us to be pleased. Add to this that the ex- 
tended magnificence of a metropolitan stage defends 
the actor from that microscopic scrutiny to which 
he must submit in the country. We should also re- 
member, that at times it requires more courage to 
praise than to censure, and the metropolitan actor 
will always have this advantage over the provii^cial, 
if we are pleased, our taste is flattered in the one 
instance, but suspected in the other. 

cccx. 

Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the bright- 
ness of another's prosperity, like the scorpion, eon- 
fined wiUkin a circle of fire, will atlnf^itseff to death. 

CCCXI. 

We should not be too niggardly in our praise, for 
men will do more to support a character, than to 
raise one* 
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CCCXfl. 

There are no two things so much talked of, and so 
seldom seeo} as virtue and the funds. 

CCCXllJ. 

The depravity of human nature is n favourite to- 

Inc with the priests, but they will not brook that the 
aity should descant upon it : in this respect they 
may be compared to those husbands who freely.abuse 
their own wives, but are ready to cut the throat 
of any other man who does so. 

CCCXIV. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, 
let your lawj^er manage it, rather thati yourself. 
No man sweeps his own chimney, but employs a 
chimney-sweeper, who has no objection to dirty 
work, because it is his trade. 

CCCXV. 

It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than 
to hide what you really are ; but he that can accom- 
plish both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 

CCCXVI. 
f n any public scheme or project, it is advisable 
that the proposer or projector should not at first pre- 
sent himselt to the public as the sole mover in the 
affair. His neighbour will not like his egotism if it 
be at all ambitious, nor will they willingly co-ope- 
rate in any thing that may place an. eqiial a single 
step above their own heads. Dr. Franklin was the 
projector of many useful institutions in the infant 
state of Ameriea. He attained his object, and avoid- 
ed envy, for he himself informs us, that his secret 
was to propose the measure at first, not as originat- 
ing in himself alone, but as the joint recommenda- 
V**?u^^* few friends. The doctor was no stranger 
to the workings of the human heart ; for if his meja- 
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Qjires had f&iled> their failure would not be attribu- 
ted to him alone, and if they succeeded, some one 
else would claim the merit of being the first planner 
of them. But whenever this bappenS) the original 
projector will be sure te gain from the envy of man- 
kind) that justice which he must not expect from 
their gratitude ; for all the rest of the members will 
pot patiently see another run away with the merit 
of that plan which originated in the first projector 
aloiie, who will, therefore, be sure to reap bis full 
due of praise in the end, and with that interest which 
mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so much 
for the justice of rewarding the aifficulty as for the 
pleasure of.Jowering the vain. 

, CCCXVII. 

Some well meaning Christians tremble for their 
salvation, because they have never |;one through, 
that valley of tears and of sorrow, which they have 
been taught to consider as an ordeal that must be 
passed through, before they can arrive at regenera- 
tion : to satiny such minds, it may be observed, that 
the slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce 
amendment, and that the greatest is insufficient if it 
do not. Therefore, by their own fruits let them 
prove themselves ', for some soils will take the good 
seedy without being watered by tears, or harrowed 
up by affliction. 

CCCXVIII. 

Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who come after themi to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 

CCCXIX. 

If you have cause to suspect the integrity of one 
■with whom you mutt have dealings, take care that 
you have no communication with him, if he has his 
fridjid and you have not ; you are playing a danger* 

U 
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ous game, io which the odds are two to one agaios 
you. 

CCCXX. 

When the Methodists first decide on the doctor 
they approve, and then choose such pastors as94i'ey 
know will preach no other ; they act as wiselyuu .1. 
patient) who shoald send for a physician, and then 
prescribe to him what medicines be ought to advise. 

CCCXXL 

A necessitous man who gives costly dinners, pays 
large sums to be laughed at. 

CCCXXII. 

Examinations are formidable, even 'to the best 
prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more tban 
the wisest man can answer. 

cccxxnr. 

It is better to have recourse to a quack, if he can 
cure our disorder, although he cannot explain it, than 
to a physician, if he can explain our disease, but 
cannot cure it. In a certain consultation of physi- 
cians in the kingdom, they all differed about the 
nature of an intermittent, and all of them were rea- 
dy to define the disorder. The patient was a king. 
At length an empiric, who had been called in, thus 
interposed: Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about 
the nature of ah intermittent, permit me to explain 
it: an intermittent, gentlemen, is a disorder which 
I can cure, and which you cannot. 

CCCXXIV. 

. It is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provided 
that those three important advantages of health, 
youth, and riches, could be securely guaranteed un- 

f^- -I"' S."^ *^" " ^ off®** <hat can never be refused, 
lor It will never be made. Taking things as they 
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really lre» it mu^ be confessed that life, after forty, 
is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and progressive 
with some, but steep and rapid with others. It 
id be well if old age diminished our perceplibi- 
litiei! to pain, in the same proportion that it does our 
.L..jlbilities to pleasure; and if life has been termed 
a teast* those favoured few are the most fortunate 
guests, who are not compelled to sit at th« table, 
when they can no longer partake of the banquet. 
But the misfortune is that body and mind, like man 
and wife, do not always agree to die together. U 
is bad when the mind survives the bpdy ', and worse 
still when the body survives the mind ; but, when 
both these survive our spirits, oar hopes, and our 
health, this is worst of all. 

cccxxv. 

As sonfie consolation for the fears of the brave, and 
the follies of the wise, let us reflect on the magnan- 
imity that has been displayed by the weak, and the 
disinterestedness that has been evinced by the mis- 
taken ; by those who have indeed grossly erred, but 
have nobly acted. And this reflection will increase 
our veneration for virtue, when even its shadow has 
produced substantial good and unconquerable^hero- 
ism; since a phantom, when msitaken for her has 
been pursued with an ardor that gathered force from 
opposition, constancy from persecution, and victory 
from death. 

CCCXXVI. 

There is this diflerence between happiness and 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man, 
really is so ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is 
generally the greatest fool. 

CCCXXVII. 

Aristotle has said that man is by nature, a social 
animal, and he might have added, a selfish oae too. 
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Heroism, self-denial and magiianimityy in Wl ifl' 
stances, where fhey do not spring from a principle 
of religion, are but splendid altars on whiph we sa- 
crifice one kind of self-love to another. ■ I think it is 
Adam. Smith who has observed, that if a man in 
Enrope were to go to bed with the conviction that 
at the hour of twelve, on the following morning, 
the whole empire of Cliioa would be swallowed op 
by an earthquake, it wouid not disturb bis ni^bt's 
rest so much as the certainty, that, at the same hour, 
he himself would be obliged to undergo the ampata- 
tion of his little finger. It seems to be a law of our 
nature, intended, perhaps, for our preservation, 
that little evils coming home to ourselves, should 
aflfect us more than great evils ajt a distance, happen* 
ing to others ; bat they mqst be evils that we cannot 
prevent, and over which we have no contnol ; for, 
perhaps, there is no man who would not lose a little 
finger to save China. It has been aisp remarked, 
that If a state criminal were to be executed opposite 
the doors of the theatre, at the moment of the per- 
formance of the deepest tragedy, that the emptiness 
of the house and the sudden abandonment of the 
seats would immediately testify how much more we 
are interesfed by witnessing real misery, than arti- 
ficial. But the result of such an experiment would 
probably be this,, that the galleries would be wholly 
deserted, and the boxes in part, but that the far 
greater part of the proportion of the audience in the 
pit would keep their stations ; for the extremes of 
luxury* on the one band, and of misery on the oth- 

* It was from tlM pavilion trf* pleasure tod eojoyment that the 
Fourteenth Louis sent out his orders for (he devastttioo of the 
whole palatinate ; and it was from the bowl and the banquet, that 
ronfr-?*"'? ^^^^ ^ fi^^l^ to tbo flsmcs of Rome ; and, on the 
curahu^i WW from the loathsome bed of a most foul and in- 
iS^fmvi^^^JS^^^'^''^ dccrwdthe assassfoation of the Jew- 
isn nowwy, fcnd TIppoo Saib ord«xed the murderofa eorpa of 
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eft b«te a decided tendency to harden (he haman 
raittd ; %ut (he middle ciass, inasmuch as it is equal- 
ly renfoyed from bo(h (hese ex(reme8, seems (o be 
mat* particular meridian > under wbiefa all (he kiad- 
Her a^ections, and the finer sensibilities of our na- 
ture most'readily flourish and abound. But, even 
if the theatre were wholly emptied on such an oc- 
casion as that which I have noticed above, it would 
not appear that we should be warranted in afBrming, 
that we are creatures so constitu(ed^as to derive hap- 
piness not ODly from our own pleasures, but from 
another it pains. For sympathy, in some tempera- 
ments, will produce the same conduct, with' insen- 
sibility, in others, and (he effects will be similar, 
althongh the causes that produce them will be oppo- 
site. The famous. ** amateur Jlnglmite," who crossed 
the channel to witness an execution ^t Paris, n^as 
never 8uspee(ed of a want of feeling; but (he sennmt 
girl} recorded by Swifti who walked seven milet in 
a torrent of rain, to see a criminal banged, and re- 
turned crying and sobbing because the man was re- 
prievedi may, without any breach of chrisdan chari- 
tyy be accused of a total want of campasnon and be- 
nevoltnce, 

CCCXXVIII. 

Analogy, although it is not infallible, is yet tliaC 
telescope of the mmd by which It is marvellously 
assisted in the discovery of bo(h physical and moral 
truth. Analogy has much in store for men; but babes 
require milk, and there may be intellectual food 
which the present state of society is not fit to partake 
of; to lay such before it, would be as absurd as to 
^ve a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom to a Hot- 
tentot. There is a time for all things, ^nd it was 

I Ml I ■ I ■ III. » I m il ■ i _ 

Christian slaves, the most cruel act of his cruel iitt, at a ma- 
ment when he juatiy anticipated hi* owo death, and the coafla- 
gratioo of hia capital. 
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necessary that a certain state of civitization aftd re- 
finement sbould precede, and, as it were> prepare 
the baman mind for tbe reception even of the no- 
blest gift it bas ever received, tlie law of God reveal- 
ed by Christianity. Socrates was termed a Chris- 
tian, born some centuries before his time. A state 
of society like tbe present, obscured by selfishness, 
and disturbed by warfare, presents a medium almost 
impervious to tbe ray of moral . truth ; the muddy 
sediment must subside, and the tempest must cease, 
before the sun can illuminate the lake. But I fore- 
see the period when some new and parent idea in 
morals, the matrix of a better order of things, shall 
reconcile us more completely to God, to nature, and 
to ourselves. In physics there are many discoveries 
already made, too powerful to be.safe, too unman- 
ageable to be subservient. Like the Behemoth, de- 
scr4ied by Job, who could neither be tamed to ren- 
der sport for the maidens, nor to bend tis neck to 
the plough, so these discoveries in physics have not 
yet been subdued by any hand' bold enough to ap- 
ply them either to the elegances or to the necessities 
ot life. Let any man reflect on the revolution pro- 
duced in society by two simple and common thingS} 
glass and gunpower. What then. ^ Shall some dis- 
coveries in physics be so important as to produce a 
complete revolution in society, and others so pow- 
'erful that the very inventors of them have not as 
. ]^et dared to apply them, ^nd shall not discoveries 
m morals ba allowed a still more paramount and 
universal influence; an influence the greater in pro- 
portion as matter is inferior to mindf For we must 
remember that analogy was that powerful engine 
that, in tbe mind of a Newton, discovered to us the 
laws of all o/A«r worlds; and in that of a Colum- 
ous, put us m full possession of our own. 

CCCXXIX. 

Societ;;r, Uke a shaded silk, must be viewed in all 
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situations, or its colours will deceive us. — Goldsmith 
observed, that one man who (ravels through Europe 
on foot, and who, like Scriblerus, makes his legs his 
compasses, and another who is whisked through ifl 
a chaise and four, will form very different conclu- 
sions at the-«nd of their journey. The philosopher, 
therefore, wjll draw his estimate of human nature, 
by varying as much as possible his own situation, 
to multiply the points of view under which he ob- 
serves her. UnciroumscribQd by lines of latitude or 
of longitude, he will examine her ** biUtoned up ahd 
laced in the forms and ceremonies of civilisaliont and 
at her ease, unrestrained in the hght and feathered 
costume of the savage. He will also associate with 
the highest without servility, and with the lowest 
without vulgarity. In short, in the grand theatre 
.of human life, he will visit the pit and the galleryf 
as well.as the boxes, but he will not inform the boxes 
that he comes amongst them-from the pit, nor the 
pit that ho visits them from the gallery. 

cccxxx. 

A second profession];seIdom succeeds, not because 
a man may not make himself fully equal to its da- 
ties, but because the world will not readily believe 
he is so. The world argue thus: he that has failed 
in his first profession, to which he dedicated the 
morning of bis life, and the spring time of his exer- 
tions, is not the most likely person to master a sec- 
ond. Bat to this it may be replied, that a man's 
first professions is often chosen for him by others *, 
his second he usually decides upon for himself; 
therefore, bis failure in his first profession may, for 
what they know, be mainly owing to the secret but 
sincere attentions he was Constantly paying to his 
second ; and in this case, he may be compared to 
those who, having suffered others to prescribe to 
them a wife,' have taken the liberty to consult thp"*- 
selves in the choice of a mistress* 
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CCCXXXI. 

Tt has been well observed, that the tongue discov- 
ers the state of the mind, no less than that of the bo- 
dy ; but) in either case before the pbitosoplier or the 
pbysioian can Judge) the patient must open hismtfiUh. 
Some men envelop therasetves in such an impene- 
trable doak of silence, that the tongue wiU afford 
tM no symptoms of the temperament of the mind. 
Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise if they are fools, 
but foolish if they are wise ; and the only method to 
form ajddgraent ef these mutes, is narrowly to ob< 
serve when, where and how thiey smile. It shows^ 
much more stupidity to be grave at a good thing, 
than to be merry at a bad one ; and of all ignorance, 
that which is silent, is the least productive, for pra- 
ters may suggest an idea, if they cannot start one. 

cccxxxn. 

The labouring classes of the coromonity, in the 
metropolis, are vastly inferior, in point of inteliect, 
to^ the same order of society in the country. The 
mind of the city artificers is mechanized by his con- 
stant attention to one single object ; an attention in- 
to which he is of necessity drilled and disciplined by 
the minute subdivision of labour, which improves, I 
admit, the art, but debilitates the artist, and converts 
the man into a mere breathing part of that machine* 
ry by which be works. The rustic, on the contrary, 
who is obliged to turn his hand to every thing, and 
must often make his tool before he can use it, is pre§- 
nant with inventiooi and fertile in resource. It is 
true, that by a combination of their different em- 
I^yments, the city artificers produce specimens in 
their respective vocations, tar superior to the best 
e^ts oOhe rustics. But if, from the effecU of #j^ 

i^^.^.u^'"''^*^* **»» cits infer an.mrfwdi*fl/«M 
pcrioruy, they are woefully deceived. 



V 
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CCCXXXUI. 

The society of dead aathors has this advantage ov- 
er thai of the living, thev never flatter us to cup fac- 
es, nor slander us behindf our backs, nor intrude up- 
on our privacy, nor quit their shelves until we take 
them down. Besides, it ts always easy to shut a book» 
bnt not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. 
Living authors, therefore, are often bad companions ; 
if they have not gained a character, they seek to do 
so b}* methods often ridiculous, always disgusting ; 
and if they have established a character, they are si- 
lent, forfear of losing by their tongue what they have 
acquired by their pen ; for many authors converse 
much more foolishly than Goldsmith, who have nev^ 
er written half so well. 

CCCXXXIV. 

Tf yoQ would be known, and not know, vegetate in 
a village ; if you would know, and not be known, live 
in a city. 

CCCXXXV. 

That modes of government have much more to do 
with the formation of national character, than soils, 
suns, and climates, is sufficiently evident from (he 
present state of Greece and Rome, compaVed with 
the ancient. Give these nations back their former 
governments, and all their national energies would 
returd, and enable them to accomodate themselves 
to any conceivable change of climate ; but no con- 
ceiv.able change of climate would enable them to 
recover their former energies. In fact, so powerful 
are all those causes that are connected with changes 
in their governments, that they have sometimes 
made whole nation^ alter qs sudclenly and as capri*' 
ciously as individuals. The Romans laid down their 
liberties at the feet ot Nero, who would not even 
lend them to Caesar ; and we have lately seen the . 
whole French irtrtion rush as one man from the vcr: 

W 
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extremes of loyally, to behead the mildest monarch 
that ever mied them \ jaiid conclude a sanguinarj' 
career of plander, by pardoning and renewing a t^ 
rant, to whom their blood was but water, and theii 
groans but wind : thus they sacrificed one, a marlyi 
to his clemency, and they reward another, who live^ 
to boast of his murders. 

CCCXXXVI. 

He that gives a pdrtion of his time and talent (< 
the investigation of mathematical truth, will com* 
to all other questions with a decided advantage over 
his opponents. He will be in argument what th* 
ancient Romans were in the field ; to them the da; 
of battle was a day of comparative recreation, be 
cause they were ever accustomed to exercise win 
arms much heavier than they fought ; and their re- 
views differed from a real battle iq two respects 
they encountered more fatigue, but the victory ws. 
bloodless. 

cccxxxni. 

A peace, for themakingof which the negociatoi 
has been the most liberally rewarded, is usually a 
bad peace. He is rewarded'on the score of having 
overreadhed his enemy, and for having made a peace 
the advantages of which are clearly on his own side- 
But such a peace will i)ot be kept ; and that is the 
best peace which is most likely to be the firmest 
Now, a peace where the advantages are ballanced, 
and whicn consults the good of both parties, 15 thf 
firmest, because both parties are interested fa it^ 
preservation; for parchment bonds and seals ot 
state will not restrain a discontented nation, thatliat 
arms in her hands and knows how to use them. 

cccxxxvin. 

No men despise physic so much as physicians, be- 
-cwse no men so thoroughly uDdcratand how litae it 
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can peiform. They have been tinkering the Comaa 
Gondtitation foor tboiuand years, in order to cure 
about as nmny disorders. The result is, that mercu- 
ry and brimstone are the only two specifics they 
have discovered. All the fatal maladies continue to 
be what they were in the days ofParacelsus, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen, "opprobrta medicerum," It is true 
that each disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but 
not a single remedy. They pour a variety of salts 
and acids into a marble mOrtar, and expect similar 
results when these ingredients are poured into the 
human stomach ; but what can be so groundless as 
reasonings built on such analogies P* For the mar- 
ble mortar admits the agency of atmospherical air, 
which eannot be said of the human stomach ; and, 
again, the stomach possesses ]ife,t and the gastric 
juice, which cannot be said of the marble mortar. 

CCCXXXIX. 

There are two metals, one of which is component 
in the cabinet, and the other in the camp — gold and 
iron. He that knows how to apply them both, may 
indeed attain the highest station,. but he must know 
something more, to . keep it. It has been doubted 
whether Cromwell, with all his pretended sanctity, 
and alt his real courage, could have mai^^ined his 

* It is more safe to imitate tbe conduct of the late Dr. Her« 
berdan. He paid the strictest attention to symptoms, and to tem- 
peraments, and having ascertained these, to the best of his judg- 
ment, he prescribed such remedies as he had always observed to 
be beneficial to others under similar circumstanoes ; and ^rbat 
Kas of still greater eonsiequence, he carefully avoided what long 
experience had taught him itould do barm. Here he stopped, 
for he was not so presumptuous as to frame Iboriei to explain 
tbe why and the wherefore this did harm, or that did good; be 
was too much occupied in things of greater importance, well 
knowing that the wlseit of us know nothing of life, but by its ef- 
fects, and that the consequences of every prescription are far 
more clear and apparent than the causes that produce them. 

t The gastric juice will not act upon a living storoaeh, attbougn 
it will rapidly decompose a dead one. 
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po#epeBe short year Ipoger, even if be had not died 
in the fifty-uintli year of his age, and on the anniver' 
sary of that very day, which he had always consid- 
ered as the most fortunate of his life. For Crom- 
well had also his high destinies, and his lucky days. 

CCCXL. 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, but it will 
never arrive at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk; and truth the root. 

GCCXLI. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of sel- 
fishness when bequeathed by those who, when aUve 
would part with nothing. In Catholic countries 
there is no mortmain act ; and those who, when dy- 
ing, impoverish their relations, by leaving their for- 
tunes to be expended in masses for themselves, have 
been shrewdly said to leave their own souls their 
heirs. 

CCCXLII. 

The seiesce of the mathematics performs more 
than it promises, but the science of metaphysics 
promises more than h performs.. The study of the 
mathematics, like the Nile, begins in minuteness, 
but ends|^ magnificence ; but the study of metaphy- 
sics begins with a torrent of tropes, and a copious 
current of words, yet loses itself at last in obscurity 
and conjecture, like the Niger in his barren deserts 
of sand. 

ccaxLiii. 

T*o" be continually subject to the breath of slander, 
will tarnish ihe purest virtue, as a constant exposure 
lo the atmosphere will obscure th« brightness of the 
fenest gold ; but, in either case, the real value of both 

.omeTvhatim;eder ''''^'^"^*' ^^" '^"'•'''^ '"''^ ^' 
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CCCXLIV. 

The mob is a monster with the hands of Briareus, 
but the head of Polyphemus, — strong to execute, 
but blind to perceive. 

CCCXLV. 

When we apply to the conduct of the ancient Ro- 
mans, the pure and unbending principles of Christi- 
anity} we try those noble delinquents unjustly, in as 
much as we condemn them by the severe sentence 
of an '* ex post facto" law. " 

CCCXLVI. 

Strong as our passions are, they may be starved in- 
to submission, and conquered, without being kilted. 

CCCXLVII. 

Great men, like great cities, have many crooked 
arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, wberebv he that 
knows them may save himself much time and trouble. 

CCCXLVIII. 

There are some men who are fortune's favourites, 
and who, like cats, light forever upon their legs ; 
didappersj whom, if you had stripped naked and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might meet on 
the very n'eit day, with bag-wigs on tluir heads, 
swords by their sides, laced coats upon fneir backs, 
and money in their pockets. 

CCCXLIX, 

We may doubt of the existence of matter, if we 
please, and,- like Berkely, deny it, without subject- 
ing ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive con- 
futation ; but there is this rem^kable difference be- 
tween matter and miHd ; -he that doubts the exist- 
ence of mind, by doubling, proves it. 

CCCL. 

The policy of drawing a public revenue from the 
private vices of drinking and of gaming, is as purblind 
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as it ia pernicious ; for temperate men drink ibe most 
becaase they drink the longest ', aiid a gamester coa- 
tributes much less to tb& revenue than the industri- 
ous, because he is much sooner ruined. When Man- 
devilte maintained that private vices were public 
benefits, he did not calculate the widely destructive 
influence of bad example. To affirm that a vicious 
roan is only bis otrn enemy, is about as wise as to 
affirm that a virtuous man is only his ovm friend. 

CCCLI. 

Russia, like the elephant, is rather unwieldv in at- 
tacking others, but most formidable in defending 
herself. She proposes this dilemma to all invaders 
— a dilemma that Napoleon discovered too late. 
The horns of it are short and simple, but strong. 
Cotne unto me tsitk few, and I mil ovenohelm you ; 
come to me with many, and you shall overwhelm your'* 
selves. 

CCCLII. 

The art of destraction. seems to have proceeded 
geometrically, while the art of preservation cannot 
be said to have advanced even in a plain arithmetic- 
al progression *, for there are but two specifics known 
that will in^llibly cure their two respective diseases. 
But the mmes ot destroying life have increased so 
rapidly, that conquerors have not to consider how to 
murder men, but out of the numberless methods in- 
vented are only puzzled which to choose. If any 
nation should hereafter discover a new mode of 
more inevitable 'destruction to its enemies, than H' 
yet known, (and some late experiments in chemis- 
try make this supposition far from improbable,) it 
would. Id that case, become absolutely necessary 
for all neighbouring nations to attempt a similar dis- 
covery ; or (hat nation which continued in sole pos- 
f™^«f f®? tremendoous a secret, would, like the 
serpent of Aaron, swallow up all the neighbouring 
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nations, and uitimately subjugate the world. Let 
such a secret be at once known by any particular na- 
tion, and the awkward activity of all neigbbouring 
states, by every possible effort of vigilant and sleep* 
less espionage, and by the immense rewards propos- 
ed for information, mankind would soon perceive 
which of the two arts government considered of the 
greatest consequence— ^the art of preservation or that 
of destruction. If, indeed, any new and salutary 
mode of preserving life were discovered, such a dis- 
covery would n(>t awaken (he jealousy, nor become, 
in any degree, such a stimulus to the inventive facul- 
ties of other nations, as the art of destructioft ; prin- 
ces and potentates would look on with indifference, 
tind the progress of such discoveries has alweys been 
slow, and their salutary consequences remote and 
precarious. Inoculation was practised in Turkey 
long before it was known in Europe; and vacination 
has, at this moment, many prejudices to contend 
with. The Chinese', who aspire to bo thought an 
enlightened nation, to this day are ignorant of the 
circulation of the blood; and, even in England, the 
man who made that noble- discovery, lost all his 
practice in oooseqaence of his ingenuity ; and Hume 
informs u«, that no physician in the united kingdomsf 
who had attained tne age of forty, ever submitted to 
Harvey's theory, bat went on preferring numpnmua 
to aunumnwu to the day of his death. So true is that 
line of the satirist, ^* a fool fa/oriy, is afoolindeed'i* 
and we may also add| on this occasion, another line 
from another satirist; 

<' Durum eat, 
" ^uae juvcnes didicertt senes perdenda fater€* 

CCCLIII. 
There are. two'iKlH'lpi which, united, constitute 
tbe value of any acquisition, iu difficulty and its util- 
ity, ^ttt the bulk of mi^nkind, with Bayes in the 
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Rehearsal, like what will astonish, rather than what 
will improve. Dazzled by the difficulty, they exam- 
ine not the utility ; and he that benefits them by 
some mode which they can comprehend, is not so 
sure of their applau&e* as the political juggler who 
merely surprises them, they know not how. 

CCCLIV. 

God is on the side of virtue ; for whoever dreadd 
punishment, suffers 4t, aiM|r whoever deserves i(, 
dreads it. 

CCCLV. 

The most disagreeable two-legged animal I kiiow> 
is a little great man, and the next a little great man's 
factotum and friend. 

CCCLVI. 

There are some men whose enemies are to be pit- 
ied much, and their friends more. 

CCCLVII. 

Civil and religious freedom go hand in hand, and 
in no country can much of the one long exist, with- 
out producing a correspondent portion of the other. 
No despotism, therefore, is so complete, as that 
which imposes ecclesiastical as well as political re- 
strictions ; and those tyrants in Christendom, who 
discourage popery, have learned but half their lesson. 
Provided tyrants will assist her in fettering the mindf 
she will most readily assist them in enslaving the 
body. 

CCCLVIir 

There are some persons whose erudition so much 
outweiehs their observation, and have read so much 
and reflected so little, that they will not hazard the 
most tamiliar truism, or commonplace allegation, 

^vardlin^*2^*^5'"«."P their rickelty judgments in the 
swardhng bands of anUquity, their doUog nurste and 
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preceptress. — Thus, they will not be satisfied to say 
tbat content is a blessing, that tioie is a treasure, or 
thai self-knowledge is to be desired, without quoting 
AristotlOjThaleSy or Cleobulus; and yet these very 
men, if they met another walking in noon day, by 
the smoky light of a lantern, would be the first to 
stop and ridicule such conduct, but the last to recog- 
nise in hii folly their own. *^ 

CCCLIX. 

Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the sun. The 
hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most hor- 
rifying influence from the want of a body; and 
death itself is not formidable in what we know of it, 
but in what we do not. 

CCCLX. 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less wise, 
than each of them appear. 

CCCLXI. 

Hevense is a fever in our own blood, to be cured, 
only by letting the blood oT another ; but the reme- 
dy too often produces a relapse, which is reniorse — 
a malady far more dreadful than the first disease, be- 
cause it is incurable. 

CCCLXII. 

Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the coflstancy 
of the noble minded, but confirm the obduracy of 
the vile. The same furnace that hardens clay, liqui- 
fies gold ; and in the strong manifestations of divine 
power, Pharaoh found his punishment, but David his 
pardon. 

CCCLXIIf. 

When young, we trust ourselves too mucli, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the 
error of vouth, timid -caution of age. Manhood is the 
isthmus between the two extremes ; the ripe the fer- 

X 
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tile season of action, when alone we can hope to find 
the head to contrive, onited with the hand to execute. 

CCCLXIV. 

The French nation despises all other nations, ex- 
cept the English ; we have the honour of her hate, 
only because she cannot despise us. 

CCCLXV. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in mata- 
al adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the 
fiercest flame. 

CCCLXVL 

Neotrality is no favourite with Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for us to 
stand neuter in our hearts, although we may deem 
it prudent to appear so in our actions. 

CCCLXVII. 

Religion, like its votaries, while it exists on eartb, 
must have a body as well as a soul. A religion pure* 
ly spiritual, might suit a being as pure, but men are 
compound animals ; and the body too often lords it 
over the mind. 

CCCLXVIIL 

Secrecy has been well teamed the soul of all great 
designs; perhaps more has been effected by conceal- 
ing our own intentions, than by discovering those of 
our enemy. Bpt great men succeed in both. 

CCCLXIX. 

Always look at those whom you are talking to, 
never at those ^ou are talking of. 

CCCLXX. 

«iJ^u^ •"* *<*™® truths, the force and validitY of 

mvi*"- aTS f?f *^"y "^T'^' *° ^" ^'^^^^ except onr 
own , and there are other truths so self-evident that 
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we dare not deny them, l?ut so dreadful that we dare 
not believe them. 

cccLxxr. 

Many speak the tmth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men, 

CCCLXXH. 

If the weakness of the liead were an admissible 
excuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one 
half of mankind would be occupied in aggression, 
and the other half in forgiveness; but the inteoests 
of society pcremptoriiy demand that things should 
not be so; for afibol is often as dangerous to deal 
with as a knave, and alwavs mere incorrigible. 

CCCLKIII. 

There are prating coxcombs in the world, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shakspeare 
himself were the orator> and human nature the 
theme ! ' 

CCCLXXIV. 

The greatest professor and proficient iu any sci- 
ence, loves it not so sincerely as to be fully pleased 
with any finer effort in it than he can himself pro- 
duce. The feeling excited on such an occasion, 
is a mixed sensation of envy, delight and despair ; 
, but the bitters here are as two» the sweets but as 
one. 

CCCLXXV. 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the parent of 
prodigality, 

ccClxxvi. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the ^ne is about to be sold, 
and the other buried. 
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CCCLXXVfl. 

Hasbands cannot he prindpcUt in their own cuck- 
oldoin> but they are parties to it much more often 
than they themselves imagine. 

cccLxxvm. 

Professors in every branch of the sciencesy pre- 
fer their own theories to truth ; the reason is that 
theur theories are private property, but truth ia com- 
mon stock, 

CCCLXXIX. 

It is dangerous to be much praised in private cir- 
cles before our reputation is fully established io the 
world. 

CCCLXXX. 

Many designing men j^ asking small favours, and 
evincing great gratitude, have eventually obtained 
the most important ones. There is something in the 
human mind (perhaps the force of habit,) which 
strongly inclines us to continue to oblige those 
whom we have begun to oblige, and to injure those 
whom we have begun to injure; ^'eoiiyurto$ior quia 
fiocuerat,** 

CCCLXXXI. 

La# and equity are two things which God hath 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 

CCCLXXXII. 

It is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be 
protected by them. 

cccLxxxni. 

^ Persecuting bigots may be isompared to those bur- 
"*"S '®"ce8 which Leuhenhoeck and others compo- 
sed trdm ice ; by their chilling apathy they freese 

fere/" ' ^^ ^*^^^^ ^^^ '^^"^ ^^^ ^^'^ **»• »"^" 

* CCCLXXXIV. 

As the rays of the sun, notwithstanding their ve- 
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locity, injure ifot the eye> by reason of their min* 
uteness - so the attacks of envy, notwithstanding 
their number, ought not to wound oar virtue by rea- 
son of their insignificance. 

CCCLXXXV. 

There is a holy love, and a holy rage : and oar 
best virtues never glow so brightly as wnen our pas- 
sions are excited in the 'cause. Sloth, if it has pre- 
vented many crimes, has also smothered many vir- 
' tues,* and the best of us are better when roused. 
Passion is to virtue, what wine was to ^scfaylus.and 
to £noius,t under its inspiration their powers were 
at their height. M^ 

CCCLXXXVI. Ir 

Fear debilitates andJ^ers, but hope animates 
imd revives ; therefore nHn and magistrates should 
attempt to operate on the minds of their respective 
subjects, if possible, by reward, rather than pun- 
ishment. And this principle will be strengthened by 
another consideration ; he that is punished or re* 
warded, while he falls or rises in tlie estimation of 
others, cannot fail to do so likewise in his own. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Men pur«ue riches under the idea that their pos- 
session will set ^ hem at ease, and above the world> 
But the lawoi^ association often makes those who 
begin by loving gold as a servant, finish by becom- 
ing themselves its slave ; and independence without 
wealth, is at least as .common as wealth without 
independence. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

If St. Paul were again to appear on earth, since all 
thef multifarious denominations of christians would 

r** Socordia innocensJ'* .. ..^.^ 

f * Nunquam, niH potui^ ad artHn « SnecwHt dfcenn 

da>'' 
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claim him, which would he choose ? The apostle 
himself shallanswer: ^' Pure religion, and undefilcd 
before Oodt und thefaiher, it thist to vidt Ike father' 
less and toidou) in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.'' 

CCCLXXXIX. 

GrattC ^aciously what you cannot refuse safel7> 
and conciliate those who cannot conquer. 

cccxc. 

There, are politic friendships which knaves find it 
necftntinyUo keep up with those whom they mean 
the more effectually to ruin ; for most men may be 
led Ig^eir destruction, few can be driven. • Had 
Talleyffind's enmity to Napoleon manifested itself 
in opposition, it would J^|e been fatal, not to his- 
master, but to hioiself ; VRiaintained, berefore, a 
friendship that not only aggrandised himselfy but 
opened a dfK>r fdr the communication of that advice 
that enabled him eventually to ruin his master. 

CCCXCI. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to 
virtue, both in endurance and in number. So blind- 
ed are we by our passions, that we suffer more to be 
damned than to be saved. 

CCCXCII. 

Demagogues, however fend they may affect to be 
of independence and liberty in their public speech- 
es, are invariably tories in their private actions, and 
despots in their own families. The most violent of 
them have usually been formed by the refusal of 
some unreasonable request; and their patriotism 
"iP^*^*^ "* ^ ^^'^ questionable shape, when we see 
that they rejoice in just as much public ealamity-as 
rivSs "^'^^ them into power, and supplants th^r 

* The re»l difference, therefore, belweea a tory und a whi£ 
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Restorations disappoint the loyal. If prince»at 
such tiroes have much to give, they have alsojuuch 
to gain ; and policy dictates the necessity of bestow- 
ing rather to conciliate enemies, than to reward 
friends.'' 

cccxcin, ^ 

In our attempt to deceive the world; those are 
the most likely to detect us, who are sailing on the 
9€Mne tack» 

CCCXCIV. 

None Isnow how to draw long bills on futurity, 
that never-will be honoured, better than jybflj^t. 
He possessed himself of a large ijLoJik of ^i^^Pd 
present pleasure and power here, b^ promiffiK a 
visionary quantum of th|H|good1hiogs to his fol- 
lowers hereafter: and, In^nbe maker of an alma- 
nac» made hisfortunc in this world, by tilling absurd . 
lies about another- 

ivould seem to be tiiis : the one has power, the other wants it. 
Samuel Johnson 'was not a little disconcerted liy an unexpected 
r6lort made upon'^him before a, large party at Oxford, by Dt* 
Crowe. The principles of our lexicographer ran with too much 
Tiolesce in one way, not to foam a little when they met with a 
current running equally strong in another. The dispute hap- 
pened to turn upon the origfoal of whigeism, for Johnson had 
triumphantly challenged Dr. Crowe to tell him who wa? the first 
whig; the latter finding himself a little puzzled, Dr. Johnson 
tauntingly rejoined, *' I iee, Sir, that vou aie even ignorant of 
the head of your own party, but I will tell you, Sir: the devil 
was the first Tvhig; he was the first reformer; be wanted to/set 
up a reform even in Heaven.'* Dr Crowe calmly replied, « I 
am much obliged to you for your information, and I certainly 
did not foresee that you would go ao far back for your authority ; 
yet I rather fear that your argument makes against yourself; for, 
if the devil was a wrhig, you have admitted that while he was a 
Yvbig, he was in Heaven, but you hnve forgotten that the mo- 
ment he got into Hell, he set up for a tory.** 

* The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed an act of 
oblivion to b!» friends, but of grateful remembrance to his foes. 
And on another occasion, the loyalty of the brave Crillonwas 
not strengthened by any reward, only because it was considered 
too finn to be shaken by any negUct. 
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cccxcv. 

There are three things, that, well understood) and 
conscientiously practised, would save the three pro- 
fessions a vast deal of trouble ; but we must not ex- 
pect that every member of the three professions 
would thank us for such a discovery, for some of 
them lAve too much time upon their hands ; ami a 
philosopher* would be more inclined to smile than 
to wonder, should he now and then hear a physician 
crying down regimen; a lawyer, equity; or a priest, 
moraUty, 

^^ CCCXCVI. 

^^Hb ruined,^ not by what we really want, but 
by^l^R we thfaik we do ; therefore never go abroad 
in search of your want|dKthey be real wants, they 
will come home in seaffir of you ; for he that buys 
wliat he does not want, will soon want what he 
cannot buy. 

CCCXCVII. 

No two things differ more than huriy and des- 
patch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, despatch 
of a strong one. A weak man in office, like a squir- 
rel in a cage, is labouring eternally, but to no pur- 
pose, and in constant motion, without getting on a 
jot ; like a turnstile, he is in every body s way, but 
stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says very 
little ; looks into every thing but sees into nothing ; 
and has a hundred irons in the fire, but verv few of 
them are hot and with those few that are, he' only 
burns his fingers. 

CCCXCVIII. 

^^none were to reprove the vicious, excepting 
those who. sincerely hate vice, there woultl be much 
i^« «^t.'*®°'''**"''"®M "n the world. Our Master could 
^ZaI,' *J^"»na« while he hated the crime, but we, 
ms disciples, too often love the crime, but hate the 
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criminal. A perfect knowledge of the depravity of 
the human hearty with perfect pity for the infirmi- 
ties of it| never coexisted but in one breast, and nev 
erwill. . 

cccxqix. 

Rats and conqaerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 

CCCC. 
HesitaticAi is a sign of wealcness, for inasmuch as 
the comparative good and evil of the different mode» 
of action) about which we hesitate, are seldom 
equally ballanced, a strong mind should perc^^the 
slightest inclination of the beam, with the g^B^ ^^ 
an eagle, particularly as there are cases wWPtbe 
preponderance will be vaarminu/e, even although 
there should be Ufe in onMbale, and death in the 
other. It is recorded of the late Earl of Berkejy, 
that he was suddenly awakened at night in his car- 
riage by a highwayman, who ramming a pistol 
through the window, and presenting it close to his 
breast, demanded his money Exclaiming at the same 
time, that he had heard that hfjs lordship had boasted 
that he never would be robbed by a single highway- 
man » but that he should now be taught the contrary. 
His lordship putting his hand into his pocket, replied, 
neither would I now be robbed, if it was not for that 
fellow who is looking over your shoutder." The 
highwavman turned round his head, when his lord- 
ship, who had drawn a pistol from his pocket instead 
of a purse, shot him on the spot. 

. CCCCL 

Some are so censorious as to advance, that thos(^ 
who have discovered a thorough knowledge of all 
the. depravity of the human heart, must be them- 
selves depraved ; but this is about as wise as to affirm 
that every physician who understands a disease, 
must be himself diseased. 

Y 
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ccceii. 

Tb« learned have often amused tfaemsel^esby 
pubHsfaing the follies 6f the dunces ; but if the danc- 
es would retaliate by publi^ing|iie blunders of the 
learned, they might for once putforth a volume that 
%vould not be dull, although it fi^ould be large. Dr. 
Johnson, when publishing his dictionary, requested, 
through the medium of one of the journals, the ety- 
mology of curmudgeon. Some one shortly after- 
wards answered the doctor's advertisement, hy ob- 
serving that it was in all probability derived from 
cawmeehant ; these words he did not think it neces- 
sar3/jfl||ran8late, but merely put as bis signature, 
<< Jillfmnotpn correspodent." A brother lexicogra- 
pher, who was also preparing a dictionary^ got to 
press before the doctor, a0^ ingeniously as he thought 
forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, where 
to the no small amusement of all etymologists, be 
had thus derived it, '* curmudgeon, from coeur me- 
chant> an unknown correspondent .' .'" 

C€CCIII. 

The profoundly wise do not declaim against su- 
perficial* knowledge in others, so much as the pro- 
foundly ignorant ; on the contrary, they would rath- 
er assist it with their advice than overwhelm it with 
their contempt, for they know that there was a peri- 
od when even a Bacon or a Newton were superficial, 

* Deiperately wouoded, and at afe«rfu\ distance from all lur 
giealhelp, I owe my own life, under providence, to a slight ^inal- 
tering in anatomy, by whicti I knew that the pressure of ttie fia- 

>Oi> #>foaS *n fk* tAa-wim 1K0..I.I a4V><«< ■•all.. -«^rv «!._ _l._l^ .: i 




£S?ir"?n Vk ■ ^""•' °'* ^''»**'*- 'cannot expms my gratitude 
5n that occMii^ir^ t**** ".'* ••'•"f"»s".r««OB. «bo attended me 
•rtonbhmeS «?'**"" by •ayingtliat their .ucceis haaexcited the 
«e?S>ponribJ lly:^L'h ""^^'jf^Jnf^iPrtctitioner. in this 
mttempt of mtS^ tjl'.i^^." SS^^'t"^ their doubts even a. to the 
don, * * ^* *""**' *«^ *'«h an accident occwred id Lob- 



<^ 
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and thftt be who has a little knowledge is far more, 
likely to get more than he that has none. When thft 
great Harvey wa5 whipped at school for an experi- 
ment upon a catj his Orbilitu could not foresee ia 
th^ little urchin that he was flagellating the future 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. And the 
progress of the mind in science; is not very unlika 
the progress of science herself in experiment. When 
the air balloon was first discovered* sdme one flip- 
pantly asked Dr. Franklin what was the use of it f 
The doctor answered this question by asking anoth- 
er : <' fVhat is the use of anew born. infarUt-Ii ma^ 
become a man. 

CCCCIV. t 

When I hear persons gravely affirm that they hava 
made up then* minds to fotego this or that improper 
enjoyment; I often tMnkin myself that it would ba 
quite as prudent, if they cottld also make tip their 
bodies as well. Falstaff would have been as abste- 
mious at the banquet as a hermit, and as firm in the 
battle as a hero, if he could have but gained over 
the consent of his belly, in the one case, and of h» 
legs in the other. He that strives for the mastery> 
must join a well disciplined body to a well regula* 
ted mind ; for with mind gind bod^^, as with man and 
wife, it often happens that the stronger vessel is ra< 
led by the weaker, although in moral, as in domes- 
tic economy^ matters are best conducted where nei- 
ther parties ar« unreasonable^ and where both are 
agreed. 

ccccv. 

Those who visit foreign notions, but who assocU 
ale only with their own countrymen, change their 
ciimatf*, but not their customs " axlum non (mimum> 
mutant ;" they see new meridians, but the same 
men, and with heads *« empt/ •• their pockettj re- 
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turn home, with travelled bodies, but untravcUed 
minds. 

CCCCVI. 

ConversatioD| is the music of the mind, ao inti^N 
lectual orchestra where all the instruments shouM 
bear a part, but where none should play logelber. 
Each of the performers should have a Just apprecia- 
tion of his own powers, otherwise an unskilful novi- 
ciate, who might usarp the first fiddle, would infal- 
libly get into a scrape. To prevent these mistakes, 
agood matter of the band will be very particular in 
the assortment of the performers, if too dissimilar, 
there will be no harmony, if too few, there will be 
no v^ety : and if too numerous, there will be no 
order, for the presumption of one prater^ might si- 
lence the eloquence oi a Burke, or the wit of a Sheri- 
dan, as a single kettledrum would drown the finest 
solo of a GioDiwich or a Jordini. 

CCCCVIf. 

Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contra- 
dictions ; and some set off against the marvellous 
things that he has done, we might fairly abduce the 
monstrous things that he has believed. The more 
gross the fraud,! the more glibly will it go down, and 
the more greedily will it be swallowed, since folly 
will always find faith wherever impostors will find 
impudence. 

* Butler compared the toogoes of tbeae eternal talkers to 
race-hor>e<, which go the faster the less weight they carry ; and 
Cumkerlaad has observed, that they take possession of a sub- 
ject as a highwajrmaii does of a purse, without knowiog its coo- 
tents, or carina to whom it beloags. < 

_ ' .y^^** couW have supposed that such a wretch as Joanna 
iw."i. °**5''"'*' *»*^« gained numerous and wealtliy proselytes. 
\a Iht Si;f '*!?^^ "?*"':/. « •«» «"» of general illumlftitioii, and 
Siers 'Jr»' «etropol« of the world? I answer, nooe but philoso- 

LnTiMbe^stiJJj;^ " ""«il admirari,- wbeli ihc folly ^fX 
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CCCCVIII. 

- Although the majority of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don will stop to*^ gaze at the merest trifles* will be 
amased by the heaviest efforts of dalness, and will 
believe their grossest absurdities, though they are 
the dupes of all that is designing abroad, or con- 
temptible at home; yet, by residing in this wondeiv 
ful metropolis, let not the wisest man presume to 
think that he shall not add to his wisdom, nor the 
most experienced man to his experience. 

CCCCIX. 

He that dies a martyr, proves that he vmljot a 
knave, but by no means tnat he was not a ibol ; 
since the most absurd doctrines are not without such 
evidence as martyrdom can produce. A martyr- 
therefore, by the mete act of suffering, can prove no- 
thing but his own faith. Tf, as was the case of the 
primitive christian martyrs, it should clearly appear 
that the sufferer could not have been himself deceiv- 
ed, then, indeed, the evidence rises high, because tb6 
act of martyrdom absolves him from the charge of 
wilMiy deceiving others. 

ccccx. 

Of goveuiments, that of the mob is the most san- 
fuinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, and 
toat of ctvilians the most vexatious. 

CCCCXI. 

When a man has displayed talent in some particu- 
lar path, and left all competitors behind him in it, 
the world are too apt to give him credit for an uni- 
versality of genius, and to anticipate forfaim success 
in all that he undertakes. But to appear quali6ed to 
fill the department of another, is much more easy, 
than really to master our own ; and those who have 
succeeded in one profession, have seldom been able 
to afford the time necessary to the fully understand- 
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ing of a second. Cromwell could manage men, but 
when lie attemped to manage horses,^ he encounU 
ered more danger than in all his battles, and narrow- 
ly escaped with his life. Neither can we admit that 
definition of genius thatsome would propose, "a 
power to accomplish all that we undertake," for we 
mightxraultiply examples to prove that this definition 
of genius contains more than the thing defined, for 
. Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in painting, Addison 
in oratoiy,' yet it w^ouid be harsh to deny genius to 
these meo. But, as a man cannot be fairly termed a 
poor man who has a large property in the funds, but 
nothing in land, so we cannot deny genius to those 
who have discovered a rich vein in one province of 
literature, but poverty of talent in another. This 
tendency, however, to ascribe an universality of ge- 
nius to great men, led Dry den to affirm, on the 
strength of two smart satirical lines, that Virgil could 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal- But, with 
all due deference to*Dryden, I conceive it much 
more manifest, that Juvenal could have written a 
better opic than Virgil, than that Virgil coul i have 
written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has ma- 
ny passages of the moral sublime far superior to any 
that can be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom at* 
tempts a higher flight than the sublime of description. 
Had Lucan lived, he might have rivafled them both, 

* Nero made a similar mistake ; but be proved himself b« uoe^ 

qual to the (ask of governing horses as of men, and as unfit to 

hold the reios of a chariot, as of a liiagdom : he made bis ap 

pearaoce at the hippodrame of Olympia, in a chariot drawn by 

ten horses, although he himself had formerly censured Mithri- 

dates for the same temerity ; he was thrown from hia aeat, but 

unfortunately the fall was not fetal, although it prevented him 

aJ'%^^"""StheracB', nevertheless, the halladonics, or stcward*i 

thAnu.*'°""® Proclaiuied (he emperor victor, and assigned him 

ed Wl»l[?P** crown, for which upright decision they were reward- 

afterwa.ifi!5^'?*"'®r*. P"*©"*- Galba. however, obliged them 

and vrnWrrlZ ""^ '*• ""'^ ^^^y themselves partly from shame, 

I amy from pique, erased that Olympiad out o? thecal eadar. 
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as be has all (be vigour of tbe ope, and i'lmti migbt 
bave furnisbed bim with (he taste and elegance of 
the other. 

CCCCXII. 

Horace makes an awkward figure in his vain at- 
tempt to unite his real character of sycophant^ with 
the assumed one of the satirist : he sometimes at- 
tempts to preach down vice without virtue, some- 
times to laugh it down without wit. His object was 
to be patronized by a court, without meannffs, if 
possible/ but, at all events, to be patron izeo^") He 
served (be times more, perhaps, than (he (imes serv* 
ed him, and instead of forming tbe manners of his 
superiors, he himself was, in great measure, formed 
by them. In fact) no ijvo men who have handled 
the same subject; differ so completely, both- in char- 
acter, and in style, as Horace and Juvenal ; to tbe 
lattermay be applied what Seneca.said of Cato, that 
he gained as complete a triumph over the vices of 
his country, as Scipio did over the enemies of it. 
Had Juvenal lived in tbe days of Horace, he would 
have written much better, because much bolder; 
but bad Horace lived in tbe time of Juvenal, be 
would not have dared to have written a satire at all ; 
in attacking the false friends of his country, he 
would have manifested the same pusillanimity which 
he himself informs us be discovered, when he on 
one occasion ventured to attack her real foes. 

CGCCXIII. 

Shrewd and crafty politicians, when they wish to 
bring about an unpopular measure, must not go 
straight forward to work, if they do, they will cer- 
tainly fail; and failures to men in power, are like 
defeats to a generfil,*1hey shake their popularity. 
Therefore, since they cannot sail in the teeth of the 
wind, they must tack, and ultimately gain their ob- 
ject, by appearing at times to be departing from it. 
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Mr. Pittt at a moment when the greatest jealousy 
existed ia tiie country, on the subject of the freedom 
of the press, inflicted a mortal blow on this guardian 
of ourlibertiesi without seeming to touch, or even to 
aim at it ; he doubled the tax upon all advertisements, 
and (bis single act immediately knocked up all the 
host of pamphleteers, who formed the sharp-shoot- 
ers and tirailleurs of literature, "and whose fire 
struck more terror into administration than the hea- 
viest cannonade from bulky quartos or folios could 
produce; the former were ready, for the moment, 
but before the latter could be loaded and brought to 
bear, the object was cither changed or removed, 
and had ceased to awaken the jealousies, or to excite 
the fears of the nation. 

ccccxiv. 

That extremes beget extremes is an apothegm 
built on the most profound observation of the human 
mind ; and its truth is in nothing'more apparent than 
in those moral phenomena, perceivable when a na- 
tion inspired by one common sentiment, rushes at 
once from despotism to liberty. To- suppose that a 
nation under such circumstances should confine her- 
self precisely to that middle point, between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and slavery, in which true 
liberty consists, were as absurd as to suppose that a 
volcano, nearly suppressed and smothered by the 
superincumbent weight of a ndountein, will neKber 
<M>nsume itself, nor destroy what is contig-uous 
when by an earthquake, that pressure is suddenly 
removed ; for it must be remembered that despot- 
ism degrades and demoralizes the human mind ; and 
though sh§ at length forces men on a just attempt 
to recover by violence, those lights that by violence 

{nSyfnIl i?'*'?'^®^* y®t t*»»^ ^efy depravation super- 
fit for ft «^ despotism, renders men for a season un- 
«i tor llie rational exercise of those civil rights, they 

V 
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have with so much hazard regain«cl. At such a cri- 
sis to expect that a people should keep the strict un- 
bending path of rectitude and reason, without de- 
viating -into private rapine or public wrong, were as 
wise as to expect that a horse would walk in a 
straight line, immediately on being released from 
his trammels, after having been biinded by a long 
routine of drudgery in the circle of a mill. 

cccexv. 

When men in power profusely reward the in- 
tellectual efforts of individuals in their behalfi what 
are the public to presume from this .' They may 
generally presume that the cause so remunerated was 
a bad one, in the opinions of those who are so erale- 
ful for its defence. In private life, a client will liard- 
)y set any bounds to his generosity, should his coun- 
sel be ingenious enough to gain him a victory, not 
only over his antagonist, but even over the laws 
jtbemselyes; and, in public affairs we may usually 
infer the weakness of the cause, by the excessive 
price that ministers have freely paid to those whose 
eloquence or whose sophistry has enabled them to 
•make that weakness triumph. 

CCCCXVI. 

Much may be done in those little shreds and patch 
es of time, which every day produces, and which 
most men throw away, but which nevertheless will 
make at the end of it, no small deduction from the 
life of roan . Cicero has termed them intercisiva iem- 
porut and (he ancients were uot ignorant of their vaN 
ue ; nay, it was not unusual with them either to 
compose or to dictate, while under the operation of 
rubbing after the bath. 

cccexv IT. 
Arbitration has this advantage, there are some 
points of contest which it is better :o lose by arbitra- 

Z 
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tion than to win by law. Rat as a good general of* 
fers his terms before Uie action, rather .tban in the 
midst of it, so a wise man will not easily be pereoa- 
ded to have recourse to a reference^ when oace his 
opponent ha^ diragged him into a court. 

ccccxvm. 

In death itself there can be nothing terrible, for 
the act of death annihilates sensation ; but there are 
many roads to death, and some of th.em justly formi- 
dable, even to the bravest ; but so various are the 
modes of going out Of the world, that to be born may 
have been a more painful thing than to die, and to 
live may prove a more troubiesome thing than 
either. 

CCCCXIX. 

More have been ruiued by their servants, than by 
their masters. 

ccccxx. 

> Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it sel> 
dom leaves us where it finds us; if once we plunge 
into it, it will either heighten our Virtues, or inflame 
our vices. 

CCCCXXI. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envy man the 
possession of, it is the power of relieving distress. If 
there be a pain which devils might pity man for en- 
during, it is the deathbed reflection that we have 
possessed (be power of doing^ good, but that 
we have abused and perverted it to purposes -of 

ccccxxir. 

♦I J°^^j*^.cliarities and benevolent associations for 
ru.n.fi'^i'l''^"?''^''®^^^ every species of distress, are 
peculiar (o Christianity j no other system of civil or 
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religious policy has originaled them ^-~tbey form its 
highest praise and chai^cteristic feature; an order 
of benevolence so disinterested, and so exhalted> 
looking before and after, coald no more have pre- 
ceded revelation) than light the sun. 

CCCCXXIII. 

Applause is the ^ur of noble mindS) the end and 
aim of weak ones. 

CCCCXXIV. 

Id most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel maybe compared toa spark, which cannot be 
produced without a flint, as well as a steel,* either of 
them lAay hammer on wood forever, no fire will fol- 
low, 

ccccxxv. 

Our wealth is often a snare ^o ourselves, and al- 
toays a temptation to others. 

CCCCXVI. 

To know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must go to 
those whY> are seeking it; the pains of power are 
real, its pleasures imaginary. 

ccccxxvn. 

Those who are embarked in that greatest of all un- 
dertakings, the propagation of the gospel, and who 
do so from a thorough conviction of its superior utili- 
ty and excellence, may indeed fail in saving others, 
but thev are engaged in thar labour of love, by 
which they are most likely to save the^lselvesi par* 
ticuiariy if they pray, that through God's assistance 
Ifoth ends may be obtained. 

CCCOXXVIII. 

Two things, well considered, would prevent ma- 
ny quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained wheth- 
er we are not disputing about terms, rather tUan 
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things ; and, secondly, to eiamioe whether that ou 
which we diSer, is worth celitending aboat. 

CCCCXXIX. 

Faith and works are as necessary to our spiritual 
life, as christians, as soul and body are to our natural 
life, as men ; for faith is the soul of religion, and 
works the" body. 

CCCCXXX. 

Solomon has said, « there is nothing new' under 
the sun *," and perhaps destruction has caused as 
much novelty as invention ; for that Is often a revi- 
val> which we think a discovery. 

CCCCXXXI. 

It is an unfortunate thing^ for fools, that their pre* 
tensipns should rise in an inverse ratio with tneir 
abilities, and their presumption with their weakness ; 
and for the wise,, that diffidence should be the com- 
panion of talent, and doubt the fruit of investiga- 
tion. 

CCCCXXXII. 

There are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. 
We yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it 
to the weak from interest, and we pay it to the de- 
serving from gratitude. 

ccccxxxiir. 

We generally most covet that particular trus^ 
which we are least likely to keep. He that thorough- 
ly knows htlTriends, might perhaps, with safety, con- 
fi**® t'* ^*^^ ^** ^^^ ^^^ of one, his purse to another, 
and his secrets to a third ; when to permit them to 
malce their own choice, would be his ruin. 

CCCCXXXIV. 

leara?*^ilf "thl" ' k® '»ngtiage of nature and cannot be 
'earnt m the schools; the passions are powerful 
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pleaders, and their very silence, like that of Garricky 
goes directly to the soul : but rhetoric is the crea- 
ture of art, which he who feels least, will most excel 
in ; it is the quackery of eloquence, and deals ia 
nostrums, not in cures. 

CCCCXXXV. 

When honours come to us, rather than we to them • 
when they meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of 
life, it is well if our enemies can say no more against 
us, than that we are too youn^ for our dignities ; it 
would be much worse for us, if they could say that 
we are too old for them; time will destroy the first 
objection, but confirm the second. 

ccccxxxvr. 

Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lava- 
ter, who.K is notorious, mistook a philosopher for a 
highwayman. 

CCCCXXXVIL • 

Faults of the head are punished in this world, 
those of the heart in another ; but as most of our 
vices are compound, so also is their punishment. 

CCCCXXXVUI. 

We are sure ,to be losers when we quarrel with 
ourselves ; It is*a civil war, and in all such conten- 
tions, triumphs are defeats. 

CCCCXXXIX 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism ; as he that struggles, tightens |bose cords 
he does not succeed in brealcing. 

CGCeXL. 

A revengeful knave will do more than he will 
' say ; a grateful one will say more than he will do. 

CCCCXLI. 
In naval architecture^ the rudder is first fitted i»> 
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eo the ballast is put on board, and, last of aH« 
rgo and Ibe sails. It is far otherwise in the fit- 
p and forming of man ; he is laanehed into life 
he cargo of bis faculties aboard, and all the 
>f his passions set ; but it is the long and pain* 
rk of his life, to acquire the ballast of experi- 
and to form the rudder of reason ; hence, it 
:en happens that his frail vessel is^faipwrecked 
he has laid in the necessary. quantity of bai* 
•r (hat he has been so long in completing the 
', that the vessel is become too crazy to bene- 
its application. 

CCCCXLII. 

! with nations as with indi?idnals, those who 

the least of others, think the highest of them^ 

: for the whole family of pride and ignorance 

zestuous, and mutually beget each other. The 

36 affect to despise EuropeanJngenuity, but 

annot mend a common watch ; when it is out 

er, they say it is dead, and barter it away for a 

one. The Persians think that all foi*elgn mer- 

< come to them from a small island in the nor- 

waters, barren and desolate, which produces 

g good or beautiful ; for why else, say they, 

Europeans fetch such things from us if tbey 

behadathome. The Turk \vill not permit 

red cities of Mecca or Medina to be polluted 

residence or even footstep of a single Chris- 

nd as to the grand Dairo of Japan, be is so holy 

e sun is not permitted to have the honour of 

09f his illustrioas bead. As to the king of 

1, he styles himself lord of the winds ; and 

;ul, to be equal with him, titles himself con- 

)f the world, and his grandees are denomina- 

ra of the thunder storm and steersman of the 

id : even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered 

and wrote his commands to mount Athos ; 
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or of Caligula, wfad boasted of an intrigue with (he 
moon — are both surpassed by tbe petty sovereign of 
an insignificant tribf in North America, wbo every 
morning stalks out of his hovel, bids the son gooa- 
morrow, and points out to him with his finger> the 
course he is to talce for the day : and to complete 
this climax of pride and ignorance, it is well known, 
that the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess a 
single house under the canopy of heaven, has no 
sooner finished his repast of mare's milk and horse 
flesh, than he causes a herald to proclaim from his 
seat, that all the princes and potentates of tbe earth 
have his permission to go to dinner. '' Tbe Arab," 
says ZimiTierman, '* in the conviction that his caliph 
is infallible, laughs at tbe stupid credulity of the Tar- 
tar, who holds his lama to be immortal." Those 
who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that whoever eats 
ft roasted cuckoo before his death, is a saint, and firm- 
ly persuaded of the infallibility otthis mode of sane- 
tification, deride tbe Indians, who drag a cow to the 
bed of a dying person, and by pinching her tail, are 
sure, if by that method they can make the creature 
void. her urine in the face of tbe patient, he is imme- 
diately translated into the third heaven. They scoff 
at the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
ibink that their beatification is secure, provided they 
can eat of the holy excrements of tbe tama ; and the 
Tartans in their turn, ridicule tbe Brahmins, who, 
for the better purification of their country, require 
them to eat cow-dung for the space of six months^ 
•vhile these would, one and all, if they were told of 
(be cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily desr* 
;>«nd laugh at it. I have cited these ridiculous e' 
: gancies to show that there are two things ii 
i II sects agree, the hatred with which they 
the errors of others, and the love with whicL 
• ling to their own. 
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CCCCXLIIJ. 

We must 8uU the flatteiy to the mind and tasle of 
the rescipient. We do not put essences into hogs- 
headS) nor porter into phiais. Delicate minds may 
be disgusted by compliments tliat would please a 
grosser intellect) as some fine ladies, who would be 
shocked at the idea of a dram, will not refuse a li- 
quere. Some, indeed, there are, who profess to de- 
spise all flattery, but even these are, nevertheless, to 
be flattered, by being told that they do despise it. 

CCCCXLIV. 

Kxpense of thought is the rarest prodigality, and 
to dare to live alone the rarest conraee ; since there 
are many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy 
in the field, than their own hearts in their closet. He 
that has no rescources of mind, is more to be pitied 
than be who is in want of necessaries for the body, 
and to be obliged to beg our daily happiness from 
others, bespeaks a more lamentable poverty than 
that of him who begs his daily bread. 

CCCCXLV. 

Some men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent forth from their closet or their cloister, rays of 
intellectual light that have agitated courts, and revol- 
utionized kin&doms ; like the moon which, though 
far removed frem the ocean, and shining upon it 
with a ser^e and sober light, is the chiet cause of 
all those ebbings and flowings which incessantly dis- 
turb that world of waters. 

CCCCXLVI, 

Happiness is much more equally divided than some 

s imagine. One man shall pos»es& most of tfae 

ials, but little of the thing ; another may pos* 

-iijuch of tfae thing, but very few of the materi- 

' f-r n***' particular view of it, happiness has been 

«au.itiiiiy compared to the manna in the desert, hf 
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i/k€U gcUhered mucfi had nothing ovtr, attdhe thai gath* 
ered lUile had no lack ; thereiore to diminish envy, 
let us consider not what others possess, but what they 
en juy ; mere riches may be the gift of luclcy accideot 
or blind chance, but happiness must be the result of 
prudent preference and rational desigo ; the highest 
iiHppiness then can have no other foundation thaii 
tiie deepest wisdom ', and the happiest fool is only 
a:s ha])py as he kaows how to be. t 

CCGCXLVIlf. 

As there are some faults that liave been termed 
faults oil the right side, so there are some errors that 
might b& denominated errors on the safe side. Thus, 
we seldom regret having beeu too mild, too cautious 
or too humble ; but we often repent having been too 
violent, too precipitate, or too prodd. 

CCCCXLIX. 

Accustom yourself to submit on all and every 
occasion, and ou the most minute, no less than on 
the most important circumstances of life, to a small 
present evil, to obtain a greater distant good. This 
will give decision, tone, aud energy to the mind, 
which, thus disciplined, will often reap victory from 
dtjfcBt, and honour from repulse. Having-acquired 
this invaluable habit of rational preference, and just 
appreciation, start for that prize that end urtl/i forever ; 
yuu will have little left to learn. The advantages 
you will possess over common minds, will be those 
of the Lanista over the Tyro, luid of the veteran 
over the recruit. 

CCCCL. 

Truth and reason, jo this mixed state of §;ood and 
evil, are not invariably triumphant over talsehood 
and error ; but even when labouring under a tempo- 
rary defeat, the two former bear within them one 
stamp of supedoritjf which plainly iadioates that 

' A > 
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Omnipotence is on their side ; for their worthy con- 
querors for such a victory, universally retire abashed, 
enlightened, self-reproved, and exclaiming with Pyrr* 
hus, a few more meh victorie» and we are undone, 

CCCCLI. 

' Were a plain unlettered man but endowed with 
common sense, and a certain quantum of observation 
and of reflection, to read over attentively the four 
gospels, tind the Acts, of the Apostles, without any 
note or comment, I hugely doubt whether it would en- 
ter into his ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his heart to 
conceive the purport of many ideas signified by niany 
words ending in ttm, which nevertheless have c(Mt 
Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans of blood. 

CCCCLII. 

The most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to their ut- 
most extremity, by those very men, who, before 
their enactment pretended to oppose them, in or- 
der to throw the odium on others. But this opposi- 
tion has procei^ded from the lip, not from the heart, 
and would not have been made, if the objector did 
not foresee that his opposition would be fruitless, 
Augustus, with his usual hypocrisy, pretenoed to be 
shocked with the idea of a proscription, and perceiv- 
ing that Adtony and Lepidus were two to one 
against him, he knew that his single vote against 
the measure could not succeed ; and that, by giv- 
ing it, he should preserve his popularity, and not4)e 
prevented from glutting his revenge ; bat Suetonias 
informs us, that when the horrid work commenced, 
he carried It on with a severity more unrelenting than 
®**'j®[' of his colleagues ; " utroque acerbius exercuii" 
and that whenever Lepidus or Antony were inclined 
ht'^t!!?^'®'*^®'* '^^o*" interest, entreaty, or bribes, 

"^ol«7^«**''°*^y *°^ '"«t''y fifood out for blood : 
"* ^'^op9r€ contendU we euiparceretur:* 
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CCCCLIII. 

It is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, 
and not a. very arduous task to astonish them ; but 
essentially to benefit and improve them, is a work 
fraught with difficulty, and teeming with danger. 

CCCCLIV. 

The seeds of- repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 

CCCCLV. 

Riches may enable us to confer favours ; but to 
confer them with propriety, and with grace, requires 
a something that riches cannot give ; even trifles mav 
be so bestowed as to cease to be trifles. The citi- 
zeiis of Megara offered the freedom of their city to 
Alexander ; such an offer excited a smile in thtf coun- 
tenance of him who'had conquered the world ; but 
he received this tribute of their respect with compla- 
cency, on being informed that they bad never offer* 
ed it to any but to Hercules and himself. 

CCCCLVI. 

The worst thing that can be said of the most pow- 
erful is, tba't they can take your life ; but Xhe same 
thing can be said of the most weak. 

CCCCLVII. 

He that is good will infallibly become better, an(} 
be that is bad will as certainlv become worse ; for 
vice, virtue, and time, are three things that never 
stand still. 

CCCCLVdI. 

When the cruel fall into the bands of the cruel, we 
read their fate with horror, not with pity. Sylla com- 
manded the bones of Marius to be broken, his eyes 
to be pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body 
to be torn in pieces with pincers, and Catiline was 
the executioner. « A piece of cruelty," says Sene- 
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CB) ^^ only fit for Marius to suffeFj Catiline to execute, 
and Sylla to commaiitl." 

CCCCLIX. 

Injuries accompanied with insults are never/or- 
given ; all men? on these occasions, are good haters, 
and lay out their revenge at compound interest ; they 
never threaten until they can strike, and smile when 
they cannot. Caligula told Valerius, in public^ what 
kind of a liedfellow his wife was ; and when the Tri> 
buue Cberas, who had an effeminate voice, came to 
him for the watchword, he would always give him 
Venus or Priapus. The first of these men was the 
principal instrument in the conspiracy against him, 
and the second cleft him down with his sword, to 
convince him oC hfs manhood. 

CCCCLX. 

Let those who would affect singularity with sue* 
cess, first determine to be very virtuous, and they 
will be sure to be very singular. 

CCCCLXI. 

We should have all our communications with men 
as in the presence of God \ and with God, as in the 
presence of men. 

CCCCLXII. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought to 
be above all human attainment ; be that is unwilling 
w^y do harm, but be that is unable can not. 

CCCCLXIII . 

We cannot think too highly of our nnture, nor too 
Nimbly of ourselves. When we see the martyr lo 
virtue, subject as he is to the infirmities of of a man, 
yet suffering the tortures of a demon, and bearing' 



ra 



them with the magnanimity of a god. do we not be- 

Hn:oI^?u ®''*'"™ that angels may indeed .surpass, but 
Wbicb tliey cannot imitate, and must admire. 
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CCCCLXIV. 

It is dangerous to take liberties with great men un- 
less we know them thoroughly ; the keeper will 
hardly put his head irHto the lion's mouth, upon a 
short acquaintance. 

CCCGLXV. 

Love is an alliance of friendship and of lust ; if the 
former predominate, it is a passion exhalted and re- 
fined, l>ut if the latter, gross and sensual. 

CCCCLXVf. 

■ That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
secrecy alnne, and could not be trusted in a desert. 

CCCCLXVH. 

If. patrons were more disinterested, ingratitude 
would be more rare. A person receiving a favour 
is apt to consider that he is, in some degree, dis- 
charged from the obligation, if he that confers it, de- 
rives from it some visible advantage, by which be 
may be said to repay himself. Ingratitude has, there- 
fore, been termed a nice preception of the causes that 
induced^fhe obligation ; and Alexander made a 
shrewd distinction between his two friends, when he 
said that Hepheestion loved Alexander, but Craterus 
the king. — Rochefacult has some ill-natured maxims 
on this subject ; he observes ** that we are always 
much better pleased to see those whoni we have ob- 
liged, than those who have obliged us; that we con- 
fer benefits more from compassion to ourselves than 
to others ; that gratitude is only a nice calculation, 
ivhereby we repay small favours, in the hope of re- 
ceiving greater, and more of the. like.'' By a certai^i 
mode of reasoning indeed, there are very few human 
actions which might not be resolved into self-love. 
It has been said that we assist a distressed object, to 
get rid of the unpleasant sympathy excited by oiise- 
ry unrelieved J and it might, with equal plausibility, 
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be said, that we repay a beaefactor to get rid of the 
unpleasant burthen imposed by an obligation. Bat- 
ler has well rallied tb*s kind of reasoning, when he 
observes, <^'That he alone is ungraitfut^ who makes 
returns of obligations, because he does it merely to 
free himself from owing a% much as thanks/' In 
comnion natures, perhaps an active gratitude may be 
traced to this ; the pride that scorns to owe, bas tri- 
umphed over that self-love that hates to pay. 

CCCCLXVIII. 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, until the 
liberty of the press be destroyed, than the night can 
happen before the sun is set. 

CCCCLXIX 

Governments connive at many things which. f he v 
ought to correct, and correct many things at which 
they ought to connive. But there is one mode of 
correcting so as to endear, and of conniving so as to 
reprove. 

CCCCLXX. 

He that will believe only m hat he can fully com- 
prehend, must have a very long head, or a very short 
creed. Many gain a false credit.for liberality of sen- 
timent in religious matters, not from any tenderness 
they may have to the opinions or consciences of oth- 
er men, but because they happen to have no opinion 
or conscience of their own. 

CCCCLXXI. 

As all who frequent any place of public worship, 
however they may differ from the doctrines there 
delivered, are expected to comport themselves with 
^fJ7°"sness and gravity, so in religious controversies, 
ridicule ought never to be resorted to on either side ; 
A^lSf.?.® T®r.* J®'* " introduced on such a subject, it Is 
ed so^fs,;?? ^"""J^/*** P'*'««» a"^ ridicule, thu6 employ. 
ed, so far from being a test o7 truth, is the surest test of 
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ei'ror, in those who, on saeh an'occasion) can stoop 
to have recourse unto It. 

CCCCLXXII. 

It is a doubt whether mankind are most indebted 
to those who, like Bacon and Butlefi dig the gold 
from the mine ot'Uierature, or to those who, like Pa- 
ley, purify it, stamp it, fix its real value, and give it 
carrency and utility. For all the practical purposes 
oflife, trulb mi£;ht as.well t>e in a prison as in the fo- 
lio of a schoolman, and those who release her from 
her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live with men 
have the merit of libercUingy it not of discovering her. 

CCCCLXXIIIr 

Men of strong minds, who think for themselves 
should not be discouraged, on finding occasionally 
that some of their best ideas have been anticipated 
by former writers ; they will neither anathematize 
others with a pereant qui ante not nostra dixerint, nor 
despair themselves. They will rather go on in sci- 
ence, like John Hunter ra physics, discovering things 
before discovered, until like hiiri, they are rewarded 
with a terraf hitherto incognitia in the sciences, an 
empire indi«pntably their own» both by right of con> 
quest and of discovery. 

CCCCLXXIV. 

The most consistent men are not more unlike to 
others than they are at times to themselves; there- 
fore, it is ridiculous to see character-mongers draw- 
ing a full length likeness of some great man, and pcrv 
plexing themfreive** and. their readers by making eve- 
ry feature of his conduct strictly conform to those 
lines and lineaments which they have laid down : 
they generally find or make for htm some raling pas- 
sion the rudder of his course ; but with alltbis poth- 
er about ruling passions, the fact is, that all men bp** 
tvomen have oat one apparent good. Those ind 
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are the strongest minds, and are capable of tbe great- 
est actions, who poteess a telescopic power of intel- 
lectual vision, enabling them to ascertain the real 
magnitude and importance of distant goods, and to 
despise those which are indebted for alt their gran- 
deur solely to their contiguity. 

CCCCLXXV, 

If a cause be good, the most violent attack of its 
enemies will not inijure it so much as an injudicious 
defence of it by its friends. Theodore and others, 
who gravely defend the monkish miracles, and t!ic 
luminous cross of Constantine, by their zeal without 
knowledge, and devotion without discretion, 4iavc 
hurtlhe cause of Christianity more by such frienship, 
than the apostate Julian l>yhis hostility, notwith- 
standing ail the wit and vigour with which it was 
eonducied. 

ccccLXXvr. 

He that will often put eternrty and the world be 
fore him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at 
both of them, will find that the more often he con- 
templates them, the former will grow greater and the 
latter less. 

CCCCLXXVII. 

Cruel men are the greatest lovers of mercy— ava- 
ricious men of generosity — and proud men of hu- 
mility, — that is to say, in others, not in themselves. 

cccvLxxviir. 

There is this difference between hatred and pity ; 
pity Is a thing often avowed, seldom felt; hatred is 
a thing often felt, seldom avowed. 

CCCCLXXIX. 
There is elasticity in the human mind, capable of 
bearing much, but which will not show itself, until 
ft cert.am weJght of affliction be put upon it ; U^ pow- 
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ers may be compared fo those vebiclcs who9e springs 
are so contrived that they get on smoothly enough 
when loaded) but jolt confoundedly when they have 
hoiking to bear. 

CCCCLXXX. 

Were the Kfe of man prolonged^ he wovld become 
such a proficient in viliainyy that it would become 
necessary again to drown or to burn the world. 
Earth would become an hell ; for future rewards, 
when put off to, a gredt distance, would cease to en- 
courage, and future punishments to alarm. 

ccccLxxxr. 

He that is contented with obscurity, if he acquire 
no fame will suffer no persecution ; and he that is 
determined to be silent, may laugh securely at the 
whole corps of critics, allhough they shouM exclaim 
as vainly as the patriarch Job, " that our tnemy 
had writUn a book."' 

CCCCLXXXII. 
Physicians must discover the weakness of the hu-. 
man mind, and ever condescend to humour them, or 
they never will be called in to cure the infirmities of 
the body. 

ccccLxxxin. 

Envy ought, In strict truth, to have no place what- 
ever allowed it in the heart of man ; for the goods of 
this present world are so vile and low, that they ara 
beneath it ; and iHbse of the future world are so vast 
and exaltedi that they are above it. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

If the devil ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites ; 
they are the greatest dupes he has } they serve him 
bettet|than any others, and receive no wages; nay, 
what is still more extraordinary, they submit to great- 
er mortifications to go to hell, than the iTincerest 
christian to go to Heaven. 

B b 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

f' The schisms in the church of Christ are deeply (o 
be lamented^ on many aceoants, by those who have 
any regard for all that is valuable and worth preserv- 
ing amongst men ; and; although we are willing^ to 
hope and believe wKh Paley, that the rent has not 
reached the foundallon, yet are these diffisrences 
(though not in essentials) most particularly to be la* 
mented, because they prevent the full extension of 
the glorious light of the gospel throughout the world. 
These differences amongst ourselves, furnish those 
whom we would attempt to convertf with this plan* 
sible, and to them I fear unanswerable argument ;— 
with what face can you christians attempt to make as 
converts to your faith, when you have not yet decid* 
ed amongst yourselves what Christianity is? Surely 
it will be time enough to make proselytes of others, 
when you yourselves are agreed. For Calvin damns 
the Pope and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the only 
thing in which they agree, is in damning Socinos, 
while Socinus in his turn/ laughs at,both and believes 
neither. 

CCCCLXXXVL 

The mob, like the ocean, is very seldom agitated 
without some cause superior and^exten'or to itself ; 
but Cto continue the simile) both are capable of do- 
ing the greaiett mischief after the cause which firti 
set them in motion has ceased to act. 

CCCCLxXxVff. 

The victims of ennui paralyse all the grosser feel- 
ings by excess, and torpify all the fin^r by disuse and 
inactivity. Disgusted with this worl3 and indifferent 
about another, they at least lay violent hands upon 
the^Dselves and assume no small credit for the sane 
b^^i^^ **'*»•*'' ^^^y ™®«^ death. But aku, such 
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CCCCLXXXVUJ. 

A dall author jutt deiiveredy and a plain woman 
about to be so, are two very important aniorals. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

There-are moments of despondency; when Shaks* 
peare thought himself no poet and Raphael no paint* 
er ', when tne greatest wits have doubted the excel- 
lence of their happiest efforts. 

ccccxc. 

It has been observed that a dwarf standing on the 
shoulders of a gianty will see farther than the giant 
himself; and the moderns, standing as they do on the 
vantage ground of former discoveries ana uniting all 
the fruits of the experience of their forefathers, with 
their own actual observation may be admitted to en> 
jov a more enlarged and comprehensive view of 
things thiin the ancients themselves ; for that alone 
is true arUiquUy,^ which embraces the aptiquif v of 
the world, and not that whi ch would refer us back to 
a period when the world was yo^mg But by whom 
is this true antiquity enjoyed ? Not by the ancients, 
who did live in the infancy, but by the moderns who 
da Kve in the maturity of things. Therefore as re- 
gards the age of the world, we may lay a Juster claim 
to the.title of being the ancientif even than our very 
forefathers themselves, for they inh^ifed the world 
when it was young, but we occupy it now that it is 
old ; therefore tbfet precedent may not exert too des> 
potic a rule over experience, and that the dead may 
not too strictly govern the living, may I be pardoned 
in taking # brief and cursory view of the claims of 
the ancients to our veneration, so far as they are 
built on tile only proper foundation, — ^superiority of 
mind. But it is by jio means my object to lessen 

■! ■ ■ .1 . .>.. •: 'Ill ' ' ~ 

• Mundi enim senium pro antiquitate "vere habendum e«t : 
quad (emporihus nostiris tnbui debet, iion junlori aetati munai, 
Qualis apud antiquos fuit. 
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our esteem for those great men who have lived be- 
fore us, and who have accomplished such wonders, 
considering the scantiness of their means ; my inten- 
tion is merely to 8Uf!;gest thai the veneration due to 
times that are past, is a blind veneration, the momeot 
it is paid at the expence of times that are present ; for 
as these very ancients themselves were once the 
moderns, so we moderns mus( also become ancients 
in our turn. What I would principally contend for, 
is that the moderns enjoy a much more extended and 
comprehensive view oi science, than the ancients ; 
not because vfe have greater capacities, but simply 
because we enjoy far greater capabilities ; for that 
which is perfect, in science is most commonly the ela* 
borate result of successive improvements, and of va- 
I'ious judgments exercised on the rejection of what was 
wrong no less than in the adoption of what was right. 
^Ve therefore are profiting not only by the knowle^e, 
but also by the ignorance, not only by the discove- 
ries, butalso by toe errors of oorfosefathers*, for the 
march of science, like that of time, has been pro- 
greasing in the darkness, no less than the light Now 
the ^reat chart of antiquity is chronology ; and 60 
sensible of its value was Scaliger, that his celebrated 
invocation to the Olympiads, is as full of nassion and 
admiration as the warmest address pf a lover to his 
mistress, with this difference, that our literary Col 
lossus sought for wrinkles rather than dimples and 
his idol would hftve had more charms for him, if 
she had numbered more ages upon her head But it 
is admitted that previously to the establishment of 
the Olympiads there was much error and coufusion 
•f ^L®."*''o''»ca' records of Greece and Rome, neither 
»^ their dates had been accurately calculated, did 
inff^f f***"*^' the means which we enjoy of mulliply- 
vonJ fi,'^®*'**''^""*^®*^'^*'^®™'*^ a« to put thembe- 
desiraciion''*?.^/^*'*'' f .accidental or intentloDal 
"«>n , and hence If happens that on the great* 
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est work of antiquity, the pyramids, chronology has 
nothing to depose ; one thing is apf)arent, that the 
buiiders of them were not totally ignorant cither of 
"■ geometry, or of astronomy, since they^bre all built 
with their respective faces precisely opposite the 
four cardinal points. It is well known that a mod- 
ern ^* nulU veierum ririitte secundusy'* has detected 
an enormous error In ancient chronology, and has 
proved thatjhe Argonautic expedition, and the Tro- 
jan war, are nearer to the birth of Christ by six hun 
dred years, than all former calculation had placed 
them ; for Hipparchus, who first discovered (he pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, fancied they retrograded 
one degree in one hundred years, whereas. Sir Isaac 
I^ewton'* has determined that they go back one de- 
gree in seventy-two years. As geographers, their 
knowledge is still more limited, since they were ig- 
norant of the po/an7^ of the magtiet, although they 
were acquainted ^ith its powers of attraction *, nra- 
uy of them fancied the earth was motionless and flat : 
tbat the pillars of Hercules were its boundaries ; and 
titat the sun set in the sea, was believed by graver 
persons than the poets ; and with a timidity propor- 
tionate to their ignorance^ in all their voyages they 

* We koow tbat the fixed starp, which were formerly in Ari- 
€:• are now in Taurus ; and the point proposed by Sir I^aac Nete. 
ten was to ascertain ffom the Greeic artronomy, what was the po- 
aition of the colours with respect to the fixed stars, in the time 
of Chiron: and as Sir Baac bad proved that (he fixed stars have 
a motion in longitude of one degree in teventy two years, uot in 
one hundred years', as Hipparchus has affirmed, the problem was 
to calculate the distance between those stars through which (he 
colour DOW passes, and those through which it passed in the time- 
of Chiron. And as Chiron was one of the argonauts this would 
give U3 the number of years that have elapsed since that famous 
expedition, and would consequently fix the (ru« date of the Tro- 
jan war ; and these two e*ents form the cardinal points of the an- 
cient chronology so far at least as the Greeks and the lioro^^'.Jol 
concerned. A something similar attempt to correct J"® anc 
chronology has also been ujjdertalLco, by a rctro-,calcvrawo ^ 
(he ccli^TsTfs-. 
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seldom dared to lose sight of the co«st, since a needle 
and a quadrant wonld have been ^3 useless a present 
to Palinuras, the helmsman of iBoeaaias to the chief 
of an Indian oanoe. As historians, it is almost su- 
perfluous to say, that their credibility is much shaiwn 
by that proneness to believe in prodigies, auguries, 
omenSf.and the interposition of tfieir gods ; with cre- 
dulity the very soberest <>f them have by no means 
escaped. As moralists, their want of confidence id a 
future slate of exhtence, was a source of tiie greatest 
error and confusion. They could not sincerely ap* 
prove of virtue, as a principle of action always to be 
depended on, since without a future state, virtue is 
not always its own reward. Nor did the noblest of 
them, as Brutus and Cato, succeed in finding it to be 
so. Their honestum, and their decorum, were phan- 
toms that fed on the air of opinion^ and like the ca- 
melion, clianged as often as their food*, yei, these 
visionary o^jjects, though undefined, were perpetual* 
)y explained, and though ungrasped, were constantly 
pursued.** As warriors, their ignorance of chymis- 

* CaVaeaties was a philosopher, w|iote eloquence Gieerodiead- 
ed to much, thai he deprecated an attactc from him, in the hum- 
blest manner, in- the followlag words: Perturbatrieem autem ha- 
ram omnium rerum academiam haac ab Arcesila et Oairoeaderc- 
centum exoremug u( aileatj nam si iovaafirit in has quae •atis 
soiie nobis ifislructae et cbmpositae videntur rationed nimiasudet 
ruinas, qu<iai quidam ego placard cubio tubmovere non nudeo.** 
Now this Oarueadea whom Oicarofo much dreaded, malaiained 
that there was no such thing as justice ! and he sapported his 
theory by such sophtsms as diese: that the condition of aaen is 
such that if they haven miod to be juat* they moat act imprudeat- 
<y : and that if they have a mind to act prudently, they muse be 
unj*"' i ^u*i that, it jEbllows. (here can be no such thing as justice, 
oecause a virtue inseparable from a folly cannot be just. Lactan- 
t}A. f«' k"**^^» ^^^ *»« ■'Srms that the heathens coaM not aaswer 
w.^ ff P 11"' *"'^. ***** ^^'^e^o ***red not undertake it. The error 
foJ to ihn^rT*''^*r*J»«of ihe value of justice to temporal things ; 
!"rr.*"?A« who disbelieve » futur* .f-#- ^^ -»o«'have doubts 






Chriitran* «K« . "'way* me oesi poucy." and it ia reserve 
-^nnitians, who take into their consideration the whole ex 
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try must render their campaigns very tame and an- 
interesting to those who reflect that a single piece of 
ordinance would have sectjft^d to Pompey the battle 
of Pharsalia, and that, a single fri^te at Actiam, 
would have given Antony the empire of the world. 
In the asefal arts, their ignorance of the powers of 
steaOi) and of that property of water, by which it ri- 
ses to its level, has rendered all their efforts proofs of 
their perseverance rather than of their knowledge, 
and evidence of the powersof their hands rather than 
of their heads The most stapendoas remains of aii- 
ttqaity, the aqaeducts themselves, are rather monu- 
ments of a strength like that of Sampson, blind to 
contrive, but powerful to execute, than of a skill, 
sharpsighted to avoid difficulties, rather than to over^ 
come them. But, with all Ihese defects, we nHist 
admit that the ancients were a wonderful order of 
men, and a contemplation of their actions will richly 
repay the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescu- 
ed from ail imputation of imbecility, for they were 
denied those ample means of an advancement in 
knowledge, to which we have access ; and it is high- 
ly probable that some future modem will have here- 
after to make the verjr same apology for us. If I 
have cited some of their deficiencies, I have done it, 
not to diminish that respect we owe to them, bat to 
give somewhat more of solidity to that which w6 
owe to ourselves. We willingly submit to the au- 
thority and attestation of the dead; but when it 
would triumph over all the improvement and expe- 
rience of the living, k is no longer submission, but 

htence of mn^ to argue clearly and eoaaeqiieatiaUj on theater* 
ling Titue of justice. It i« well known that Mr Hume himself 
wa* never so m«ch puzzled at when peremptorily asked, by a 
lady at Bat.b, to dedare. upon fajs hooour as a gentwman,. wheth- 
er he would choose bis own confidential dMoealica from such 
as held his own principles, er from thote;irlie cooseienliously be- 
lieved the eternal truths of Revelation. He frankly decided tn 
favour of the latter. 
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slavery. We would then rather be right with one 
single'companion, truth, than vvropg with all the ce- 
lebrous names of antiquHy. Wc freely admit that 
the ancients effected all that could be accomplished 
by men who lived in the infancy of time ; but the ea- 
gle of science herself could not soar un/i/ her wings 
were grown. In sculpture, and in poetry, two 
sciences where they had the means, our forefathers 
bad fully equalled, ]5erbaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their temples held 
out the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in 
the hattlct no lesslhan in the palaestra statues were 
the principal rewards of conquerors. We know that 
Pindar was refused the price he had set upon an ode 
in celebration of one who had been crowned at the 
Olympic games^ because the victor had calculated 
that a much less sum would purchase a statue of 
brass. But, on the following day, he determined to 
employ the poe|^ under fhe conviction that an ode 
of Pindar would outlive ^ statde of far more inde- 
scrutible materials than marble or brass. We might 
also add, that the games of Greece enabled the sculp- 
tor to study the human form, not only' naked, but in 
all its various attitudes of musclar exertion *, and 
while the genial climate of Greece supplied the scufp^ 
tor with the finest models, the soil furnished him 
with the best materials. If the ancients are mors 
than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for poet- 
ical ipachincry, and also that Uie scenery of nature) 
that laboratory of the poet» neither wants nor waits 
for its Dill improvement, from the progressive hand 
o£ time. We must also remember, that thq great 
merit of this art is originality, and its peculiar pro- 
vince invention. The ancients, therefore, being in 
the order of precedence the first discoverers of the 
fwSstdia'"*' took care to help themselves to the 
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CCCCXCI. 

Success too often sanctions the worst and the 
\vHdest schemes of human ambition. That such a 
man as Cromwell should have been enabled, under 
any circumstances, to seize the reigns of a mighty 
empire, is matter of surprise to some, of indignation 
to all. Could 'we call him up from the dead, he is 
the very last man that could rationally explain his 
own success, which, no doubt, at the time, excited 
as much astbuishmeot in himself as in beholders ; 
but he owed as much to the folly, timidity and fa- 
iiatacism of others, as to his own sagacity, courage, 
and craftiness, In fact, the times made him, not be 
the times. If a civil war ra^ed at this moment, and 
the sacred names of king and parliament again array- 
ed against each othet in the field, such a man as 
Cromwell, at present, would never arrive at any sta- 
tion higher than an adjutant of dragoons. He might 
preach and pray, and write and fight, and bluster and 
harangue, but not one step higher would he get. If 
every thing in his character had not been artificial, 
<ixcept his courage, he had been nobody ', and if he 
had not carried his hypocrisy so far as at times to de- 
ceive himself, he had been ruined. When he clear- 
ed the house of commons, and exclaimed, ** you are 
an adulterer, you arc an extortioner, you are a glut- 
ton, and you are no longer a parliament;" suppose- 
a siogTe member had rejoined, and you are a hypo- 
crite, and by tbiA illegal act have forteited your com- 
mission, and are no longer an officer; soldiers at 
your peril proceed ! Such a speech might have turn- 
ed the whole tide of afifairs, and have sent back 01 i- 
ver to the tower instead of to Whitehall, never again 
to quit it, except to lay his head upon the block. 

CCCCXCII. 
It was observed of the Jesuits, that they constant- 
ly inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly things 

1 . t/' c > 
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in their doctrines, but eagerly ^^rasped at them hi 
their Jives. They were '* wite tn their generation" 
for they cried down worldly things, because they 
wlinted to obtain them, and cried up spiritual things 
because they wanted to dispose of them. 

CCCCXCIU. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest possess- 
or only a choice of evils. 

CCCCXCIV. 

** The fowler,'^ saith Solomon, ** spreadeth nol his 
net in the tight of th^ bird;" and if rulers open the 
eyes of a nation > they must expect that they will see. 
A government that is corrupt can no more consist 
with a population that is enlightened, than the night 
can continue when the sun is up. But the most lau- 
dable efforts are now making by those that are in 
Eower, for the intellectual improvement of the la- 
ouring classes of society. It would be invidious to 
affirm, with some, thut our rulers have done so much 
only because they were affraid that others would do 
more, if they themselves did nothing. There are 
good grounds to believe that they have been influ* 
.enced by higher motives, but, at all events, every 
public measure for the intellectual improvement of 
the governed, is the surest pledge and guarantee, of 
the integrity of those who govern, because all that 
are in power are well aware that a corresponding pa- 
rity in those who rule, must ever keep a proportion- 
ate pace with the progression of knowledge in those 
who obey. Some would maintain that the rays of 
troth, like those of the sun, if too abundant, danie 
the multitude, rather than enlighten them ; but this 
analogy is false, for truth has no such effect, ailhoodi 
^fjsnwfatuiu of error may ; and although troth is 

th? hoSi *" *?• '""' y«* w« «»*"<* "» stronger than 
me body, and ^h^ intellectual eya cm look at the 
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essence of moral truth, with far less uneasiness than 
the corporeal eye at the concentration of material. 

, ccccxcv. 

Some demagogues, like Catitine« can raise a stormy 
'Who cannot, lilce Cromwell, rule it ; thus the Grac- 
chi, wishing to make the Agrarian law the ladder of 
their assent, found it the instrument of their fall ', 
'*fracta campage rueb€uU '* 

CCCCXCVI. 

Dreams ought to produce no conviction whatever 
on philosophical minds. If we consider how many 
dreams are dreamt every night» and how many events 
occur every day« we shall no longer wonder at those 
accidental coincidences, which ignorance mistakes 
for verifications. — ^There are also numberless instao 
ces on record, where dreams have brought about 
their own fulfilment, owing to the weakness and 
credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbot, who 
filled the Archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, in the 
.reign of James the First, had a dream, that if she 
could eat a pike, the child with which she was then 
pregnant, would be a son, and rise to great prefer- 
ment. Not long after this, in taking a pail of watet 
our of the river Wey, which ran near her bouse, she 
accidentally caught a pike, and thufl had an oppor* 
tunity of fulfilling the first part of her dream. This 
story being much noised about, and coming to the 
ears of some personsof distinction . they became spon- 
sors to thechild, and his future patrons. But T suspect, 
after all, that this marveltbus pike swallowed bv the 
mother, was not so instrumental to the archbishop's 
preferment as the story of the Earl of Oowrie's con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, swallowedi>y the 
son. It would seem that there are occasions where 
even churchmen may carry the doctrine of divine 
right so far as to displease even kings, for thus writ- 
efh King James, with his own hand, to Doctor ad- 
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bott, then a dean, " you have dipped too deep iui^ 
what all kings reserve among the arcana imperii ; 
and whatever aversion you may profess against God's 
beins the author of sin, you have stumbled even on 
the tnreshold of that ojiinion, in saiying, up6n lh«^ 
mailer, that even tyranny is God's aulhority, and 
ought to be remembered as such. But, if the King 
of Spain should return to claim his old pontifical rigiit 
to mv kingdom, you leave me to seek for others to 
fight for it, for you tell us, upon the matter, before- 
hand, that his authority is God's authority, if he pre- 
vail." A man who could go such lengths, was not 
likely to continue long in a deanery, under the reign 
of James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account (<fr his promotion. 

CCCCXCVII. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, the fide 
of opinion set so strong in favour of loyalty, that the 
principal annalist of that day pauses to express his 
wonder where all the men came from, who had done 
all the mischief; but this was the surprise of igno- 
rance ; for it is in politics as in religion, that none 
run into'sach extremes as renegadoes, or so ridicu- 
lously overact their parts. The passions, on these 
occasions, take their full swing, and react like the 
pendulum, whose oscillations on one side, will 
. always be regulated by the height of the arc it has 
subtended on the other. 

CCCG35CV1II. 

He (hat from small beginnings has deservedly raised 
himself to the highest stations, may not always find 
that full satisfaction in the possession of bis object, 
that h» anticipated in the pursuit of it. But although 
the individual maybe disappointed, the community 
ar« iienefiited, firstj by his exertions, and secondly 
tiL lf.t^®"P'®» ^^^' '* has been well observed, that 
public are served. Dot by what the lord mayor 
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fbelS) who rides in his coachy but hy what the ap- 
preDtiee boy feels, who looks at them. 

CCCCXCIX. 

As in public life, that minister that makes war with 
parsimony } must make peace with prodigality, so in 
(.rtvate life, those hostile but feeble measures which 
only serve to irritate our enemies, not to intimidate 
them, are by all means X6 be avoided ; for he that 
has recourse to them, only imposes upon himself the 
ultimate necessity of purchasing a reconciliation of- 
ten expensive, always humiliating. - 

D. 

A noble income, nobly expended, is no common 
sight ; It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a 
knave, than to expend it, like a gentleman. If we 
exhaust our income in schemes oi ambition, we shall 

f purchase, disappointment; if in law. vexation; if in 
uxury, disease. What we lend we shall most fnrob- 
ably lose ; what we spend rationally, we shall enjoy ; 
what w« distribute to the deserving, we shall enjoy 
and retain.* 

DI. 

The inexbaustable resources of Great Britain* 
were always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon? 
and he was taught their reality oply by their effects; 
there was a period, when, to the defence of the no- 
blest cause, England brought the highest valour, 
while ail that were oppressed, drew at sight on her 
treasure and on her blood. It would have been glo- 
rious if she had evinced a magnanimity that calcula- 
'ted not on return ; if'she had continued to show ben- 
efits, although she might reap ingratitude. Alas ! 
she found it more easy to conquer others than her- 

. * If there be any truth io the olil epitaph, 
•» What we lent we lost; 
•* What we speot we have : 
»' What we gave, we had.'» 



t 
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self. Bat her safety requires not the compromise of 
her hoooor ; for afthoagh her prosperity will draw 
envy,* her power maj^ despise it , she is beset with 
difficulties, bat it i- ber.own fault if they become 
dangers ; and, althoagh she may saffer somewhat if 
compared with her former ; elf, she is still gigantic if 
compared with others. She may commaad peace, 
since she has not relinquished the sinews of war ; a 
paradox to all other nations, she will sav to America 
territory is not^iower ; to India, population is not 
force ; and, to Spain, moAey is not wealth. 

DII. 

To judge by the event, is an error all abuse^ and 
all commit ; for, in every instace, courage, if crown- 
ed with success, is heroism ; if clouded by defeat, 
temerity 'When Nelson fought his battle in the 
Sound, it was the result alont that decided whether 
he was to kiss a hand at a court, or a rod at a court- 
martial. 

*DIII. 

Princes rule the people, and their own passions 
rule princes; but Providence can overrule the 
whole, and draw the instruments of his inscrutible 
purposes from the vices, no less than from the virtues 
of kings. Thus, the Reformation, which was plant- 
ed by the lust of Henry the'Eighth of England, was 
preserved by the ambition of Philip the Second of 
Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed Elisa- 
beth to the full establishing of the Catholic faith, if 

* Envy. a« it geoeralljihe case, is both purblind and inipnltt*- 
D ', ^^ '* ^**^ ^^^ general and true interest of the wtfrld, that Great 
Britain sbonld hold the sceptre of the seas , for if sh« ceased to 
^>«>d It, it muat of necessity devolve i o France : «od on the fa« 
I.ilfi?i!f!!^"*"®*^ ^ *^^^ • caJamity, to the best iourests of the 
FVaneVi^r**,^^**' 'I'®''* ««n be no oeeessity to enlarge ; not tint 
natlonf h?.» k "'^® * ^^^ "«« of such power than some otber 

vested in anV »£!."•*■"?**■" »cc"™"^»t»«n»' " ought not to fc« 
My, that are alrendy to powerftil by land. 
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she h^ not been prevented by PbiUp the Second, 
her husband; who foresaw, in the death of EUzabeth 
the succession of Mary Stewart, who was then mar- 
ried to Francis the Second, and, in that succession, 
he anticipated the certain union of Great Britain and 
France; an event that would. have dispersed to the 
winds liis own ambitious dream of universal mon* 
archy. The consequence was, the life of Etieabeth 
was preservejd, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 

DIV. 

T^e great estate of a dull book maker is biogra- 
phy ; but we should read the lives of great men, if 
written by themselves, for two reasons; to find out 
what others really were, and what they themselves 
would appear to pe. 

DV. 

To quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should 
reffect how much we owe to others, and how little 
to ourselves. Philip having made himself master of 
Potidoea, received three messengers in one day ; the 
first brought him an account of a great victory, gain- 
ed over the Illyrians, by his general Parmenio ; the 
second told him that he was proclaimed victor at the 
Olympic games; and the third informed him of the 
birth of Alexander But there was nothitig all these 
events that ought to. have fed the vanity, or that 
would have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an 
elegant writer** remarks,** for the first he was indebt- 
ed to his general ; for the second to his horse ; and 
bis Hife is shrewdly suspected of having helped him 
to the third.'* 

DVI. 

Should the world applaud, wa must thankfully re* 

ceive it as a boon ; for, if the mobi deserving of us 

^^ I _ I ■ ■ •*•"•.» —i.—^ f^^ 

• jgee !(€«*• Pio4aT' 
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appear to expect it as a debt, it will oever be paid 
The world, it bas been said, does as much justice tn 
our merifs as (o oar defects, and I believe it ; but af- 
ter all, none of us are so muc^ praised or censured 
as we think; and most men would be thoroughly 
cured of their self-iroportance, if they would only 
rehearse their own funeral j and walk abroad incog- 
niio the very day after that on which they were sup- 
posed to have been buried. 

DVII. 

For one man who sincerely pilies cur misfortunes, 
there are a thousan<) uho sincerely hate our success. 

DVIIL 

Subtract from many modern poets all that may be 
found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain. 

DVIX. 

He that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome* neir 
ideas, and old wine, will not often dine \yitb the 
great. 

DX. 

Those who bequeath unto themselves a pompous 
funeral^ are at just so much expense to inform the 
world of something that had much better been con- 
cealed \ namely that their vanity has survived them- 
selves. 

DXI. 

In reading the life of any great man, you will al* 

ways in Ihe course of his history, chance upon some 

ol»9cure individual, %vbo on some particular occa- 

f ions was greater than him whose life you are read- 
uig. 

Dxir. 

thir'L*^!'^'^^ pfdoubtfti! morality, it is usual to say is 
soS^ltimil K "k"" '" <^o'nStbis? This question may 
other, fa ?w'' answered by asking ourselves an- 
- fs there any harm in letting it alone r 
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DXIII. 

He Ifaat h^s never known adversity, is bat hdJC 
ncquatnted with others, pr with himself. Constant 
success shows u^ bat one side of the world. For, as 
it surrounds us with friends, who will tell us only 
oar merits, so it silences those enemies from whom 
alone we can learn oar defects. 

DXIV. 

When men of senses approve, the million arersure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to 
their own tasl6. 

BXV. 

The death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of 
Christianity as the life of Paul. 

DXVI. 

Women generally consider conse^juences in love, 
seldom in resentment. 

DXVII. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upon them. 

DXVIII. 

We should embrace Christianity; even on pruden- 
tial motives; for a just and benevolent God will not 
punish an intellectual being for believing what there 
is so much reason to believe : therefore we run no 
risk by receiving Christianity, if it be false, but a 
dreadful one, by rejecting it,'if itbe true. 

DXIX. . . 

. The great designs that have been digested and 
matured, and the great literary works that have been 
be^n and finished in prisons, fully prove that tyrants 
have not yet discovered any chains that can fetter 
the mind. 

DXX. 
He (hat knows himself knows others ; and he that 

T> d 
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is ignorant of himself, could not write a very pro- 
found lecture on other men^s heads. 

Dxxr. 

We ought not to be over &nxiou9 to eDCOura|;€ in- 
novation; in 42ases of doubtful improvement) for an 
old system must ever have two advantages over a 
new one ; it is established, and it is understood. 

DXXII. 

l^wer will intoxicate the best beaHsi as wine the 
strongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor good 
enough to be trusted with unlimited power; for, 
whatever qualiiicatioos he may have eviiiced to en- 
title him to the possession ot so dangerous a privi- 
lege, vet, when possessed, others can no longer an- 
swer for him, because he' can no longer answer for 
himself. 

DXXIII. 

There are two things wbich ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory; the very best 
have had their calumniators, the very worst their 
panegyrists. 

DXXIV. 

No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of lan- 
guage so much as the grateful. 

DXXV. 

Most men know what they hate, few what they 
love. 

DXXVJ. 

All great cities abound with little men, whose ob- 
ject it is to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand 
purveyors of all the stray jokes of the town ; so long 
as these iurtupUt confine themselves to fetch and 
w'X. ^^®''* masterty they succeeded tolerably well ; 
meniSf So " r°* ^^^y ^^ «P fo«" originality, and com- 
«»enc« manufacturers instead of ^tailen, lh«y are 
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ruined. Like the hind Avheel of the carriage which 
IS in constant pursoit of the fore one, without ever 
^overtaking it, so these become the doubles of a Sel- 
wyn or a.Sheridan, but without ever coming up to 
them. They are constantly near wit, without being 
witty, as his valet is always near a great man, with- 
out being great. 

DXXVII. 

F^me is an undertaker that pays but little atten- 
tion to the living, but bedizens tne dead, furnishes 
out their funerals, and follows tbemio the grave. 

DXXVIIf. 

The Britidfa constitution, as it is to be found in 
*• Magna Charta," and the *\Bilt of Rights,** has so 
much that is good, arid, worthy of preservation,- that 
a lover of (roe liberty would rather live under it, 
than under any other mode of government, ancient 
or modern, barbarous or refined. Us destruction, at 
the present moment, would be the inost melancholy 
thing that could happen both to Englishmen and to 
the world. Such an event would retrograde the 
march oTimprovement many centuries of years; and 
he that could coolly set about to effect it; must unite 
the frenzy of the maniac, with the malignity of the 
demon. The financial difficulties which this mighty 
empire has at present to contend with, as they arise 
from the most honorable causes, throw a greater 
lustre upon her, in the eyes of surrounding nations, 
than the most brilliant prosperity could possibly do, 
if obtained by the slightest direliction of public prin* 
ciple and faith. The fiscal embarrassments of the 
nation ought not, and must not endanger the consti- 
ttUion. The sincere lovers of the constitation trem- 
ble not at these things, but they do trcnble when 
they seethe possibility Of a violation of tbe laws with 
impunity, whether that violation be attempted by 
the highest, or by the lowest. For if we trace the 
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history of most revolutions, we sbaU find that tlie 
first iiiroAds upon the laws have been made by (he 
governors as often as by the governed. The after 
excuses committed by the people, have usuaUy been 
the result of that common principle of our nature, 
which incites us to follow the example of oar bet* 
ters, however ridiculous the consequences may he 
on some occasions, or deplorable on others. The 
laws are a restraint submitted to by both parties, 
the ruler and the subject, until the fences oaboth 
sides being completely broken down and destroyed, 
the two partie»meet in the adverse shock of mutual 
hostility, and force becomes, for a season, the sole 
legislator of the land. In this country, the kins has 
been justly termed the speaking law ; the law, the si- 
lent King. We have a monarch not at \\\ inclined 
to strain his prerogative, which forbearance ought 
to render the people equally cautious of stretching 
their privilege ; let them beware of those dema- 
gogues who tell them that they feel for therai but 
who would be the last to feel wilh them, when the 
consequence^ of their own doctrine shall arrive. The 
truth is, tjiat no atrocity noraggression of the peo- 
ple, will vitally atfect the solid safety of our com- 
monwealth unlil our ruleris are intimidated to com- 
promise that security, by resorting to illegal modes 
of defending the laws, or unconstitutional measures 
to preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the 
moment any government usurps a power superior to 
the laws, it then usurps a power, which, like the 
convulsive strength of the madman, springs from 
disease, and will inTalllbly terminate in weakness, 

DXXIX. 
The science of legislation is like that of medicine 
in one respect, that it is far more easy to point out 

onlT,T3 ^.? *1*""J ***«" what will do good. «• JVe 
5u.rf nemw,- therefore, is perhaps quite i£s rafe a 
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maxim for a SoIoq as for an HippocrateS) becau9i|» it 
unfortunately happens that a good law cannot ope- 
rate so strongly for the amekidmenl, as a bad law for 
the depravation of the people; for it is necessBi|r> 
from the very nature of things, that laws should be 
prohibitory, rather than remunerative, and act upon 
cur feai^S) rather than upon our hopes. Pains and 
penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influencing the community) than rewards and en- 
couragements; therefore) if a law should strongly 
recommend habits of justice, industry, and sobrietyi 
such a liBW would Jbe feebly obeyed, because it has 
little to otfer^ but very much to oppose ; it has to op* 
pose all the vicious propensities of our nature; but 
if through oversight or indiscretion) a law should 
happen to connive at) or to tempt the subject to 
habits of fraud, idleness) or inebriety, 5uch a laW) in 
as much as it falls in wiih all the vicious propensi- 
ties of our nature, would meet with a ;7radtca/ at- 
tention, even beyond its own enactments* and pro- 
duce worki of supererogdiion on the side of delinquen- 
cy ; for the roaa to virtue is a rugged ascent, to vice 
a'smooth declivity, ^^facili* rescemns avernV To 
strengthen the above positions) all the bearings of 
the poor laws upon society might be fairly adduced ; 
most of those enactments operate as a b un>ty upon 
idleness) and as a drawback upon exertion ; they 
take from independence its proper pride, from men- 
dicity its salutary shame ; they deprive foresight of 
its fair reward, and improvidence of its just respon- 
sibility They act as a constant and indiscrimtnai* 
ing invitation to the marriage feast, crowding it with 
guests, without putting a single dish upon the table ; 
we might even affiirm that these laws now indicate 3, 
quiet contrary tendency, and are beginning to re- 
fnove the dishes, although they stlir continue to in- 
vite the guests; for there are numerous instances 
where the paralyzing pressure of the poor rate« mis 
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eJreadjr began to produce its own necessary and fiuai 
coosummation — the non cutliveUion oflht soilf* 

* tie! ore a committee of the bouse oi commons, some fearfai 
evideDce wiu lately addticed, which weot to prove themUrmins 
fact that, in 9om« cases, particularly jo the neighbourhood of 
laHtge manufacturiitt towns* estates bad not been cultivated, as be- 
ing utterTy anequaJ tn meet the' double demand of rates, ami of 
rent. Our iHte political Qerculesi Mr. Pitt, felt the neceiaitj, 
but shrunk from the difficulty of cleaiuiDg the Augean stable of 
the poor laws The most effectual mode of assisting the poor, 
must be the devising some Source of eflpployment, that>shali eii- 
abU them to assist themieUes. But it unfortooalelT bappeu, 
that unless this employment be profitable to those who find the 
capital, it will not long be serviceabIe4o those who find the io- 
dustryi •"<) how to-devise adequate employment for the labourer, 
that shall at the same time repay the capitalist, is tbe grand arca- 
ouoi we want to get hold of, '* hie labor hoc wpus est.** Our in- 
exhaustible treasure of coal, and of Iron, have made the steam 
power so avBiUble^ md so accessible, that there seems to be Qo 
aasignable limit to the improvement of our macbinefy. But, to 

Kermit our own machinery to be exported is about as wise as to 
ammer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against our- 
selves ; *' in nofitros fabrlcata est macbina muio«." It is impos- 
sible to drprive Knglishmen of their spirit of enterprise, and of 
ioveotion, or of the power of their ingenuity, and their habits 
of iudu:>try; but our machinery is the embodied result of a.'I 
these ihingi put together, and, in this point, tbe exportation of 
our X cbinery, is to deprive us of much of the benefit of those 
high qualificattons stated above : thus it is that the powers of oor 
own heads may ultimatciy paralyze the lal^ours of our iMndi. 
The gigantic and formidable dilemma of the present day is this ; 
three orders of men are vitally necessary to the existenre of tbe 
state, for our national independence is triune, resting upon tbe 
welfareof I he agriculturalist, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant. But the misfortune is, that the agriculturalist wants one 
state of things opposKe to, and destructive of the interests of the 
other two; for the agricuUuraiut must have high prices, or be 
can nu longer meet the heavy demands upon the nnd ; bat the 
mercbant and the maoufactOrer are equally anxioin for low pri- 
ces at home, to enable them them to compete with tbe foreigaer 
abroad. Now, inasmuch as ft is chiefly from our superiority in . 
machinery that we are still abl^ to command a preference of 
SPiL*^*'.'^'^ '" ^^ foreign markets, notwithstanding tbe state of 
omX^S^V '' '*°"®' '♦ follows that the meaoa by wliich that su- 
lS!»»jrLS Pr**®"*^***. should be most Jealously guarded, and, 
ouniJl?"^''*® P"*^»^ *«pt. «• far as possible, exclusively lo 
**• So unbounded as the power of machinery, that I 
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The code of poor lanrsi has at length grdWti up 
into a trefii wJiicb^ like the fabalous Upas, over- 
shadows and poisons the land ; unwholesome expe- 
dients were the bud* dilemmas.and depravities have 
been the blossom, and danger and despair are the bit* 
ter fruit; << radice ad tariaraet tendil.*' ^ 

DXXX. 

It is best} if possible, to deceive no one ; for ha 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiv- 
ing others, will end, like these, by deceiving him- 
self; but should it be absolutely necessary to deceive 
. our enemies, there may be. times when this cannot 
be effectually accomplished without deceiving, at 
the same lime, our friends ; for that which is known 
to our friends, will not long be concealed from our 
enemies. ' Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert 
Walpole that Swift had seen the folly of hb olu ( o- 
litical principles, and had. come over lo those ot the 
administration ; that he found himi^lf buried alivr in 
Ireland, and wished to pass the remainder of lii." 
days with English preferment, and on English grouii'K 
After frequent importunities from his Lordsmp^' Sir 
Robert consented to see Swift: be came overiioni 
Ireland, and was brought by Lord Feterborougi> ^o 
dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner was 
very captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and 
completely imposing on Lord Peterborough ; but we 
ihafl see, in the sequel, that Swift had ruined him- 

hare beeiv ioformed that raw cottoo is brought by a long and ex.- 
peiMivevojage to England, wrought inlo yarn, and carried out 
to India, to supply the poor Hindoo n ith the tispU comniodily 
/or bii muftiiiM of the fineit fabric: and this jrarn, after ha-viug, 
perforjned tiro Toyagei, we can f^upply him with cheaper tban 
'be Hindoo.btmtelfcan spin it, although he is contaoted witb a 
Jiet of rice and water* and a remuneration of about one penny 
-jer day. And I have heard a lace manufacturer in the west of 
'^DgUnd affirm, that one pound of rtw cotton has been SP"" Tjr 
«aehinery into yarn so floe that it woftld reach from London w 
rklinburgb. 
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self, bj^ndt attending to the maxim tbaf is tiecessaryr 
at times^to deceive our friends as well as our ene- 
mies. Some time after dinner, Sir Robert retired 
to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborough who 
cntere<|.fu}l.of joy at Swift's demeanor; but all this 
was FOOD done away: "You see, my Lord," said 
Sir Robert, "how highly I stand in Swift's favour," 
" Yes," replied Lord Peterborough, '* and I am con- 
fident be means all he says." Sir Robert proceeded, 
*< In my situation, assailed as I am by false friends, 
and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and for the 
king's benefit to watch correspondence; this letter 
I caused to be stopped at the post-office — read it." 
It was a letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, say- 
ing, that Sir Robert had consented to see him at 
)ast ; that he knew no flattery was too gross for Sir 
Robert, and that he should receive plenty, and add- 
ed, that he hoped yery soon to have the old fox in 
bis clutches. Lord Peterborough Was in astonish- 
ment: Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He spee- 
(tily rctnrned to Ireland, became a complete misan- 
thrope,* pind died without a friend. 

DXXXI. 

In the superstitious ritual of the church of Rome, 
the pope has not the poor merit of inventing that 
mummy by which he reigns. The Roman church 
professes to have a christian object of adoration, but 

' - , . B - - III nj ji .1 L ' I 

* He did not opeo hu lips, except on one occasion, for seven 
years. It would teem, il)at he had a meiancholy forboding of 
his fate, for on seeing an old o-ik, the head of which was tvithcr- 
ed. be feelingly exclaimed,. *• I shall te like that tree — I shall 
tfie at (he top." The following linea in Hypocrisy allude to this 
circumstance: 

"Then ask not length of day*, that glftlesf gift, 
Wore pleased like Wolf to die, than live like Snift: 
««. with prophetic plaint, his doom devin'd : 
R..L-P ^ ?*''® "'* *'^'"S torob of mind, 
"e niT a mighty wreck, on wisdom's beach ! 
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she worships him with Pagan forms* She retains 
the ancient custom of buildiug temples, with a posi- 
tion to the east. And what ar.ehe^ statues, her in- 
cense, her pictures, her image worship, her holy wa- 
ter, her processions, her prodigies, and hej^egerde- 
main, but religious customs, which have su4llved the 
dolicy of imperial Rome, but which caused that me- 
|j tropoi'Is, when she became pontifical Vb receive po- 
pery as an alii,', not to submit to it as a sovereign. 

DXXXII. 

Matrimony is an engagement which must last the 
. life of one of the parlies, and there is no retracting, 
j *^ vestigia niUlaretrorsum;'* therefore, to avoid all 
the horror of a repentance that comes too late, men 
should thoroughly know the real causes that induce 
them to take so important a step, before they ven- 
ture upon it ; do they stand in need of a wife, an , 
heiress, or a nurse ; is it their passions> their wants, 
or their infirmities, that solicit them to wed .^ Are 
they candidates for that happy state, ^^ propter opuSf 
opes, or opemr' according to the epigram. These 
tire questions much more proper to be proposed be- 
fore men go to the altar, than after it ; they are 
points which, well ascertained, would prevent ma- 
ijy disappointments, often deplorable, often ridicu- 

/ J 'i^*' *l"**^® ^^® follow iDg remark* from the learned aahor 
of the Di3«erlatlon on the Olympic Games : « Tbus were the two 
most powerful and marlial states of Greece subjected in their 
turn, to the aulhority of a petty and unwarllke people ; this pos- 
sibly we sbouW have soipe difficulty to believe, were there not 
many modern examples of mightier, if not wiser nations, than ei- 
ther of the two abovemenlioned, having been awed into a sub- 
mission to a power still more significant than thai of Ells, by the 
same edgeless arms, the same brutum fulmen. Whether the'' 
thuodersofthe Vatican were forged In imitation of those of the 
Olympian Jupiter, I will not determine, though I must take no- 
tice that many of the customs and ordinances of the Aoman 
church allude moat evidently to manv practised In the Olyupic 
stadium, as extreme unction, the p«lBi,-tb« crown of martyrs 
and others, as maybe seen at large FaOer's Agoaiaticon * 

hi 
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louSy always remediless. We should not then see 
young spendthrifts allying themselves to females who 
are not so, only because they have nothing to ex- 
pend ; nor old debauchee^ taking a blooming beau- 
ty to th^ bosomi when an additional flannel waibt- 
coat waRd have been a bedfellow much more salu- 
tary and appropriate. 

Dxxxin. 

Villainy that is vigilant, will be an overmatch for 
virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is 
that a bad cause has often triumphed over a good 
one ; for the partizans of the former, knowing that 
their cause will do nothing for them, have done 
every thing for their cause ; where the friends of the 
latter are too apt to eaipect every thing from their 
cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 

DXXXIV. . 

War is a game in w^hich princes seldom win, the 
people never. To be defended is almost as great an 
tivil as to be attacked ; and the peasant has often 
found the shield of a protector no less oppressive 
than the sword of an invader. Wars of opinion, as' 
they have been the most destructive, are also the 
most disgraceful of conflicts; being appeals from 
rigUlt to might, and from argument to artillery; the 
fomehtors of tbem have considered the raw materitd 
man, to have been forntfAfer no worthier purposes 
than to All up gazettes at home, with their names, 
and ditches abroad wv^t their bodies. But let us 
hope that true philosophy, the joint ofi^sprinf ofa 
religion that is pure, and of a reason that Is enlight- 
ened, will gradually prepare a better order of thingsj 
when mankind will no longer be insulted by seeing 
bad pens mended by good swords, and weak heads 
exalted by strong hands. 

DXXXV. 

owerfiil friends, and first rate connections, do 
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often assist a man's risO) and contribute to his pro- 
motion: but there are many instances wherein all 
these things have picted as impediments against him, 
<^ ipsa sibi obatat magnitudo;** for our very greatness 
may prevent its ovtrn aggrandizement, and may be 
kept down by its own weight, *^mole ruit^suo.*' It 
is weti Icnown that the conclave .of cardinals were 
extremely jealous of permitting a Jesuit to fiU the 
apostolic: chair, because that bbdy was. already too 
'powerful and overbearing; and dignus tedjesuita* 
esty was a common maxim of the Vatican ; the fact 
is, that men like to retaia some little power and in- 
fluence over those whom they aggrandize and ad- 
vance ; and hence it happens that great talents, sup- 
ported by great connexions, are not unfreqnently 
passed over, for those that are less powerful; but 
more praclwablti and less exalted, but more man- 
ageable and subservient. 

Dxxxvr. 

On reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
. have sncceedeei in duping mankind, it is really as- 
tonishing upon how very small a foundation an im- 
mense superstructure may be raised. The solution 
of this may, perhaps, be found in that axiom of the 
atomists: That there must ever be a much greater 
distance between nothing, and that which is least, 
than between that which is least, and the greatest^ 

Matches wherein one party is all passion, and the 
other all indifference^ wHl assimilate about as well 
as ice and fire. It is possible that the fire will dis- 

* The talent for intrigue which distinguished that society, be- 
came at length so brilliaot, aa to consume itself. Of this must ex- 
traordinary ofTspriDg of Loyola, noany will be inclined to repeat, 
" uritenlmf^ilgore suo}'* but|few will be ready to add, *' extinc- 
tU3 araaJ>itu r idem.^' 
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solve tbe ice, but it is moat probable that will be ex- 
tinguished in the attempt. 

DXXXVIII. 

m 

It is only when the rich arc sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth. 

DXXXIX. 

The keenest abuse of uur enemies, will not hurt 
us so much in- the estimation of the discerning, as 
the injudicious praise of our friends. 

DXL. 

This world cannot explain its. own difficulties, 
without the assistance of another. 

DXLI. 

In the constitution both of our mind and of oor 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmooisse 
well together to make us happy; but should one 
thing go wrong, that is quite enough to make us 
miserable; and, although the joys of this world are 
vain and short, yet its sorrows are real and lasting ; 
for I will show you a ton of perfect pam, with great- 
er ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and he 
knows little of himself, or of tbe world, who does 
not think it sufficient happiness to be free from sor- 
row; therefore give a wise man health, and he will 
give himself every other thing. I say, give him 
health, for it ofien happens that the most ignorant 
empiric can do us the greatest harm, although tbe 
most skilful physician knows not how to do us the 
slightest good. 

DXLII. 
The advocate for torture would wish to see the 
strongest hand joined to the basest hwrt, and the 
weakest head. Engendered in intellectual, and car- 
nfl^u "''"'fifi^^ darkness, torture is a trial, not 
"'^•Mit, but of nerve, not of innocence, but of en- 
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durance; it perverts the whole order of things, for 
it compels th& weak to affiirm that which is false, 
and determinei the strong to deny that which is 
true ; h converts the criminal into tne evidence, the 
judge into the eiecutioner, and makes a direr pun- 
ishment than would /o//ou7 gutU, precede it. When 
under the cloak of religion, and the garb of an ec- 
clesiastic, torture is made an instrumQiit of accom* 
plishing the foulest schemes of worldly amUtion, it 
then becomes an atrocity that can be described or 
imagined, only where it has been seen and felt. It 
is consoHtory to the b^st sympathies of our nature, 
that the hydra head of this monster has been broken, 
and a triumph over her as bright as it is bloodless 
obtained, in that very country whose aggravated 
wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a virtue, and 
clemency a crime. 

DXLfll. 

4 semi-civilized state of society, equally removed 
from the extremes of barbarity and of refinement, 
seems to be that particular meridian under which all 
the reciprocities and gratitudes of hospitality do most 
readily flouri3h and abound. For it so happens that 
the ease, the luxury, and the abundance of the hM- 
e^/ state of civilization, areas productive of mZ/u/i* 
nessy as the difficulties, the privations and sterilities 
o( the lowest. In a community just emerging from 
the natural state to the artificial, and from the rude 
to the civilized, the wants and the struggles of the 
individual, will compel the most liberal propensities 
of our nature to begin at home, and too often to end 
where they began ; and the history of our own coun- 
try will justifiy these conclusions; for as civilization 
proceeded, and property became legalized and ex- 
tended, the civil and ecclesiastical impropriators of 
tjie soil, set an example of an hospitality coarse in- 
deed, and ihdiscriminating, but of unrivalled mag- 
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nificencev from the extent of its sciile, if not from 
the elegance of its arrangements. . The possessor 
had no other mode of spending his vast revenues. 
The dissipations, the amusements, and the facilities 
of intercourse to be met with in large towns and ci- 
ties, were unknown. He.that wanted society, and 
who that can have it, wants it not.^ cheerfully open* 
ed his cellars, his stables and his halls ; the retinue 
became as necessary to the lord, as the lord to the 
retinue ; and the parade and splendour of the chase, 
were equalled only by the prodigality and the pro- 
fusion of the banquet. But as the arts and sciences 
advanced, and. commerce and manufactures improv- 
ed, a new state of things arose. The refinements of 
luxury enabled the individual to expend the whole 
of his income, 'however vast, upon himteif; and 
hospitality immediately yielded to parsimony, and 
magnificence to meannes^* The Crodsus of civiliza- 
tion can BOW wear a whole forest in his pocket, in 
the shape of a watch, and can carry the produce of 
a whole estate upon bis little finger in the shape of 
a ring; he can gormarulize a whole ox at a meal, 
metamorphosed into a turtle, and wash it down with 
a whole butt of October, condensed into a fiaggon of 
tokay ; and he can conclude these feasts by selling 
the whole interests of a kingdom for a bribe, and by 
putting the costly price of his delinquency in a snuff 
box. 

DXLIV. r . 

Modern criticism discloses that which it would fain 
conceal, but conceals that which it professes to dis- 
close; it is, therefore,, read by the discerning', not 
to discover the merits of an author, but the motives 
of hia critic. 

DXLV. 

servJ"' K?,^',"S^ receive more flattery than they dc- 
'■ve, but less praise. They are flattered by syco- 
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pliants, who, as they have (heir own interest at heart, 
much more than that 'of their master, are far more 
anxious to say what will be pcofitable to tbemselvesy 
than salutary toliim. But the high*minded and in- 
dependent, although they will be the first to per- 
ceive, and the fittest. to appreciate the sterling qual- 
ities of a sovereign^ will be the last to applauqthemf 
while he fills a throne. Th^ reasons are obvious; 
their praises would neither be advantageous to the 
monarch, nor creditable to themselves. Not advan^ 
tageous to the monareh, because however pure may 
be the principles of their addiiration, the world will 
give them no such credit, but will mix up the praises 
of the most disinterested with the flatteries of the 
most desiring, wherever a living king is the theme; 
neither will such praises be creditable to those who 
bestow them, for tfiey will be sure to iacur the ob- 
loquy of flattery, without the wages of adulation, 
alia will share in the punishment, without |[)artici- 
pating in the spoil or ooncurring in the crimmality. 
' None therefore, but those who have established the 
highest character for magnanimity and independ- 
ence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when 
in the person of a king,* it gives far more lustre to 
a crown than it receives. 

DXLVI. 

If we steal thoughts from the moderns, it will be 
cried down as plagiarism; if from the ancients, it 
will be cried up as erudition. But in this respect^ 
every author is a Spartan^ being more ashamed of 
the discovery, than of the depredation. Tet the 
offence itself may not be so heinous as the manner of 

• What haa been said of happiness, with regard to men, may 
be said of praise with respeettomonarchs with a slight altera- 
tion : 

«( Diciqne celehris, 
Attle obitum, nemo, supremaque funera debet." 
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commuting it ; for som^, as Voltaire,* not only Meaf, 
but, nice the liarpies, befoul and bespatter those 
whom thdy have plundered. Others, again, give us 
the mere cbrcass of anbther man's thoughts, but de- 
prived of all their life and spirit, and this is to add 
murder to robbery. I have somewhere seeu it ob- 
served, that we should make the same use of a book, 
as a bee does of a flower ; ^he steals sweets from it, 
but does not injure it ; and those sweets she herself 
improves and concocts into honey. But most pla- 
giarists, like the dronty have neither taste to select, 
nor industry to acquire, nor skill to improve, but im- 
rmdently pilfer the lipney ready prepared from the 
liive. 

pxLVir. 

Custom is the law of one descqiption of fools and 
fashion of another; but the two parties often elfish : 
for precedent is the legislator of the first, and novelty 
of the last. Custom, therefore, looks to things that 
are past, and fashion to things that are present, but 
both of them are somewhat purblind £m/o things that 
art to come ; but, of the two, fashion imposes the 
heaviest burden ; for she cheats her votaries of their 
time, their fortune, and their comforts, and she re- 
pays them only withihe celebrity of being ridiculed 
and despised ; a very paradoxical mode of remune- 
ration, yet always most thankfully received ! Fashiou 
is the veriest goddess of semblance, and of shade; 
to be happy, is of far less consequence to her wor- 
shippers, than to appear so ; and even pleasure itself 
they sacrifice to parade, and enjoyment to ostenta- 
tion. She requires the most passive and implicit obe- 

!,«« ^® robbed Shakeapeare, and then abused blm, conparioc 
thZl ■?*"?« other Chioes, to a dunghill. It wa. in «iittsM>o to 
thfttf's'h'lt'"^^"*' *»»at Mrs. Montague letorted upon Voltaire, 
grateful ?on ''"'"'* ^^^ * clanghilJ, he had euricjied ft verv ua- 
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dienee, at the same time tfaat she imposes a most 
grievious load of ceremonies, and the slightest mor- 
murings would only cause the recusant to be laughed 
at by all other clas&e?, and excommunicated by his 
own. Fashion builds her temple in the capitol of 
some mighty empire, and having selected four or five 
hundred of the silliest people it contains, she dubs 
them with the .magnificent and imposing title of the 
WORLD ! But the marvel and the misfortune Is, that 
this arrogant title is as universally accredited by the 
many who abjure, as by the few who adore her ; and 
this creed ot fashion requires not only the weakest 
folly, but th^ strongest faith, since it would maintain 
that the minority are the whole, and the majority 
are^nothiog! Her smile has given wit to.dulness 
and grace to deformity, and has brought every thing 
into vogue, by turns, but virtue. Yet she is most ca- 
pricious in her favours, often running from those that 
pursue her, and coming round to those that stand 
still. It were mad to follow her, and rash to oppose 
her, but neither rash nor mad to despise her. 

DXL^II. 

Logic and metaphysics make lise of more tools 
than ail the rest of the sciences put together, and do 
the least work. A modern metaphysician had been 
declaiming before a large party, on the excellence 
of his favourite pursuit ; an old gentleman who had 
been listening to him with the most voracious atten- 
tion, at length ventured humbly to inquire of him 
whether it was his opinion tnat the metaphysics 
would ever be reduced to the same certainty and de- 
monstration as the mathematics ? *' Oh ! most as- 
suredly," replied our oracle, 'Mhere cannot be the 
slightest doubt of that ! !'* The author of this nota- 
ble discovery must have known more of metaphysics 
than any other man, or less of mathematics; and f 
feave my readers to decide whether his confiden<:e 

F f 
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was buUt on a profooDd knowledge of the onci or a 
profound ignorance of the other. 

DXLIX. 

That which we acquire with the most difficalty, we 
retain the longest; as those who have earned a for- 
tune are usually more careful of iti than those who 
have inherited one. It is recorded of Professor For- 
son,* that he talked his Greek fluei^tly, when he 
could no longer articulate in English. 

DL. 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon 
outgrows her cradle, and discards her nurse. 

DLL 

. The straits of Thermopylae were defended by on- 
ly three hundred men, but they were alL Spartans; 
and, in advocating our own cause, we ought to trust 
rather to the force, than to the number of our argu- 
ments, and to care not how few they be,. should that 
few be incontrovertible ; when we hear one argu- 
ment refuted, we are aot to suspect that the others 
are weak ; and a cause that is well supported,- may 
be cootpared to an arch that is well built-^nolhing 
. can be taken ati^ay without endangering the whole. 

DLII. 

Literature has her quacks no less than medici^, 
and they are divided into two classes; those Wi*| 
have erudition without genius, and those who have 
volubility without depth : we shall get second-hand 
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* The professor was remarkable for a strong memory, which 
ks not so puzzling as the great perfection of his other facul- 
ties; for to (he utter confusion of all «raoiologisU, on examina- 
tion, after death, it turned out that this great scholar was gifted 
With the tliickest skull that ever was dissected. How his vast tru- 
giUon «»uld get Into such a receptacle, was the only difficulty to 
Md,^S.ffiiI^ '•**"'» when once in, it seems there were very solid 
«ad suhatanti»l reasons to preveat its getting out a^aiji. 
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sense from the one, aod original nonsense fron^ the 
other. 

Dlilll. 

It is common, to say that % liar will not be believ- 
ed, although he speak the truth ; but the converse of 
this proposition is eqpally true, but more unfortu- 
nate ; that a man who has gained a reputation fbr ve- 
racity, will not be discredited, although he should ut- 
ter that which is false ; but he that would make use of 
a reputation for veracity t<y tstabliah a He would set 
fire to the temple of trutb, with a faggot stolen from 
her altar.- 

DLIV. 

Some read to think, these are rare ; some to write, 
these are common ; and some read to talk, and these 
form the great majority. The first page of an au- 
thor not unfrequently soffices all the purposes of this 
latter class, of whom it has been said, they treat 
books at some do lords; they inform themselves of 
their fi//s«, .and then boast of an intimate acquaint- 
ance^ 

DLV-. " 

The two most precious things on -this side the 
grave are, our reputation and our life. But it is to 
bo lamented that the most contemptible whisper 
rnay deprive us of the one, and the weakest wea- 
iion of the other. A wise man therefore, will be 
more anxious to deserve a fair name than to possess 
it, and this will teach him so to live; as not to' be 
afraid to die. 

DLVL 

He that places himself neither higher nor lower 
than he ought to do, exercises the truest humility ; and 
few things are so disgusting as the arrogant affabili- 
ty of the great, which only serves fo show others the 
sense they entertain of their inferiority, since they 
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consider It necessary to stoop so low to meet it. A 
certain prelate, now no more, happened to meet, at 
a large party, his old collegiate acquaintance, the 
celebrated Dr. G., of coursing and classical notorie- 
ty. Having oppressed the doctor with a plentiful 
dosft of condescention, his lordship^ with a familiari- 
ty evidently affected, inqaired of the doctor, how 
lonj; it might be since they had last the pleasure of 
seeing one another ? '^ The last time I had the hon* 
our of seeing your lordship," said the doctor, ''-hap- 
pened to be when you was walking to serve your 
curacy at Trumpington, afid I was riding to serve 
iny church at Chesterford; and as the rain happen- 
ed to be particularly heavy, your lordship most gra- 
ciously condescended to. mount my servant's horse. 
Tlie animal not having been used to carry double, 
was unruly, and when your lordship dismounted, it 
was at the expense of no small number of stitches in> 
your small-clothes ; I felt not a little embarrassed for 
your lordship, as you had not then an apron to cov- 
er them, but I remember that yoii soon set me at ease 
by informing me that a sermon enclosing some black 
thread and a needle, were three articles which you 
never travelled without ; on hearing which, I ven- 
tured to congratulate your lordship on the happy ex- 
pedient you bad hit upon, for giving a connected 
thread to your discourse, and some polisht no less 
than point to your arguments." — His lordship was 
never afterwards known to ask an old friend how 
long it was since he had last the pleasure of seeing 
him. 

DLVII. 

Most females will forgive a liberty, rather than a 

slight, and if any woman were to hang a man for 

^^ i^€ ^^^ picture, although It were set in gold, it 

th^fi*;- ® °®^ ^^^ »n »aw ; but, if he carried off 

^ settmg, and left the portrait;. I would not answer 
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for hisflafety, even if Alley were bis pleader, and a 
Middlesex jury bis peers. The felon would be doom- 
ed to. feel experimentally, tbe force of two lines of 
the poet| ^hicb) on this occasion, I shall unite : 

" FfBmina quid jjoasti. 

" ^prcEtague injuria formtz." 

DLVIII 

Habit will reconcile 03 to every thing but change, 
and even to change, if it recur not too quickly. Mil- 
ton, therefore, niake5 his hell an ice house, as well 
as an oven, and freezes his devils, at one period, but 
bakes them at another. The late Sir George Staun- 
ton informed me, that he had visited a man in India, 
who had committed a murder, and, in order not on- 
ly to save his life^. but what was of much morfe con- 
se<]uence, his castCt he submitted to the penalty im- 
posed \ this was that he should sleep for seven years 
on a bedstead, without any mattress, tbe whole sur- 
face of which wad studded with points of iron re- 
semblini! nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir George saw him in the mth year of his 
probation, and his skin was then like the hide of a 
Rhinoceros, but more callous ; at that time however, 
he could sleep comfortably on his <' bed of thorns,'* 
and remarked, that'at the expiration of the term of 
his sentence, he should most probably continue that 
system from choice, which he had been obliged to 
adopt from necessity. 

DLIX. 

Those who have a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, will often produce all the best effects of 
the virtues, by a subtle appeal to the vanities of those 
with whom they have to do ; — and ran cause the ve- 
ry weakness of our minds, indirectly to *contribute 
to the furtherance of measures, from whose strength 
the powers of aur minds would perhaps recoil, as 
uneqnal and inefficient. A preacher in the neiga- 
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bourhood of Blackfriars, not undeservedly popular^ 
had just finished an exhortation strongly recom- 
mending the liberal support of a certain very merito- 
rious institution. The congregation was numerous, 
and the chapel crowded to excess. The discourse 
being finished, the plate was about to be handed 
round to the respective pews, when the preacher 
made this short address to the cengreeation ; '' from 
the great sympathy I have witnessed in your conn- 
tenaces, and the strict attention yon have honoured 
roe with, there is only one thing f am afraid of ; that 
some of you may feel inclined to give too much ; 
now it is my duty to inform' you, that justice, though 
not so pleasant, yet should always be a "prior virtue 
to generosity ; therefore a3 you will all immediate- 
ly be waited upon in your respective pews, I. wish 
to have it thoroughly understood, that no person will 
think of putting any thing into the' plate, who cannot 
pay hia debts.'* I need not add, that this advice pro* 
dttced a most overflowing collection. 

DLX. 

Little errors ought to be pardoned, if committed 
by those who are great, in things that are greatest. 
Paley once made a false quantity in the church of 
St. Marv's; and Bishop Watson most feelingly la- 
ments the valuable time he was obK^ed to squan- 
der away, in. attending to such minuiuB. Nothing, i 
however, is more disgusting than the triumphant | 
crownings of learned dunces, if by any chance they 
can fasten a slip or peccadillio of this kind, upon an * 
illustrious name. -But these spots in the sun, they 
should remember, will be exposed only by those 
who have made use of the smoky glass of envy, or 
of prejudice ; and it iS to be expected that these tri- , 
nes should have great importance attached to them, 
ftf oM f '"®"J ^^^ ^^^y constitute the little inteilectn- 
R» ail of weak minds, and if they had not them, they 
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would have nothing. But be, that/ like Paley, has 
accurately measured living men, may be allowed ihe 
privilege of an occasional fajse quantity in detid Ian* 
guaees ; and even a felse concord in wordsy may be 
pardoned in him, who has prodaced a true concord 
between such momentous things as ihe purest faith; 
and the profoundest reason. 

DLXI. 

Nobility is a river that sets with a constant and un- 
deviating current direcHy into the greatJ*acific Ocean 
of Time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is more grand 
at its Muree, than at its termination. 

DLXII. -^ 

The* greatest difficulty in pulpit eloquence i^tv 
give the subject all the dignity it so fully deseryeS> 
without attaching any importance to ourselves; 
some preachers reverse the thing ; — they give so 
much importance to tbehiselves,fthattbey have none 
left for the subject. 

DLXIII. 

Ingratitude in a superior, is very often nothing 
more than the refusal ot some unreasonable request ; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequent- 
ly because the dependent eipects too much. A cer- 
tain Pope, who had been raised from an obscure sit- 
uation, to the apostolic chair, was immediatelv wait- 
ed upon by a deputation sent from a small district, 
in wnicl^ he had formerly officiated as cure. It seems 
that he bad promised the in habitants that he would do 
something for them, . if it should ever be in his pow- 
er ; and some of them now appeared before him, to 
remind him of his promise, and also to request that 
he would fulfil it, by granting them two harvests in 
every year! He acceded to this modest request, on 
condition that they should go home immediately, 
and so adjust the almanac of meir own particular Jiv 
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trict> as to make every year of their register consist 
of twenty-four calendertnonths. 

DLXV. 

Those traitors who know that they have sinned 
beyond forgiveness, have not the courage to be true 
to those who, they presume) are pe/fectiy acquaint- 
ed with the full extent of their treachery. It is con- 
jeetured that Cromwell would have proposed terms 
of reconciliation to Charles the Secondi could he but 
have harboured the hope that he would forgive bis 
father's blood ; and it was the height of wisdom io 
Cassar, to refuse to l>e as wise as he might have been 
ifitie had not immediately burnt the cabinet of P^m- 
pey, which he took at Pbarsalia. 

DLXV. 

" Noseiiw a Soetis" is a proverb that; does not in- 
variably apply ; for men of the highest taUnt have 
not always t;uUed their familiar society from minds 
of a similar calibre with their own. There are mo- 
ments of relaxation* when they prefer friendship to 
philosophy, and comfort to counsel. Fatigued by 
confuting the coxcombs, or exhausted by coping 
with the giants of literature> there are moments when 
the brightest minds prefer the sootbings of sympathy 
to all the brilliance of wit, as he that is in need of re- 
pose, selects a bed of feathers rather than of flints. 

DLXVI. . 

Politics and personalities will give a l^mppntry in- 
terest to authors, but they must possess something 
more if they would wish to render that interest per- 
manent. I question whether Junius hiniself had 
not been long since forgotten, if we could but have 
ascertained whom to forget ; but oup reminiscences 
To^Ji**'^®''?^*'*'"^ slumbering, chiefly because it was 
undetermined where they should rest. The heiters 
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of Juniui"^ are a splendid moaumeut, an unappro- 
priated cenotaph, which, like the pyramids of Egypt, 
derives much of its importance from the mystery in 
which the hand that reared it is involved. 

DLXVII. 

No men deserve the title of infidels, so 'little as 
those to whom it has been usually applied ; let any 
of those who renounce Christianity, write fairly 
down in a book, all the absurdities that they believe 
instead of if, and they will find (hat it requifes more 
faith to reject Christianity than to embrace it. 

DLXVIII. 

The temple of truth is built indeed of stones of 

* To mv humble opinion the talents of Junins have been over- 
rated. Home Tooke eained a decisiye victory over him ; but 
Horne was a boit, and 1 have heard one who knew him well, ob- 
aerve* tha^J^ was a manifvbo felt nothing, and feared nothing; 
the person Blluded to above, also informed me that Home Tooke 
on one occasion wrote a cliailenge to Wili.es, who was then she- 
riff' for the country of Middlesex. Wilkes had signalized him- 
self in a mogt determined affair with Martin^ on account of No. 
forty-five in the true biiton, and he wrote Horne Tooke the fol- 
lowing laconic reply to the challenge. «Sir, I do not think it 
my buiiness to cut the throat of every desperado that may be 
tired of his life; but as I am at present High Sheriff for the City 
of London, it mny happen that I may shortly have an opportu- 
nity of attending you in my official capacity, in which case I will 




ijig hanged, replied, that he could not inform him just yet, but 
that he ivaa trying. Rut to return to Junius, I have always sus- 
pected (hat those letters vrere written by some one who had either 
afterwards apostatized from (he principles which thev contain, or 
who had baen indaced from mercenary and personal motives, to 
advocate them with so much asperity, and that they were not 
avowed by the writer, merely because such an avowal wodid 
have detracted more from his reputatibn as a roan than it would 
have added to his fame as an author. This eupfiositioD has been 
considerably strengthened by a late very conclusive and ifell rea- 
soned volume, entiUed Janius identified, piftli^hed by Mmts 
Taylor and Htssey, 

Gg 
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crystal, bat, inasmuch as men have been conceded 
in rearing it, it has been consolidated by a cement 
composed of baser materials. It is de^ty to be la- 
mented that truth herself will attract little attention, 
and less esteem} until it be amalgamated with some 
particular party, persuasion, or sect ; unmixed and 
unadulterated; it too often proves as unfit for curren- 
cy, as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has observed, that he that. follows truth too closely, 
must take care that she does not strike out his teeth ; 
but he that follows truth too closely, has little to fear 
from truth, but he has much to fear from the pre- 

' tended friends of it. He, therefore, that is dead to 
all the smiles, and to all the frowns of^ the living, 

■ alone is equal to the hazardous task of writing a his- 
tory of his own times, worthy of being transmitted to 
timesthatare to come. 

DLXIX. 

Geniusi, when employed in works whose tendency 
it is to demoralize and to degrade us, should be con* 
templated with abhorrence, rather than with admi- 
ration ; such a monument of its power may indeed be 
stamped with immortality, but like the Colissum at 
Rome, we deplore its magnificence, because we de- 
test the purposes for which it was designed. 

DLXX. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; 
anguish of body, none. Thif proves that the health 
of the mind is of far greater consequence than the 
health of the body, although both are deserving ol 
much more attenliop than either of them receive. 

DLXXI. 

Intrigues of state, like games of wbisty require a 
partner, and in both, success is the joint effect ot 
chaace and of skill ; but the former differ from the 

^er m one particular— the knaves rule the kings 
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Coant S^cketberf^h was sent on a particular embassy 
by Cathariire of Russia, iqto Poland ; on the same 
occasion > Thurgut was despatched byibe Emperor 
of Germany. Both these ambassadors were stran- 
gers to each other. When the morning appointed 
for an audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a 
magnificent saloon, where, seeing a dignified look- 
ing man seated and attended by a number of Polish 
noblemen, who were standing most respectfully be- 
*fore him, the German ambassador (Thurgut) con- 
cluded it was the king, and addressed him as such, 
witi) the accustomed formalities. This dignified 
looking character turned out to be Stackelberg, who 
received the unexpected homage with pride and si- 
lence. Soon after the king entered the pfesence- 
chamber, and Thurgut perceiving his mistake, retir- 
ed, much mortified and ashamed. In the evening 
it so happened, that both these ambassadors were 
playing cards at the same table with his majesty. 
The (ierman envoy threw down a card, saying, 
<< The king of clubs ! !'* " A mistake !^' said the mon- 
arch, " it is the knave l^' " Pardon me. Sire," ex- 
claimed Thurgut, casting a significant glance at 
Stackelberg, " This is the -second time to-dav I have 
mistaken a knave for a king ! ! !" Stackelberg, 
though very prompt at repartee, bit his lips, and was 
silent. 

DLXXir. 

As it is far more difficult to be just than to be gene- 
rous, so also those will often find it a much harder 
task to punish than to pardon, who have both in 
their power. There is no one quality of the mind, 
that requires more resolution, and receives a less re- 
ward, than that prospective but ultimately merciful 
severity, ^hich strikes the individual for the good 
of the community. The popular voice, — the tears 
of relatives,— the influence of rank, — ^the elo- 
quence of talent, may all conspire to recommend an 
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act of elemency, in itself most grateful to tbe sympa- 
thies of Him whose high situation has privileged 
Him to exert it. What uiall we put into tbe oppo- 
site scale f The public good ; but it may happen that 
the public themselves have signified their willingness 
to waive this high consideration. Here, then, the 
supreme liead of the state is forced upon a trial al- 
most too great for humanity ; be is called upon to 
sink the feelings of the man in the firm nese of the 
magistratei to sacrifice the finest sensibilities of tbe 
heart to the sternest dictates of the head, and to et- 
hibit an inteerity more pure than the ice of Zembla, 
but as repulsive and as cold. Those who can envy 
a sovereign so painful a prerogative, know little ot 
others, and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd* 

* Many thinking persons lament that forgery should be pu a- 
Ished with death. Ir w« consider forgery as confined to tbe ootes 
of the Bank of England, it has been universally objected to ibcm 
that4hey have hitherto been executed in so slovenly a manner, 
as to have become temptations to tbe crime. But .tois circum- 
stance has been attended with another evil not quite so obvious; 
it has given ground for a false and cruel mode of reasoning ; it has 
been argued, that an oflflence holding out such facilitieK, can only 
be prevented by making the severest possible example of tbe 
offender ; bat surety it would be mere humane, and much more 
in the true spirit of legislation, to prevent the crime rather by 
removing those facilities which act as temptations to it, than by 
passing a law for the punishment of it so severe that th'e very 
prosecutors shrink from the task of going the full ertcnt of its 
enactments, by perpetually permitting the delinquents to plead 
guilty to the minor offencci. In the particular case of Dr. Dodd, 
these observations will not fully apply: and the observation of 
Thurlow to his sovereign was in thjs correct, that all partial ex- 
ceptions should be scrupulously avoided. I have however heard 
tbe late honorable Dames Barrington give another reason for 
I^odd's execution. This gentleman also informed metbat he v^^i 
present at tbe attempt to recover Dodd, which would have suc- 
*i^foed if a room had been fixed upon nearer the place of exe- 
cution, as the vital spark was not entirely extinguished when the 
Th "i-*"®^ . resuscftation commenced ; but they ultimately fail- 
th» h^l^^^ **** immense crOwd which prevented tbe arrival of 

ievi«5";j?hP'?f *'««•• ^ ^^'Z ''«*»'^^« «'^'»*"« had also been 

le' -ff £;f • 5»5f tor', escane from Newgate. The outline of 

X aavc nad u from tfte gentlemen mentioned above, was 



•^m 
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been pardoned, who sbaH say bow many men of si- 
mitar talents that cruel pardon might not have fatal- 
)y^ ensnared. Eloquent as he was, and exemplary 
as perhaps he would have been, an enlarged view of 
bis case authorizes this irrefragable inference; that 
the most undeifiatinff reclUudt, and the longest life of 
iuefi a man, could not have conferred so great and so 
permanent a benefit on society , as that single sacrifice,, 
his deaUi. On this memorable occasion, Europe saw 

II II I . !■ ■ I III I ■ ■■ I » 

tbifl : There was a certaia woman in (he lower walk of lifBt who 
happened to be in features remarkably like the Doctor. Money 
was not wanting, and she was engaged to wait upon Doddin New- 
gate. Mr. Kirby, at that time the governor of toe prison, was in- 
clined to show the Doctor every civility compatible with bis me- 
lancholy situation ', amongst other indulgences, books, paper, 
pens, and a reading desk had been peroStted to be brought to 
nim ; and it was not unusual for the Doctor to be found by his 
friends, sitting at his reading desk, and dressed in tbe habiliments 
of his profession. The woman above alluded to was. in the char- 
acter of a domestic, in the constant habit of coming in and out of 
the prison, to bring paper, linen, and other necessaries. The par- 
ty who had planned the scheme of bis escape, soon after the in- 
troduction of this female had been established, met together in a 
room near the prison, and requested the woman to ptarmit herself 
to be dressed' in the Doctor's wig, gown, and canonicala; she 
consented ; and in this disguise the resemblance was so striking, 
that it astonished all who were in the secret,- and would have de- 
ceived any who were hot. She was then sounded as to her wil- 
lingness to assist in the Doctor*8 escape, if she were well reward- 
ed ; aAer some consideration, she consented to play her part in 
the scheme, which was simply this, that on a day agreed upon, 
the Doclor^s irons having been previously filed, she should ex- 
change dresses, put on Ihe Doctor's gown and wig, and occupy 
Lis seat at the reading desk, while the Doctor, suddenly meta. 
morphosed into hk own female domestic, was to have put a bon- 
net on his head, to have taken a bundle under his arm, and to 
have walked coolly and quietly out of the prison. It was thought 
that this plan would have been crowned with success, if the Doc- 
tor himself could have been persuaded to accede to it; but be 
had all along buoyed himself up with the hope of a reprieve, and 
like that ancient general who disdained to 'owe a victory to a 
stratagem, so neither would the Doctor be indebted for his .life to 
a trick. The event proved that it was unfortunate that he should 
have had so many scruples on thh occasion, and so few on an- 
"Other. 
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the greatest monarch she contained, acknowledging 
a sovereign, within his own dominions^ greater tkarn 
himself ; A tovereign that triumphed not only over his 
power, but over his pity — The Supremacy of the 
Laws. 

DLXXIII. 
The praise of the envious is far less creditable than 
their censure; they praise only that whicbthey can 
surpass,* but that wliich surpasses ihem — they cen- 
sure. 

*■ Sir Joshua Reynolds bad as few faulta as most men, but jea 
louay ts the besetting sin ot his profession, aDd Sir Joshua did 
not altogeihcr escape the contagion. From some private piqae 
■or other, he was too apt to talie every opportunity of depi icatin;^ 
tb»meritsof Wilson, perhaps the first landscape painter of bis 
day. On a certain oceasion, when some members of the profes- 
ftion were discussing the respective merits of their brother artists, 
Sir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, more pointedly than po* 
Utely, remarked, that Gainsborough was indisputably and beyoud 
all conoarison, the first landscape painter of the day : now it will 
be recollected, that Gainsborough was very far from a contempti- 
ble painter of portraits as well ; and Wilson immediately follow- 
ed up the lemark of Sir Joshua by sayibg, that whether Oainsbo* 
rough was the first landscape painter or not of the day. vet there 
^v^as one thine in which all present, not excepting Sir Joshua 
himself, would agree, that Giiushorough was the first portrait 
paiuter of the day without an^ probahiliiy of a rival. Here ae 
see two men respectively emuient in tiie (lepartmentg of their art 
giving an undeserved superiority to a third *n both; but a aupe- 
riority only given to gratify the pique of each, at the expense of 
the'feelittgs of (he other. The late Mr. West was perfectly free 
&oih this nigrae succus loliginis. This freedom from all envy 
wasnotiost upon the discriminating head, and benevolent heart 
of our late sovereign. Sir William Beachy having jnst returned 
front Windsor, tvher«he had enjoyed an interview with bis late 
niajesfy, called op West in London. He was out, but drank ten 
v^ith jMrs. West,, and took au opportunity of informing her how 
very high Mr. West stood in4he good opinion of his sovereigu, 
>vfco had particularly dwtit on Mr. West's entire freedom from 
#K-2"^^ **^ *"^y' »"•* who had remarked to Sir William, that in 
.!Lti!!^^''^^**9^^'f'^'^^^^ ^o bnd pniniUehlo Mr. West, he h»J 
o*f thi »«ri f '™ ""®^ * •*"8le word detractory or depreciative 
Mr.. We,t onT *?®">.«»' anyone human being whatsooTe:, 
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DLXXIV. • 

. Men are more readily contented with no intellec- 
tual light than with a little ; and wherever they have 
been- taught to acquire some knowledge in order to 
please others; they have most generally gone on, to 
acquire tnorej to please themselves. ** So far skalt 
thou go, but no further " is as inapplicable to wisdom 
as to the wave The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
may stand in the garden, undesired only so long as 
it be uniourhtd; but the moment it is tasted, all pro- 
hibition will be vain. The present is an age of in- 
quiry, and. truth is the real object of many, the 
avowed object of alt. But as truth can neither be 
divided against herself, nor rendered destructive of 
herself, as she courts investigation, and solicits in- 
quiry, it follows that her worshippers must grow 
with the growth, strengthen with the strength, and 
improve with the ' advancement of knowledge. 
'< Quieta ne morete" is a sound maxim for a rotten 
cause. But there is a nobler maxim from a higher 
source, whic^ enjoins us to try (til things but to hold 
fast that vMch is good. The day is past when cus- 
tom could procure acquiescence ; antiquity, rever- 
ence ; or power, obedience to error ; and, although 
error, and that of the most bold and dangerous kind, 
has her worshippers, in the very midst of us, yet it 
is simply and solely because they mistake error for 
truth* Show them their error, and the s£ime power 
'that would in vain compel them^not^^to abjure it, 
would then as vainly be exerted in compelling them 
to adore it. But as nothing is more turbulent and 
unmanageable than a half enlightened population, 
It is the duty no less than the interest of those who 
have began to teach the people to reason, to see that 
they use that reason aright; for understanding, likb 
liappiness, is far more generally diffused than the 
sequeatered scholar would either concede or imag- 
ine) I have often observed this in the uneducated, 
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that when ooce another can give Ibem true prem- 
ises^ they wiit then draw tolerably fair conclusions 
for themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous 
than a man that is half intoxicated, so nothing is 
more dangerous than a mind that is half informed. 
It is this semiscientific description of intellect, that 
has organized those bold attacks made, and still 
making upon Christianity. The extent and sale of 
infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. 
This intellectual poison* is circulating through the 

* Mr. Bellamy, in a very conclusive performance, the Anti-de* 
ist does not attempt to parry the weapon, so much as to disarm 
the hand that wields it; for he does not explain away the elec- 
tions that have bjsen advanced by the deist, but he labours rather 
to extirpate them, and to show that they have no other root but 
misoonception or mistake. Mr. BeHsmy's endeavours have had 
for their object the manifestation of the unimpeachable charac- 
ter and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the ioviolable purify 
of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish auccess to such 
laboura, and every Hebrew scholar will examine if they deserve 
it. I do not pretend or presume to be a competent judge of tbn 
roost important question ; it is well worthy the attention of the 
prefoundest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Rabbi Mel- 
dolah, whose proficiency in the Hebrew language will give his 
opinions some weight, admitted, in my pre«eoce, one very mate- 
rial point, that Mr Bellajny had not perverted the signification 
of the sacred Ketib, or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to de- 
cide. Should this author's emendations turn out to be correct, 
they should b^ adopted, as no time and no authority can conse- 
crate error. M^ Bellamy has met with patronage in the very 
highest quarter ; a patronage liHeral in every sense of the word; 
and as bonoorabTe^o the patr'ou as to the author. His alterations 
.1 admit, are extremely nnmerous, ioipoifant, and consequential ; 
but they are supported by a mass of erudition, authority, and ar-* 
gument that does indeed demand our most serious stteution, and 
many, jn common with myself, will lament that they have drank 
at the stream more freely than at the fountain. Mr Bellamy eon- 
tends, that he has not altered the signification of a single word iu 
the original Hebrew text; and he defends this position by vari- 
' Th Viu*''°"" '*'°" numerous other passages, wherein he maiotaios 
tjat the same word carries the meaning hehas given it io his new 
thl'^^-^^ * meaning very often totally dil&rent from that of 
siiniS!Sf?r«^'' *" 'i*«- ^^ *t » worthy of remark, that the new 
s.^n,a,«t.on he would establish, while ft rectifies that which waa 
««d reconciles that which was contradh-torr, is borne out 
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lowest Tamifications of soeiely ; tor it is presumed 
tHat if the root can*be rendered rotten, the towering 
tree must fall. The manufacture, is well suited for 
the market) and the wares to the wants! Ihese 
publications are put forth with a degree of flippant 
vivacity that prevents them from being dully at the 
same time that they profess to be didactic, while their 
grand and all pervading error lies too deep to be de- 

by a similar meaning of the same word in various other passage^ 
which he adduces, that are- neither absurd nor contradictorv. 
But, if we would retain the word that he would alter, and appi^ 
it to the paisaees that he has cited, but in the same aense that it 
carries in the disputed passage iu the old version, w hat will then 
be the consequence? All the passages which before were plain 
and rational, became unintelligible i and the passage under con- 
sideration, which was before atourd or contradictory, will remain 
so. The points which Mr. Bellamy chiefly labours to establish 
are the following ; That the original Hebrew text is, at this mo- 
ment as pure as at the time of David : That Ohrist and his apos> 
ties invariably quote from the original Hebrew: That the origi* 
pal Septuagtot, finished under the patronage of Ftoleiny Philadel- 

Ehus, about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, was 
urnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagiot 
fe a bad translation : and, therefore, that all translations from it 
must partake of its imperfections : That the first Christian church- 
es, about oue hundred and fifty years after the dispersion of the 
Jews, had recourse to the Greek translation made by Aquila. In 
confirmation of these positions, Mr. Bellamy quotes MichaeliSf^ 
Buxtbrf, Lowth, Kennicolt^ Archbishops Newcome, Seeker, and 
Usher, all profound Hebrew scholars, the latter of whom affirms, 
~ In one of hU letters, **that this spurious Septuagint of Aquila 
continually takes from, adds to, and changes the Hebrew text at 
pleasure ; that the original Septuagint waslost long ago ; and that 
what has evei^ since gone under that name, is a spurious copy, 
abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the He- 
brew text. Mr. Bellamy*s very arduous undertaking, has excited 
the greatest sensation, both at home and abroad, and he must ex- 
pect that a question involvii^ such high uad awful interests, will 
be most strictly scrutinized. Inasmuch as allhia emendations have 
for their oMect the depriving of the champion of infidelity of «1^ 
just ground of cavil and objection, every GhiisUan will sincerely 
wish him success, until It be clearly proved by competent He* 
brew scholars, that he hais touched the ark 6f God with unhallow- 
ed hands, either by misrepresenting the signification, or by vio- 
lating the purity of the Hebrew text, «' Subjvdicc lit esU'-\ 

Hh 
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tected by soperficial observers ; for they draw some- 
what plausible cooclusion&y from premises that are 
false and they have to do with a class of readers that 
coocedeto them lhe.*< reiUioprincipHt" without evea 
knewing Uiat it has been asked. It would seem that 
even the writers themselves are not always aware of 
the baseless and hollow ground upon which the foun- 
dation of their reasoning rests. If indeed their con- 
duct did always arise from ignorance> rather than 
from insincerity) we, as Christians, must feel more 
inclined to persuade than to' provoke them, and to 
hold the torch of troth to their minds, rather than 
the torch of persecution to their bodies. In the ninC' 
Uerdh century, we would not recommend the vin- 
dictive and dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, nor the over- 
bearing and violent temper of a Luther, but that 
charity '^ which is not eamy provoked"' shining forth 
in the mild and accessable demeanor of an Erasmus, 
that would convince in order to conciliate^ rather 
than convict in order to condemn. It is for those 
who thrive by the darkness, to hurl their anathemas 
against the diffusion of light *, but wisdom, like a pore 
and bright conductor, can render harmless the « bru' 
tumfuimen" of the Vatican. fVe hail the march of 
intellect, because we know that a reason that is cul- 
tivated, is the best support of a worship that is pure- 
The temple of truth, tike the indestructible pillar of 
Smeaton, is founded on a rock ; it triumphs over the 
tempest^ and enlightens those very billows that im- 
petuously but impotently.rush on to overwhelm it. 

DLXXV. 

Those illustrious men, who like torches, have oon- 
aumed themselves in order to enlighten others, have 
often lived unrewarded, and died aniamented. Bat 
ine tongues of aftertlmes have done themjusUcein 

ored them with their praise, but they have disgraced 
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them with their pity. They pity them forsooth, be- 
. caoae they missed of present praise, and temporal 
* emolament ; things great indeed to the little, bat lit- 
tle to. the great. Shall we pity a hero, becaase, on 
the day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal f And 
those mighty minds whom these pigmies presume to 
ooromisserate, but whom they cannot comprehend, 
were contending for a far nobler prize than any, 
which those who pity them, could either give or 
withhold. Wisdom was their object, and thai object 
they attained ; she was their '^ exceeding great re* 
ward.'* Let us therefore honour such men, if we 
can, and emulate them, if we dare ; but let us be- 
stow our pity, not on them, but on ourselves, who 
have neither the merit to deserve renown, nor the 
magnanimity to despise it. 

DLXXVI. 

To pervert the talents we have improved unde^* 
the tuition of a party, to the destruction of that very 
party by whom they were improved, this is an of- 
fence that generous and noble minds find it almost 
as difficult to pardon in others, as to commit in 
themselves. It is true that we are enjoined to for- 
give our enemies, but I remember no text that en- 
forces a similar conduct with regard to our friendt. 
David, we may remember, exclaimed, that if it had 
been his enemy who had injured him, he could have 
borne it, but it was his own familar friend. We took, 
says he, noett c§unsel together, and walked in the house 
of God asfiiends. Therefore, to employ the powers 
of our mind to injure those to whom we are mainly 
indebted for the perfection of those powers, is an 
act of ingratitude as monstrous as if Patroclus bad 
attacked Achilles, In the very armour in which he 
had invested hiln for the destruction of Hector. 

" Non hos qu(£ttum tnunus in xmus." 
It Is well known that Mr. Bark on his first debut in 
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law, and has been too generally coDsidered to be 
that which regulates the decisions of all coorts of 

the bottem of it. Thus, in the case of Donnellan, who 
was executed for poisoning Sir Theodosius Boughtoh, 
with distilled laurel water, some circumstances were 
elicited that would have weighed more strongly in the 
judgment of reflecting minds, than any positive out sin- 
gle affidavit which might have been brought to contra- 
dict them. A still that had been recenuy used, was 
discovered on the premises. Donnellan was so bad a 
chjmist, that on being asked for wliat puipose he had 
procured this machine, he replied, " that he had used 
it to make lime-weUer / to kill the fleas ; not knowing 
that lime.water could only be made by saturating wa- 
ter with lime, and that a still never was, and never can 
be applied to such a purpose. But in his library, there 
happened to be«L single luuohei? <^ ihA Philoftophical 
Tt'>Dsaction8, and of this single number the leaves had 
been cut only in one place, and this place happened to 
contain an account (^the mode of making laurel-water 
by distillation. But the greatest diseretion and shrewd- 
ness is necessary wherever circumstances point one 
way, and testimony another, since probable falsehood 
will always be more readily accredited than improba- 
ble truth ; and it unfortunately happens that there are 
occa ions, where the strongest circumstances have mis- 
led, as in that famous case of the murdered farmer, re- 
corded by Judge Hale. — ^I have heard the late Dtones 
B^rrington mention a Terr extraordinary circumstance 
of a similar kind, that took place, if I remember right, 
at Oxford, but it was prior even to his time> and I have 
forgotten the names oi the parties. As the f tory may 
be new to some of my readers, I shall relate it as near- 
ly as my memory serves. A country gentleman was 
travelling from Birkshire, on hoi^seback, to London ; 
be had a friend with him, and a servant, and they sup- 
pea at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At sap- 
Yhlt i^ 'i'^nd happened to observe to the gentleman, 
that it Mould be adviseable to start earlvOT the nexJ 
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justice, that are conducted with impartiality. But 

the term evidence, so app)ied> is a misnomer, since, 
—^^^^^"^^^••■^^^■"^■^■^^^^■"■"^^^.^^^"•■"■■'^^■^■•~~^~""~^~~ -.—^■■— • 
morning, as it would be dangerous to go over Houn-, 
slow Heath after sunset, as he had so much property 
ahout him. This conversation was overheard by the 
landlord, who assisted the gentleman's sei'vant in wait- 
ing at the table. About the middle of the ni^ht, the 
gentleman's companion thought he heard a noise in his 
friend's apartment, but it passed over, and he thought 
no |more of it. Some tittle time afterwards, he was 
again disturbed by a similar noise, when he determin- 
ed on entering the apartment.— He did so, and the first 
object he saw, was the landlord with a lantern in his 
hand, and widi a countenance of the greatest conster- 
nation, standing over the still bleeding, and murdered 
bodv of his friend. On a still further search , it appear- 
ed that the gentleman had been robbed of ail his prop- 
erty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which Was 
proved to be the property of the landlord. He was tri- 
ed, condemned, and executed, and what was very re- 
markable, he admitted that he most justly deserved to 
suffer, although he persisted to the last moment tn his 
entire innocence of the crime for which he was condeni* 
ned. This mysterious affair was not explained, uniii 
some years afterwards, whfen the gentleman's servari 
on his death-bed, confessed that He was titie man w))o 
had robbed %||^ murdered his master. It would seei u 
that both the landlord and the servant had nearly »t 
the same time made up their mind to «ommii th:s 
dreadful deed, but without communicating their mten- 
tions to each other ; and that the one had anticipatr^d 
the other by a few minutes. The consternation visihit- 
in the countenance of the landlord, his confused aiv*- 
embarrassed account of his intrusioii into the chamber, 
and of^the cause thatr brought him thereatsi>'*^> an 
hour, were all natural consequences of tiiat alarm pro- 
duced by finding a fellow-creature whom he ha^l salli- 
ed forth at the dead of the night to destroy, weltering 
in blood> and already murdered to his hands ; and t^ ^ 
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from the very natuce of things, evidence rarely, if 
ever, either can c^ does appear in a court of justiee. 
We do not mean to quibble about words, nor to split 
distinctions where there are no differences. The 
eye of the law, however, happens unfortunately to 
be composed of something very different from evi- 
dence ; for evidence, seldom deceived, nor is itself 
deceived. But the law is compelled to make use of 
an eye that is far more imperfect; an eye that some- 
times sees too little,. and sometimes too much; this 
eye is testimony. If 9 man comes in a court of jus- 
tice covered with M^ounds and bruises, I admit that 
the whole court has evidence before it that the man 
has been beaten and mangled; and this is matter of 
testimony, not of evidence. For evidence is the im- 
pression made upon a man*s own mind, through his 
ot/7n senses; h\xX testimony is the impression that he 
may choose that his tonpie should make upon the 
senses of others ; and here we have a very serious 
distinction, not without a difference. Thus, for in- 
stance, if I see A murdered by B; I am satisfied of 
that fact, aifd this is evidence ; but I may think fit to 
swear that he was murdered by C, and then the court 
are bound to be satisfied of thai fact, and this is tes- 
timony. 

DLXXIX. ^ 

THpre is a spot in BirralBgham, where the steam 
power is concentrated on a very large scale, in or- 
der to be let ont in small parts and parcel? to those 
.who may stand in need of it; and something similar 
io this may be observed of the power of mind in 

Xondon.^ It is concentrated and Jbrought' together 

- 

knife had involuntarily dropped fi-om his arm, Uplifted 
to strike, but tin^trung, ay it were, and paralysed by 
diw5o*^"^^ «x«ited by so unexpected and horrifying a 



here tnio owe foeus, so as to be ftHh^ service of all 
wIjo may wish to avail themflelves of it. And Doc- 
tor Johnsofl was not far from the truth, when he ob- 
served, that he could sit in the smoky corner of Bolt 
Coiirt, and draw a circle roand himself, of one mile 
iu diameter, that sboatd compris0*and embrace more 
energy, ability, and intellect, than could be found 
in (be whoje island besides. The circumstance of 
talent of every kind being so accessible, in conse- 
quence of its being so contiguous, this it is that de- 
signates London as the real university of England. 
If we wish indeed *to collate manuscriptst we may 
repair to Oxfora or to Cambridge, but we must come 
to London* if we would collate men. 

I^LXXX, 

Men of enterprising and energetic miWs, when 
buried alive in the gloomy wallsjof >»^rtson, may be 
considered as called upon to e*<^e a trial that will 
put all their strength of ^»d and fortitude to the 
test, far more than alKbe hasards, the dilemmas, 
and the broils of the cat»p, the cabinet, or the coljal. 
I have often considered that the cardinal de Rclz 
was never so gre»^ ^s o" one ocoasioni which oc- 
curred at the cs^t'e of Vincendes. He was shut up 
in that fortr^s by his implacable enemy Mazarin ;t 

» 'J'heje obsi^**^i°"3 ''o oot at all iDterfere wUh sooae former 
remarks on Ip^ statfe of the labouring classes ot the communitjr . 
in the Toetfi^po'" ? hatih^ sdentific asiorimenli is of the higlieit * 
order, and hft''**! i« great in L<Hf(ion, \til\ not belittle any whno. 

t T|ii« s»^* minister bad slmt up pome other person in the Bas- 
tile for a-®" yesrs, owing to a trying tnistake in ftis name, lie 
^as al;^'*'^ turned out, with as little ceremony ar he was clapped 
JQ_ rne mi^titke wae explained to him, on his dismissal; but he 
r^^ived a g«aU0 hint to beware of a very dangerous spirit frf' cu- 
r^'odity which he had evinced during his confinement. Not being - 
over anxious again to trespass on the hospitalities of the BastiJr, 
)ie ventured tftask what involantary proof he could have given of 
this very danj^trous tpirit of curiosity, in order that be might 
carefully avoid such atn offence in futare: h« was then gravejy 
taldtbathefaadononeoccaiionmadeuseof ibese words to an 

. I i r 
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and on looking out of bis grated wiadoiv, to fan the 
barbing fever of hope delayed, tie saw some laboat- \ 
ers busy in prepaziag a small jplot of ground oppo- 
site to his apartment. When the person commission* 1 
ed to attend him, brought in his breakfast, he ven- 
tured to enquire 4f him what those labourers were 
about whom he saw from bis window ; be replied 
they are preparing the ground for the reception of 
the seed oj9ome cupardgw, a vegitable of which we 
have heard that your Excellency is particularly food. 
The cardinal i^ceived this appalling intelligence 
with a smile. 

Dtxxxi. 

Some have Wondered how it bftppens that those 
who have shone so conspicuously at the bar, should 
have b«i%n eclipsed in the senato, and that the giants 
of Westminsur Hall should have been mere pigmies' 
at St. Stephen's, btaithat a successful forensic (deader 
should be a poor diploii^^tic orator, is no more to be 
wondered at, than that a good microscope should 
make a bad telescope. Xk^ minj qJ i\^^ pleader is 
occupied in scrutinising minihi^, that of the states- 
man i« grasping magnitudes, — ^th^ne deals in par- 
ticulars, aud the other in generals, x The weli-oefi- 
ned rights of individuals are the pr^rince of the 
pleader, but the enlarged and undetero^ed claims 
of communities are the arena of the staVAsmaa. p^r- 
cnsic eloquence may be said to lose in tomprehen- 
sion, what it gains in acuteness, as an ew so formed 
as to perceive the motion of the faonrrhaiH^ would 

Bttendaat: "I always thoiight myself Che mo«t inafuaficanwwiioif 
upon the face of the earth, and should be most particularly aTiT?- 
ed to yottif you couW inform me by what possible meana I e i- 
became of sufficient consequence to be shot yp in this place." " 
Er-bln *'^!?*®° ", D!i?«»i*«» «nd Sir Bamuel RomiUr, W £oH 
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be unable to diMorer the time of tfaf d». We mi^t 
also add, that a mind lone hackneyed in anatomi- 
zing the nice distinctioiis ot wordy, mast be the less ' 
able to grabble with the more extended bearing of 
things ; aiid that he that regulates most of his coa- 
elusions by precedent, that i» pas^ wliibe somewhat 
embarrassed, when he has to do with power that li 
present. 

DLXXXll. - 

It has been urged that It is dan^rousto oblishten 
the lower orders, because it is impossible to enli^t- 
en them sufficientlv ; and that it is far more easy to 
give them knowledge enoligh to make them discon- 
tented, than wisdom enough to make them resign- 
ed ; since a smatterer in philosophy can see the evils 
of life, but it requires an adept in it to support them. 
To all such specious reasonings, two incontroverti- 
ble axioms might be opposed, that truth and wisdom 
are the firmest friends of virtue, ignorance and false* 
hood of vice. It will, therefore, be as hasardous, as 
unadvisable foranv rulers of a nation to undertake 
to enlighten it, unless they themselves are prepared 
to bring their own exsimple up to the standard of 
their own instructions, and to take especial care that 
their praetict shall precede iheir precepts ; for a peo- 
ple that is enlightened may follow, but they can no 
longer be ted. 

DLXXXIII. 

True greatness is that alone which is allowed to 
be BO, by the moit great ; and the difficulty of attain- 
ing perfection is best understood, only by those who 
stand nearest themselves unto it. For as be that is 
placed at a great distance from, an object, is a bad 
judge of the relative space that separates other ob* 
jects from it, that are oomparatively. contiguous un- 
to it, so also those that are a great Way off from ex- 
cellence, are equally liable to be misled, as to the 
reepectixe advances that those who have neaiiy 
reaelvedit IJave made. The combination of research, 
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of deduction, and of design » devetoping itself at Iwt 
in the discovery of tUe safely tftmp for the iii»cr,»»a 
muzzling, as it were, in a nietUUie net, as fine gos- 
samer, the most powerful and desiructive of the ele- 
raen\s, was an efibrt of laifid that oan be folly appre- 
ciated only by those wbo are thoroughly aware ot 
the vast difficnH V of the^nd, and ciihe beatitifal sim- 
pUcity of Ihe'raeans. Sir Humphrey Davy wiU re- 
ceive the eternal gratUude of the most ignorant, but 
the civic crown he has so nobly earned will be pla- 
ced upon his heacf by the admiration and the sutfra- 
ges ot the roost wise. The truly great, indeed, are 
lew in number, and slow to admit superiority, bm, 
when once admitted they do more homage to ibc 
greatness that overtops them, even than minds tha: 
are inferior and subordinate, lo a former publica 
tion, 1 have related that 1 once went to see an esi 
bilion of a giant ; he was particularly tall and well 
proportioned. 1 was much interested by a group o: 
children, who were brought into the room, and I 
promised myself much amusement from the effect 
thatihe entrance of a giant would produce upon Ihera 
But I was disappointed for this Brobdtgnag seemed 
to excite a much less sensation than I had anticipated 
in this young coterie Lilliputions. I took a subse- 
quent opportunity to express my astonish naent on 
tiiis subject, to the giant himself, who informed roe 
that he had invariably made the same remark, and 
that children and persons of diminutive statue nev- 
er expressed half the surprise or gratiiication on see- 
ing him, that was evinced by those that^were tall. 
The reason of this puzzled me a little, eatil at last 
1 began to reflect that children and persons of small 
statue, are in the constant habit of laoking up at oth- 
ers, and, therefore, it cost them no trouble to look 
a little higher at a giant ; but those wh0 are compar- 
atively tall, inasmuch as they are in the constant ha- 
nitof looking doivn upon all others, are beyond roea- 
ure astonished, when they meet one ^hose ver\ 
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superior stature obliges tb«iB tQloq^. ap ; apd ao it is 
witfa ixHfid8> for tbe truty great ai«et'-their «<4iials rare- 
ly, their iaferiors constantly, but when (bey meet 
witb a superior, the novelty of such an Intel iectual* 
pbenomenoni serves only to increase its brtllianee, 
and to give a more ardent adoration to that hooaage 
which it comnmnds. 

DLXXXIV. 
' Nothing 19 so difficult as the apparent ease of a 
clear and flowing style; those graces which from 
their presumed facility, encourage all (o attempt 
an imitation of them, are usually the most inimita- 
ble. 

DLXXXV 
Tbe inhabitants of all country towns will resnrct- 
ively inform youy that their own is the mast scanda- 
lizing little spot in the universe \ but the ntain fact 
is that all country towns are liable to this imputa- 
tion, but that egich individual has seen the most of 
ibis spirit, In that particular one in which he himself 
has most resided ; and just so it is with historians ; 
^ley all descant upon the superlative depravity of 
their own particular ogc ; bui the filain fact is, that 
every age has had its depravity ; but historians have 
only heard and read of (he depravity of other ages, 
but they have *«cn.and/c/i that of their own ; 

*^ Scgnitis iriiatit aninios dtmiua per awts, 
Quam tpjuz sunt oculit tubjeela fidelibus.*' 

DLXXXVI 

There is an idiosyncrasy* in mind, no less than in 
body, for som6 individuals have a peculiar constitu- 
tion both of head and heart, that sets all analogy 
and all calculation at defiance. There is an occult 

* I request all caiidi«lr«BdeM to accept ofihe mbovc Refle«t- ' 
ttons MKgeneMlopolf^y for aU apparent deTUtioiis from correct 
remark in this work* until lli*y have fuJly^ons-ulercd whether 
my general rule he not right, altlioughvin seme case.*, the excep- 
tions to it may be ninnerovit. 
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disfurbingCoiree witfain tbem, ib&t deaigniites (hem 
as anciasscd anoiiaIitf»8 and bybirds ; tfaejr form the 
*' cerpfpctrtuAtlier" of exceptioas to ail general rules, 
bekigat times full as unUke to themselves as to oth- 
ers. No maxim, therefore, aphortna, or apothegm 
can be so propoao'ded, as to sait all descriptions and 
classes of men ; and the moralist can advan<;e each 
propositions only as will be found to be generally 
truoj for none are so universally ; those therefore, 
that are inclined to cavil, might object to the clear- 
est truisms, for ** that all men must die ;" or *< thai 
all men mutt be bom" are affirmations not wholy 
without their exceptions. Roebfaucault has writ- 
ten one maxim, which, in my humble opinion, Is 
worth all the rest that he has given us ; be says, that 
« i^ocriey is the homage which vice 'pays to virtue ;" 
but even this fine maxim, is not universally true ; 
on the contrary, its very reverse sometimes has hap- 
pened ; for there are instances where, to please a 
profligate superior, men have affected rome vices io 
which they were not inclined, and thus bave made 
their bypocricy an homage paid by virtue to vice. 

DLXXXVII, 
There is no chasm in the operations of nature ; 
the mineral world joins the vegetable, the vegetable 
the animal and the animal the intellectual, by mu- 
tual but almost imperceptible gradations. The adap- 
tations that each system makes to its neighbour are 
reciprocal, the highest parts of the lower, ascending 
a little out of their order, to fill the receding parts oT 
that which is higher, until the whole universe, like 
the maps that are made of it, for the amusement of 
children, become one well arranged and connected 
whole, dove-tailed as it were, and compacked to- 
gether, by the advancement of some parts, and the 
retrocession of others. But although each system 
ajtpeara to be assimilated, yet is each essentially dis« 
tinct ; producing, as their whole, the grand discor- 
dant harmony of thiUgs. Man is that compound be- 
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logy created to fiU that wide hiatus, that must other- 
wise have remaioed anoccupied, between the Dalu- 
ral world aodthe spiritual ; and he sympathizes with 
tbe.ooe in his death, and will be associated with the 
other bv bis resurrection. — ^Withoat another state it 
would be utterly impossible for him to explain the 
difficulties of this : possessing earth, but destined for 
heaven, he forms the link between two orders of be- 
ing, and partakes much of the grossness of the one, 
and somewhat of the refinement of the other. Rea- 
son,* like tbtt magnetic influence imparted to iron, 
gives to matter properties and powers which it pos- 
sessed not before, but without extending its bulk, 
augmenting its weight, or altering its organization ; 
like that to which I have compared it, it is visible 
only by its effects, and perceptible only by Its ope- 
rations. Reason, superadded to man, zives him pe- 
culiar and characteristic views, responsibilities, and 
destinations, exalting him above all existences that 
are visible, but which perish, and associating Him 

* No louod pbilcMopher will confound inttinct wHh reuon 
becauie an ounDg outaag bad jised a ralking itiok or a trained 
elephautalever. Reatoo imparts powers that are progresBive, 
■nd that, in many caaet. without any awignable limit ; iuiioct 
only measures out fAculties that arrive at a certain point, and 
then Invariably sUiud still. Five thousand years have added no 
improvement to the hive of the bee, nor to the house of the bra- 
ver, but look at the habitations and the acbievenents of man; 
obeerve reflectioo, experience^ judgment, at one time enabling 
the head to save the hand; at another, dictating a wise and pro- 
spective eeonomy, exemplified in the moA lavish expenditure of 
means, but to be paid with the most usurious interest, by the fi- 
nal ateeooajplisbment of ends. We might also add another diatioc- 
tlon pecuuar, I conceive, to reason : the delibtraie chtH^e f\f a 
*nuUl present evil to obtain a greater distant good : he, that on 
all iMcs##aiy oeeaiioDs can act upon this single principle, is as 
superior to other men, as other men to the brutes. And as the 
exeroises of this principle Is the perfection of reason, it happens 
alnOt M might have been anticipated, to form the chief task as- 
signed us by rclfgion, and this task is in a great measure accom- 
pllshad frem the moment our lives exhibit a praetii^ ^'^^^ ^^ 
one eternal and immutable truth. The nwessary and final eon- 
ntctivn between happiness and virtue, and miterjf and rice. 
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with Ibose that are iriFisib^', but wMch remaio. 
Reason is that Homeric, and golden chain descend- 
ing from the throne of God even unto iBan» uniting 
Heaven with Earth, and Earth with Heaven. — For 
ail is connectetl andl without a chasm ; from an an- 
gel to an atom, all is proportion, harmony, and 
strength. But here we .Hop": — ^Tbere is an awfol 
gulf, that must be forever impassable, infinite and 
insurmountable: The distance btiween ike crealed, 
and the Creator ; and this order of things is as fit as 
it is necessary *, it enables the Supreme* to exalt 
without limit, to reward witiiout exhaustion, with- 
out a possibility of endangering the safety of bis 
throne by rivalry, or tarnishing its lustre by approi- 
imation. 

DLXXXVni. 

Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of 
things ; the past is gone, the future is not come, and 
the present becomes the past, even while we attempt 
to define it, and like the flash of the lightning, at 
once exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all 
things, but is itself nnmeasurable, and the grand dis- 
closer of all things, but is itself undisclosed. Like 
space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no lim- 
its, and it would be still more so if it had.t It is 

* The ancient sculptures and painters always tJefiij^^n^fed their 
Jupiter vrith anasipect of placit) and tranquil majesty, but with ao 
Attitude slightly bendiqg itnd inclining; forwards, ns io tbe act of 
looking down upon the whole created iinrverf«of things.— Tltif 
circum<rtancc, perhap?, suggested to Milton those noble itiies : 
** Novr had the Almighty Father, from above. 
From the brij;ht Empyrean whew he sits 
High tfaroD'd. above all height, cast down hi» ey«, 
. -..^'^ ottn worvs, and man's work»at once to view*** 
T ir we stand in the middle of a dark vistit, but with a luni- 
notis object at one end of Jt, and none at tbe o*her* ili« fotmtr 

iT wifWi'' ^**-5* ^^'"^^i .*"** **»* ^*****' '*»'»«• ^P* •« perhaps it 
Iv «»«..!.' ^[y^^ ^^^^ back upon time that i> past, we oaMntl- 

at lumlaoui object whkh apparecJy shorten, oae end of the 
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more obscure in its source tliaa the Nile, and in Ha 
termination than the Niger ; and advances like the 
slowest tide, bul retreats like the swiftest torrent. It 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure^ but feet of lead 
to pain, and lend^ expectation a curb, but enjoyment 
a spur. It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them 
on her picture, and builds a monument to merit, but 
denies it a bouse ; it is the transient and deceitful 
flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and final friend 
of truth. Tin|e is the most subtle yet the most insa- 
tiable of .dep^ed«tors, and by app^ring to take no- 
thing, is perpaitted to take alij nor can it be satisfiedl; 
until it has stolen the world from us, and us from the 
world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes aU thin^ 
by flight, and although it is the present ally, it will be 
. the future conqueror of death. — T&te, the cradle of 
hope, hut the grave of ambition, is the stern correc- 
tor of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, 
bringing all they dread to the one, and all they de« 
sire to the other ; but like Cassandra, it warns ns 
with a voice that even the sagest* discredit too long 

viata: but if we look forward into ttoie (hat is to come, we have 
no luminous object on which to fix our attention, bat all ia un- 
certaiDty, conjecture, and darkaeii8.~>A9 to thne without an end, 
and space without a limit, t^fse are two thinga that finite betnn 
cannot clearly, comprehend. But if .we examine more minutely 
into the operations of our own mtnda, we shall find that there are 
two things much more ineomprehensible^ and these are time ^at 
has an esd, aod apace that hat a limit. For whatever limits these 
two things, must be itself unlimited, aad I am at a foas to c«m- 
ceive wber« it can eziat, but in space and time. But this in- 
volves a contradiction, fbr that which limits, cannot be contained 
in that which is limited. We kiH>w that in the awful name of Jeho- 
vah, the Hebrevf combined the past, the present, and the future, 
and St. John ia obliged to make uaa of a peripbraaia, by the ex- 
prearfona otWho is, and tvas, and it to come ; and Sir Isaae New- 
ton conaidera infinity of apaee on tire ooe hand, and eternity of 
duration on the other, to be i^ grand aefisoriam of the Peity ; it 
is indeed a sphere tballaone »s worthy of Him who directs all the 
mdrements of nature, and who is determined by hw own unal- 
terable perfections, eventually to produce the highest happmes*, 
by tlie^cst means ; «»«i»ia»/«Wceto««"*» o|><«n«# we^w. 
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and the silliest believe too late. Wisdom walks be- 
fore it, opportunity with it, and repentance behind 
it ; he that has m^de it his friend, wilt have little to 
fear from his enemies, but he that has made it bis en- 
emy, will have little to hope from his friends. 



NOTES, &c, &c. 

ARTICXE 10. ' 

There are two tyrants of- this nante, the last of 
whom ruled witi^such tyranny, thathts people grew 
weary of his government. He, hearing that an old 
woman prayed for his life, asked her why she did so P 
She answered, << I have seen the death of several ty- 
rants, and the successor was always worse than tne 
former, tlien earnest thod, worse than all the rest ; 
and if thou wert gone, T fear what would become of 
us, if we should have worse stitl." 

ARTICLE 107. 

That the wicked prosper in the world, that they 
come into no misfortune like other folk, neither are 
they plagued like other men, is a doctrine that di- 
vines should not broach too frequently in the present 
day. For there are some so' completely absorbed in 
present things, that they would subscribe to that bUnd 
and blasphemous wish of the marshal and duke of 
Btron, who on hearing an ecclesiastic observe, that 
those whom God had forsaken and deserted as incor- 
rigible, were permitted their full swing of worldly 

{>Ieasure8, the gratification of all their passions, and a 
ong life of sensuality, affluence, and indulgence. Im- 
mediately replied <<That he should be most happy 
to be so forsaken." 

ARTICI^E. 188. 

I am not so hardy as to affirm, (hat the French re- 

voJution produced little, in the absolute sense of the 

Zuulu '«»«»" that it produced litUe if compared 

«4 fl!?f i?'?®*"^^"**" of mankind, and the probabili- 

^ wat its nm developmeat ««[brded of its final cs- 
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tabUshmeRt. The papal power, the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, the freMom of the press, and parity of re- 
presentation, are resolving; themselves very much in- 
to the ** statu quo ante bellum." It is fa)r>irein im- 
probable, that the results of a " reformQtion'* now 
going on in Spain, wHh an aspect far less assaming 
than the late revolntion in France, will be more ben- 
eficiai both to the present and future times than that 
gigantic eventi which destroyed so much, bat which 
repaired so little, and which began in civil anarchy, 
but ended in military despotism 

ARTICLE 352. 
Andrew Csesalphinns, chief physician to Pope Cle- 
ment the 8th, pablished a book at Pisa, on the Ist of 
June, 1669, entitled, Questlonom Peripateticacumy 
Libri, V, in which there is a passage^ which evident- 
ly shows that be was ihoroughly acquainted with the 
circalation of the blood : " Idcirco Pulmo per ve- 
nom arteriis similem, ex dextro cordis ventriculo^ 
fervidum hanriens sanguinem, eumque per anastamo- 
sim ateriae venali reddens, quae in sinistron^ cnrdis 
ventricnlum tendit, transmisso interim aere frigido 
ner asperse arterse canales, qui juxta arteriam vena- 
lem protenduntur, non tamen oscuHs communican- 
tes, ut putavit Galenus, solo tactu temnerat Huic 
sanguinus clrculationi *iBX dextro cordis^ ventriculo, 
per pulmones, in sinistrum ejasdelh ventriculum, op- 
time respondent ca'quee ex dissectione apparent. 
Nam duo sunt vassa in dextrum ventriculum disinen- 
tia,«'duo etiaw in sinistrum. Duorum autem, unum 
intromittit tantum, alteram educit, membranis eo in- 
genio cofuposiiis/* As I have a remark on inocula- 
tion in the article to which this note refers, I shall 
quote an ingenious writer, who says, " When it was 
observed that the inoculation produced fewer pus- 
tules, and did not disfigure the countenance like the 
natural small pox^the practice was immediately ad- 
opted in those countries, where the beauty of the fe- 
junlw constituted an important source of wealth ; 
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as for example in Georgia, and Circassia." << Tlie 
Indians and Chinese," says the sanle writer, " have 
practised inocnlation for many af^s, in all the em' 
pire of the Boraiabs, in the island of Ceylon, In Siam 
and in Cambodia.'* 

- ARTICLE 57«. 
Burke wjas one of the most splendid specimens of 
irisb talent ; but his imagination too often ran away 
with hja jiidgmeDt, and his Interest with both. 
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The figures rtfer noi to the Page, but to the 
^tictef. 



honours useful, 



Accademical 

ivhen, 86. 
Adversity and Prosperity, both 

temptatioiu, 19 
Advice, 190 To Projectors, 316. 
A|;reement dangerous, when, 

376. 
Agriculture the safest source of 

weallhf 270. 
Alexander makes a distinction 

not without a diflTeience, 467, 
Ambition. Its evils, :i7.-' 

Bearfl no rival passion, 148. 
Analogy powerful, when, 328. 
Anger and Confidence. 35. Litce 

wine. 240. 
Anticipations foolish when, 81. 
Antithesis, its relation to wit, 

340. 
Anlincity, the Alma Mater of 

pedants, 368. 
Animals, two vety important 

ones, 488. 
Ancienit compared with the 

moderm, 4dJ. 
Apprentice Boy. 498 

Apostacy, good eXcuse for it 
157. 

Arbh ration, 418. 

Atheism, Us absurdities, 59. 

AutTiorifjr of gr«t names, 3. 



it ificieases 



Avarice, why 
with age, 24. 
Battles, net decisive of what, 

244. . 
Beautv perfect^ when, 230. 
Benefits ssmetimes refined* 

revenge, ifi2. 
Bible and Sword, 38. 
Biffotry, 6. 

Bill^ drawn on i\iturity, 395. 
Bodies moile difficult to make 

up than ninds. 405, 
Books, 128. 

B^very of cowards what, 268. 
Britain, herresoui ces a jsyste 

ry to Napr)Ieoa, 501 
British constitution. 52a. 
Caution, axlnning one, 559. 
Celebrity, short road to it, 86, 
Characters, sddly coatradtelo- 

ry, 60. 
Church, sch'sms ia it to be 

lamented, 4S5 ** 
Glassiiiration, '297. 
Goat, shabby DM, what few can 

afford to wear, 210. 
Code, civil, not likely to be 

mended, 141. 
Commentators, 153. 
[Coumoo sense right wititout 

rules, 48. 
Cotttemporaneous applause, 6. 
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. Constitution of mind, vrb«t fittest 

for a great mao, ^ 
donceit differs froAeonfidcDc* 

75. 
GoDstellation of great men, 235 
Conversation, a cooceri of mind 

407. 
CooversioD alow in Indhi, 183. 
Country towns ril ^ike, in wbat, 

585. 
Cowardice most Incorrigible, 

when, 44. 
Coxcombs seldom alone, 77 
Courtiers abused but courted; 

234. 
Cromwell his narrow escape, 

412. 
Cunning differs froao skill, 74 
Curse, a blessing in disguise. 67. 
Dario of Japan, 443. 
Death terrible, iu what, 4l9. 
Debts give consequence, 166 
Defeat politie, wbea 139- 
Defendit nuroerus, an unsafe 

rule, 34. 
Demagogues despotic, 392 
Destruction proceeds geometri 

cally, preservation arithmeti- 
cally, 352. 
Devil laughs at whom, 484. 
Different reports of travellers, 

why, 2^- 
Dilemma an awkward one, 351. 
Dis:iinulatioQ pardonable) when, 

130. 1 • 

Disinterested gifts, what, 65. 
Disputes begift «t the wrong ead» 

30ff. - • , 
Dogmatism not confined to scho- 
lars, im. 
Doubt, a ire8tibulev961. 
Doubt, a serious one^ 824. 
Drafts drawn by geniurwtpos- 

tertty always paid, 36 
Dreams prove nothing but the 

credulity of mankind, 446 
Duels the fault of seconds as of 

ten as of principals, 5«. 
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Efforts profusely 
when, 416. 

Egotism awkward, 104. 

Ekiquedce true, hiu hearts as 
well as heads, 268. 

Elizabeth, %iiik bei life pre> 
servedy how, Wb. * 

Emulation, a spur not of gold, 
212. Ti 

Ennui, its empire, 269.' 

Enthusiasm, 17. 

Envy, 310 *■ 

Envious, their censnre does us 
credit. 573. 

Error differs from ignorance, 1. 

Error, one that all commit all 
abu e, 602 

Errors, little ones to be pardon- 
ed, when, 560. 

Estate, a very large one, and 
pays no tax, wb at, 8. 

Kvenls, how construed by en- 
thusiasts, 167. 

Evils remediless, two, 55. 

BWideuce seldom. If eveir, ap- 
pears in a oourt of justice, 578. 

Experience , when cneapest, S3. 

FHl»ehoed like a ^perspective, 
241 . • 

f alstaff, his soldiers feared but 
one thing. 299. 

Fame, an undertaker, 527. ' 

Kauatics always inexorable, 222. 

FMbion.547. 

Female improvementt IS'- 
Fear debilitates, 386. 
Fi«e houses, finest when, ^ 
Flattery, adroit, ^b«i, 83. 
Fools formidable, why, 266.* * 
Fortune not blind, why, 79. 
Forbidden thingr, H 
Franklin, D«ctoP|404. 
Kriends more diincuU to forgive 

than enemies, 676 
Friendships politic, when, 3B«- 
Gamester, doubly ruined bow, 

200 
Glory, road to it, arduous, 68. 



ten as of principals, 5J. " "^7- ^j:- onrtetian, 140. 

Ilase in style not easy, 684. ®'^Vlfce a'^« ^'f ^*'*"^' *^^' 

V.<»rentricitV4 16. IvOa ow * » 
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God will aiccuid 6Mr t»rayer8< 
wbeo, 149,' 

Good unaUoyed, a rare (hingf 7. 

Oovemments give national char- 
acter, not climates, SS5. 

Great men lik^omMs, 252 

Great uien, wtrere deceived, 132. 

Grealoess best apBTeciated by 
(be greatest, 583. 

nabit, 553. 

Half raeasaret, 174. 

Hst^pidesj, 447. 

Hatred difVen from pity, io 
what, 478 

Head the seat of contentmeQt, 
163. 

Head of a party, 22. 

Heaven, the road (o it too nar* 
row for wheels, 178. 

Hesitation, a weakness, 401- 

Honour differs from virtue, 26. 

Hope; 106. 

Horace, a sycopbantie satirist, 
413. 

Human expletives, 89. 

Humility, 556. 
'Hunter, Jobo, 473* 

Hurry- differs from despatch, 74. 

Hypocrites,ll— 23. 

Hypocricy, 143. 

——of vice, 271, 

Hypochoodriaos die daily, 838 

Idiosyncracy exists in mind as 
well as body, 583. 

Idleoe-«eXpessive,wby, 70. 

Ignorance, 1. 

ImitsBiors of ]»riDses numerous 
199. ^ 

ipMels believe more than be- 
lievers, 467. 

logratilude, 3BS. 

Inequalities' ofVife real tfaings, 8 

Intrigues of«tite, 57 J. 

lujuries selaouj pardoned, when 

-with immunity, 51. 

laventors or perfectors, which 

most meritorious, loa 
*sm, worijs ending in it, 451. 



Jealousy} why ao InsupportaUe, 

16S- . 

Jealousy a MOrd task-maater, 47.* 
Jesuits mix in their geaeratkm, 

492. 
KhaQofTartary»443. 
Kings, their bigheat wisdom, 

ichat, 57. 
King of Englamd interested in 

preserviug tike freedom oC the 

press, 100. 
Kings, their nobleat amlHtion, 

what. 209. 
Kings, living onM* aiore flatter- 
ed, but less piaised than they 

deserve, $45. 
Knowledge, 50. How attained, 

213. The cleareat the most 

simple, 187. 
Labour, a good, 67. 
Law and equity, 381. 
Laws and arms, 162. 
Learned blunders .i03. 
Letters, laboured ones, 125. 
lafeatheaue; 18. 
, its ills how to bear them, 

»5. 
Logic, 302, 548. 
London audience, 309. 
Love without jealousy, 9t. 

of powers 159 

Jdagnanimity in a cotts^e, 30. 
Man a paradox, 408. A. link, 

537. 
.\Iany men neither ibad nor good 

-why, 82. 
.Man both social and selfish, 327. 
.Martyrdom, croVea what, 410 
MaU-ioiony, 592. 
Martyrs, motfern, scarce, 201 
Vlathemalt^, 336,. 
ilea every where the sane. 91. 

Have two eves but on* toBnae. 

112. 
.'Vfeans, great seldom combioed 

with great measures, 186. 
Memory the friend of wit, i93. 
.Vleasur^s if unpopular, bow to 

carry them, 415. 



